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Foreword / From Pachuta to the World: 
The Lowdown on Thomas Daniel Young 


ur purpose here is to honor Thomas Daniel Young, Gertrude 
() Conaway Vanderbilt Professor Emeritus of English at Van- 
derbilt University and my longtime associate in the field of 
southern literary study. I consider myself exceptionally qualified to pro- 
vide an overall view of Dr. Young’s life and career. 1 have served as his 
colleague on more than one lecture platform, we have collaborated on 
assorted scholarly ventures, I have been his editor and his coeditor and 
have read most of what he has written, and we have been friends for a 
long, long time. Whether the last-named relationship will continue after 
the following comments remains to be seen. But amicus plato, major ami- 
cus veritas, as we old Democrats say. Let the chips fall where they may, 
though preferably not on Dan’s shoulder. 

I remember very well my first meeting with Dan Young. It was many 
years ago, long before he joined the faculty of Vanderbilt. As a matter of 
fact, it was on April 6, 1862, at the battle of Shiloh. Our superior officer, 
General Albert Sidney Johnston, had just led a glorious charge, catching 
General Grant completely by surprise, and Dan and | and several others 
were engaged in driving what remained of the Union army into the Ten- 
nessee River. I was just about to discharge my fowling piece at the head of 
a bearded Yankee general when Dan stopped me. “Don’t shoot!” he told 
me. “Do you know who that is?” 


This Foreword is the slightly revised text of a speech given before the Philological Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas in Greensboro, North Carolina, in March of 1987. 
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“I can’t say as I do,” I told him. 

“That is General Lew Wallace, the future author of Ben Hur! It has a 
perfectly marvelous chariot race in it. Have you no respect for the literary 
imagination, man?” he asked. It was thus that I first learned of my friend’s 
profound love of American literature. Ben Hur would not be published 
for another eighteen years, but Dan loved chariot races so much that he 
was willing to wait. That is the way he is about chariot races. 

As you may know, we lost that particular battle. General Johnston was 
hit in the foot with a shell fragment, and Dan wanted to call a doctor, but 
I wouldn’t let him. “Don’t worry about the general’s foot,” I said. “There 
is work to do! Go get us a bottle of vermouth to go with the gin I’ve been 
saving, and let’s celebrate our glorious victory over the hated northern 
foe.” So Dan left to find a package store. While he was gone General 
Johnston died and General Beauregard took over. ‘““We have won enough 
glory today to last for a while!” he proclaimed. “Tomorrow is another 
day, as they say. Besides, it is time now to listen to ‘All Things 
Considered.’” 

That night General Grant was reinforced, and the next day we were the 
ones driven from the field. I will always look back upon that occasion 
with regret, because if I had let Dan fetch the doctor for General Johnston, 
it might have turned out differently and the South would be an indepen- 
dent nation today. Moreover, at that time in his life Dan was very inex- 
perienced in the ways of the world, and instead of bringing me what I told 
him, he brought me a bottle of sweet vermouth. Today, of course, Dan 
would know better than that. He has learned about that sort of thing over 
the years. ; 

It was after the defeat at Shiloh, when we were engaged in retreating 
toward Corinth, that we ran into a war correspondent. It was pitch dark, 
the poor little correspondent could not see at night, he had a bad cough, 
and his feet were ailing him. “Where are you from?” Dan asked him. 

“Charleston,” he replied. 

“Where’s that?” Dan asked. 

“It’s in South Carolina,” the man said. 

“Where’s that?” That is how ignorant Dan Young was back then. 

The man pointed to the east and groaned. “It’s about seven hundred 
miles over that way, and I wish I was, too.” 

“Do they ever have any chariot races there?” Dan asked. 

“Not that I’ve ever heard of,” the man said. 
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Dan asked the poor fellow what he did for a living, and the man said he 
was a poet. When Dan heard that, his ears pricked up—and believe me, 
when those ears of Dan Young’s prick up it is something to see. It looks 
like Jumbo the Elephant the first time he was introduced to Mr. Peanut. 
“Recite a few verses of your poetry, won’t you2” he asked the man. The 
poor little fellow cleared his throat and began reciting: 


The hour perchance is not yet wholly ripe 

When all shall own it, but the type 

Whereby we shall be known in every land 

Is that vast gulf which lips our Southern strand, 
And through the cold, untempered ocean pours 
Its genial streams, that far off Arctic shores 

May sometimes catch upon the softened breeze 
Strange tropic warmth and hints of summer seas. 


“That’s right pretty,” Dan told him. “You know, you might try publish- 
ing it. What did you say your name was?” 

“Henry Timrod.” 

You should have seen Dan’s eyes light up when he found out that he 
was talking to Henry Timrod. He loves literature so. “Why, I’ve heard of 
you!” he cried. “You’re the one who wrote ‘Thanatopsis’!” 

“Not ‘Thanatopsis,’” the man corrected him. “‘Ethnogenesis.’” 

“I beg your pardon,” Dan said. “I knew it was something like that.” I 
want you to know that he was so thrilled to meet a real poet that he car- 
ried Henry Timrod on his back all the way home to Pachuta, Mississippi, 
and nursed him back to health. So if it hadn’t been for Dan Young, Henry 
Timrod might never have made it back to South Carolina or written an- 
other line. That is an indication of just how much the study of southern 
literature owes to my friend Thomas Daniel Young. 

It is also not generally realized that Dan Young also played a crucial 
role in the achievement of the outstanding poet of the late nineteenth- 
century South, Sidney Lanier. Had it not been for Dan, the figure of 
speech for which Lanier’s best poem, “Marshes of Glynn,” is best known 
would very likely never have occurred to the poet. 

It was in the early 1880s that this fortunate incident took place. Dan 
and I were down on the Georgia coast one autumn, and we were out 
in the marshes attempting to catch flounder, about two miles from 
St. Simon’s Island, when we began hearing a sound that appeared to be 
music played on a flute. (Of course, with those capacious ears of his, Dan 
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heard it well before I did.) The music drew closer, and presently another 
boat, a skiff in which a man was seated, drifted into sight along the creek. 
The man was not rowing the skiff; instead, he was playing the flute. 

“That’s mighty pretty music,” Dan said as the skiff drifted alongside. 

“Thank you.” 

“Where you from?” I knew what was coming now. 

“Baltimore.” 

“Do they have any chariot racing there?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“Come out to do a little fishing?” Dan asked. 

The man shook his head. “No, just looking around.” 

“Anything we can help you find?” Dan asked. 

“No, P’m just sort of looking at the scenery. 1 was kind of hoping to 
catch sight of an interesting bird for a poem I’m writing.” 

“A poem?” Dan almost jumped out of the boat with pure joy. “You say 
you’re from Baltimore?” 

The man nodded. 

“Why, you must be Edgar Allan Poe!” Dan declared in admiration. 

“No, I’m afraid he’s long since dead.” 

“Gosh, I’m sorry to hear that,” Dan said. ““What’s your name?” 

“Sidney Lanier.” 

“Why, I know your work!” Dan exclaimed in delight. ““You wrote ‘The 
Brook.’ See, I can even quote some of it: 

I splatter, splatter as I go 
To join the Hudson River 


And men may ebb, and men may flow 
But women go on forever! 


How’s that?” 

“Youre a little off, but no matter. Tennyson wrote that one,” the man 
said. “You may be confusing it with my poem ‘The Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee.’” 

Well, Dan kept questioning Sidney Lanier, and what came out even- 
tually was that the reason Sidney Lanier was looking for an unusual bird 
was that he was writing a poem about the marshes and wanted a really 
different kind of bird, not just a wren or a meadowlark or a mockingbird 
or any of the other kinds of birds that poets were always writing about. 

“I see what you mean,” Dan said. “Why wouldn’t that bird up there 
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do?” He pointed to a bird circling overhead. “I don’t recall reading any 
poems about turkey buzzards.” 

“No, a buzzard wouldn’t work in this particular poem,” Sidney Lanier 
explained. 

“Well, how about a pelican then?” 

“T thought of that,” Sidney Lanier said, “but it didn’t read right, some- 
how. Besides, a pelican’s just too common a bird for this poem.” 

“If | was a famous poet like you,” Dan told him, “I don’t believe I'd let 
a little thing like that interfere with my poem. Don’t you have one of 
those poetic licenses they’re always writing about?” 

At that precise moment there was a noise in the marsh grass next to 
where we were anchored, and this ungainly looking bird came winging 
out a mile a minute, making an awful kind of squawking sound. It had 
long legs and a long, thin, curved bill, and it was all spotted up like it had 
the chicken pox. 

“My goodness gracious!” Sidney Lanier said. “What kind of a feath- 
ered friend was that?” 

“That’s a marsh hen,” Dan told him. 

“Really? Where does it nest?” 

“Right there in the bullrushers, so far as I know,” Dan said. “Just like 
Moses.” 

“Perfect!” Sidney Lanier said. “It’s just what I wanted!” 

Well, to make a long story short, one day about a year later Dan got a 
magazine in the mail, with sez WITHIN written on the front cover, and 
when he turned to that page he saw these lines circled: 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh and the skies: 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God: 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 


Written right next to the lines in the margin were the words: MANY 
THANKS TO MY GOOD FRIEND AND COLLABORATOR THOMAS DANIEL 
Youn. S. L..So that will give you an idea of the kind of poetry lover Dan 
Young is and the significant impact he has had on southern poetry. 
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Now, all of you know that Thomas Daniel Young is a native of 
Pachuta. Many of you, however, may not know how to find Pachuta. 
This is not something to feel ashamed of; the last person to visit Pachuta 
who didn’t already live there made the trip back in 1954. The best way to 
get there is to fly to Jackson and rent a car. Before you leave make sure 
that the gas tank is full. Then take Interstate 28 east to Meridian. At Me- 
ridian take Interstate 59 south until you come to the Enterprise exit. Take 
Route 513 south through Stonewall and stay on it until you reach Quit- 
man. There you take 518 west through Pachuta, and you keep going until 
you come to a Texaco station on the right, next to a billboard with a 
Grove’s Tasteless Chill Tonic advertisement on it. Go about fifty yards 
past the billboard, and you'll see a dirt road coming in from the left. You 
take that road for about a mile and a quarter, and you come to a two- 
story brick schoolhouse. That’s Theodore Bilbo High School—you can 
tell because there’s a dirt track in the side yard, with a sign on it reading 
MississipPI1 2-A CHARIOT RACING CHAMPIONS, 1933. Just down the 
road from that, on the left-hand side, you’ll come to two frame houses, a 
general store, and a monument to Eudora Welty. At that moment you will 
be in downtown Pachuta. 

When Dan Young graduated from high school, he didn’t intend to be a 
literary scholar. You see, his father was a physician who wanted Dan to 
study medicine and take over his practice, and Dan fully intended to do 
so. When he got to college, however, they told him that if he wanted to 
become a pre-med major he would have to take advanced chemistry. 
“What’s that?” Dan asked; he hadn’t had any laboratory science at Theo- 
dore Bilbo High School, because they didn’t have a lab. . 

“It’s the study of the elements,” the registrar explained. “Do you know 
what the elements are?” 

“Sure,” Dan said. “Earth, air, fire, and water.” 

“Son,” the registrar told him, “I’m afraid you’re in the wrong field. 
You'd better major in the secular humanities.” And that is how Dan 
Young became a scholar of literature. 

From college, Dan went to graduate school at Vanderbilt, where he 
studied under Donald Davidson and Richmond Beatty. At the Vanderbilt 
English department in those days they had four courses of graduate 
study: “The Fugitive Poets,” “The Nashville Agrarians,” “The History of 
Tennessee Poetry,” and “The Southern Renascence.” Dan decided to 
study the Fugitive poets, and it was in that course that he read the poems 
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of John Crowe Ransom for the first time. As you can imagine, he was 
bowled over. Then and there he resolved that one day he was going to 
write a book about John Ransom. His life’s work was ahead of him. 

Now I happen to be very proud of Dan Young’s scholarship on John 
Crowe Ransom, because the fact is that most of his several books on 
Ransom were published in the Southern Literary Studies series that I edit 
for the Louisiana State University Press. So bear with me while I de- 
scribe them. 

His first book came out in 1968: John Crowe Ransom: Critical Essays 
and a Bibliography, which he edited. It includes all the best essays on 
Ransom’s work published up to that time, and also one by me. 

The next one, which appeared in 1975, is Dan’s masterpiece: Gentle- 
man in a Dustcoat: A Biography of John Crowe Ransom. It is a splen- 
did literary biography, for it not only recounts all the salient events of 
Ransom’s career, but it also captures the elusive quality of Ransom’s 
personality. I can tell you that it is impossible to write in the field of 
twentieth-century southern literature with any authority without consult- 
ing this book. It is written with grace and clarity, and beyond doubt is the 
best biography of a twentieth-century southern author yet written. 

More recently, in 1985, Dan and George Core edited the Selected 
Letters of John Crowe Ransom. This, too, is not only a treasure trove of 
information about and insight into the literature of the twentieth-century 
South and the American poetry scene during the first half of the twentieth 
century, but is also a delight to read, because John Ransom was as enter- 
taining a correspondent as he was a poet and a critic. 

I am happy to report, too, that Thomas Daniel Young’s long and fruit- 
ful scholarly engagement with Ransom is not yet done. He has recently 
signed a contract for a new book-length critical study, which he tenta- 
tively has entitled John Crowe Ransom, Chariot Racer. 

It would not be fair or accurate to conclude a portrait of my friend Dan 
Young without saying something about his wife Arlease. They were mar- 
ried in the early 1940s, when Dan was a graduate student at Vanderbilt. 
As you may know, John Ransom’s poem “Blue Girls” is about the Ward 
Belmont Seminary girls, who used to wear uniforms of blue: 


Practice your beauty, blue girls, before it fail; 
-And I will cry with my loud lips and publish 
Beauty which all our power shall never establish, 
It is so frail. 
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By the time that Dan was at Vanderbilt, of course, the blue uniforms were 
no longer worn. Well, the story is that Dan had been courting Arlease for 
some time, but being the bashful and shy young man he was, he could not 
work up the nerve to propose. So what Arlease did was to go downtown 
and buy a robin’s-egg blue dress, a blue hat, a blue pocketbook, and a 
pair of blue sunglasses, and the next time that Dan called for her, she was 
wearing all of them. Dan proposed to her on the spot. 

There is not space enough for me to discuss all of Dan Young’s books 
here, so I shall say no more about them. I want to caution you, however, 
that the biographical information that I have given you about Dan may 
not be absolutely accurate in all details; now that | am in my sixties my 
memory is a little hazy at times. A couple of years ago, I was privileged to 
read a manuscript for the University Press of Mississippi, a delightful 
memoir by Thomas Daniel Young, which was published in 1988 under 
the title Fabulous Provinces. Yet as all his friends are aware, Dan is a very 
modest man, and although urged to do so, he has resolutely refused to 
make any mention whatsoever of his rescue of the poet Henry Timrod 
during the retreat from Shiloh. 

Let me say in closing, and without further attempt at humor, that one 
of the joys of scholarship in southern literary study has been the friend- 
ships it has made possible. With only one or two exceptions, it has been a 
lifelong association with good friends, all of us engaged in a common en- 
deavor, and with very little of the rivalry and jealousies that too often 
mark academic undertakings. Perhaps because for all of us it has involved 
not only the pursuit of knowledge, but also a labor of love, we have en- 
joyed each other’s company and worked in harmony, I think to good 
effect. No one I know has embodied more strikingly the very best quali- 
ties of our joint venturing than Dan Young. It has been a privilege to be 
associated with him, and { am grateful for this opportunity to say so. 
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Introduction / Twenty-first Avenue; or, The 
Search for Southern Modernism 


ccording to Virginia Woolf, “[I]n or about December, 1910, hu- 
man character changed.”! Whether or not Woolf is correct, 
there can be little doubt that in the early years of this century 
many intellectuals felt the historical and metaphysical discontinuity to be 
greater than at any time since the rise of Christianity. With the sort of 
generational arrogance such an attitude begets, the artists of this era 
spoke of an aesthetic “modernism.” (As one might expect, this movement 
has been supplanted by “postmodernism,” which will surely give way to 
even more revolutionary innovations—say, New Wave or Punk Lit.) As 
dated as the term may seem, we are probably stuck with modernism to 
refer to the literary angst of the World War I era. Not surprisingly, when 
this angst afflicted such a traditional society as the American South, the 
melancholy there was greater and the response more desperate than in 
some of the more sophisticated outposts of the wasteland. 

The one notable group response was made by a circle of friends who 
began meeting in Nashville, Tennessee, in 1915 to read and discuss their 
poetry. Most of these persons were somewhat uneasily associated with 
the Vanderbilt University English department, which at the time was still 
an enclave of old-line philological scholarship, in which both “criticism” 
and “creative writing” were viewed with scorn. These poets, who called 


J. Virginia Woolf, “Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown,” in Woolf, Collected Essays (4 vols.; 
New York, 1967), I, 320. 
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themselves Fugitives, ceased to function as a group after 1928, and by the 
end of the 1930s most had fled Nashville—generally for higher pay and 
greater recognition in the North. Thus, it is more than a little ironic that 
sixty years later the Fugitives continue to be remembered and honored as 
a group and to be identified with the university that was embarrassed by 
their efforts and tried hard to disown them. Like the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, the “Vanderbilt tradition” in modern literature (which includes the 
Agrarians and the New Critics as well as the Fugitives) is an identifiable, 
if badly misnamed, reality. 

To take Allen Tate’s classic formulation one step farther, there is a dis- 
tinctively southern mode of the modernist imagination. This can be seen 
the moment we compare the practice of the Fugitives with that of fellow 
southerners, such as the Poetry Society of South Carolina, or fellow mod- 
ernists, such as the imagists of London. To begin with the southern end of 
the equation, the Nashville poets announced in the first issue of their 
magazine that the “Fugitive flees from nothing faster than from the high- 
caste Brahmins of the Old South.”? This is not to say that the Fugitives 
were renouncing their identity as southerners (only to recover it a few 
years later in their Agrarian phase), but that they were staking out a posi- 
tion as self-critical insiders who would discover the universal in the local, 
even when that meant exposing the contradictions in southern life. They 
believed with William Butler Yeats that we make rhetoric out of our quar- 
rel with others, poetry out of our quarrel with ourselves. 

The South Carolina poets (Dubose Heyward, Hervey Allen, Josephine 
Pinckney et al.) were more interested in exploiting the quaint and pictur- 
esque qualities of southern customs, mores, and geography. Their error 
was almost literally that of failing to see the forest for the trees. In an 
editorial in the June, 1924, issue of the Fugitive, Donald Davidson raised 
this issue and made a salient distinction. He noted that “Frost has written 
of New England, Sandburg of Chicago, but whatever is good in their po- 
etry is good not merely because they wrote of specific places. Place is inci- 
dental. . . . The poem, not the ‘scene’ or the business of interpreting the 
‘scene,’ must be uppermost in [the poet’s] consciousness.” According to 
William H. Slavick, the Charlestonians failed Davidson’s test because 
they did “not reflect the distinctive inner dimension of the South.””> Un- 


2, William Pratt, introduction to Pratt, ed., The Fugitive Poets (New York, 1965), 24. 
3. See William H. Slavick, Dubose Heyward (Boston, 1981), 39. 
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like William Faulkner, they had little sense of the human heart’s conflict 
with itself. 

If the Fugitives were more universal than the Charlestonians in their 
interests, they were also more concrete in their language. As Louis D. 
Rubin, Jr., has pointed out, the preference of the Charlestonians for con- 
creteness extended only to their subject matter, not to their diction and 
imagery. “Though the South Carolina poets wrote about concrete sub- 
jects such as marshes, houses, people, gardens, islands, waterways, milk 
boats, and the like, the language they used was filled with abstraction.’ 
Whereas the Fugitives embodied ideas in things, the Charlestonians in- 
vested things with the airy insubstantiality of ideas.‘ 

If the Fugitives were too modern to be southern in the parochial sense 
in which the Charlestonians understood that term, they were also too 
southern to be modern in the narrow and eccentric pattern of imagism. 
According to John Crowe Ransom, the imagists went too far in their re- 
jection of Victorian sententiousness. This resulted in a doctrinaire flight 
from ideas and a fetishistic preoccupation with things. The “physical 
poetry” thus produced may have been technically accomplished, but 
it lacked moral content and human interest—it was ultimately trivial. 
In contrast, the modernism advocated by Ransom and company was 
a recovery of the metaphysical tradition of seventeenth-century verse. 
Ransom argued that in poetry the moral and aesthetic elements must 
exist as indissolubly as the elements of a chemical compound, not as ar- 
bitrarily as the ingredients of lemonade. You can vary the amounts of 
lemon and sugar almost at will and still have lemonade. Remove the 
Na or the Cl, however, and you no longer have salt. You have Dubose 
Heyward or Amy Lowell. 

From another perspective one might say that the provincialism of the 
Charlestonians and the iconoclasm of the imagists represented legitimate 
aesthetic impulses that, carried too far, led to an impasse. Fugitive poetics 
served as a corrective to both extremes. By rendering the inner life of the 
South in concrete terms (rather than allegorizing the countryside), the 
Fugitives transcended the superficialities of local color. By restoring ideas 
and values to the rich particularities of the world’s body (rather than 


4. Louis D. Rubin, Jr., “The Southern Muse: Two Poetry Societies,” in Rubin, The Curi- 
ous Death of the Novel: Essays in American Literature (Baton Rouge, 1967), 217. 

5. Among the South Carolina poets the one notable exception to this generalization was 
Beatrice Ravenal, who managed to blend regional subject matter with modern poetics. 
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purging that body of mind and soul), they redeemed the metaphor as “felt 
thought” and thereby consummated the modernist revolution. As John 
Gould Fletcher, the only man who participated in both the imagist and 
Fugitive movements, said of the Nashville group: “It takes the innova- 
tions of form of the free-verse school more or less for granted; what it 
quarrels with is fundamentally their attitude toward art. It begins by chal- 
lenging the importance of emotion in poetry; it asserts that intellect and 
not emotion is the true basis of poetic art; and it proposes a return to 
classicism as the only possible remedy for the common looseness and fa- 
cility of much present-day poetic art.’”’® 


The Agrarian movement, which by 1930 had engaged the energies of 
the four major Fugitives (Ransom, Tate, Davidson, and Robert Penn War- 
ren) and of eight other southerners (including the remarkably protean 
Fletcher), was not a chauvinistic abandonment of southern modernism 
but simply a different version of the same sensibility that had animated 
Fugitive poetry. As both Fugitives and Agrarians, the Nashville group 
was reacting against what Daniel Joseph Singal calls “southern Victorian- 
ism.” (That Vanderbilt’s English department chairman Edwin Mims, who 
tried to persuade the Fugitives not to publish their magazine, was a noted 
Tennyson scholar is almost too appropriate to be true.) According to this 
view of things, southern Victorians, like their British counterparts, be- 
lieved in human perfectability and in the upward spiral of history. If the 
South had had a glorious agrarian past, its industrial future promised to 
be even better. In contrast, southern modernists such as the Fugitives and 
Agrarians tended to be skeptical of the philosophy of progress, to be anti- 
liberal and antihumanistic, and to stay one step short of despair by main- 
taining an essentially spiritual (although usually nonsectarian) view of 
man and his place in the cosmos. Like the Fugitives, the Agrarians were 
not spokesmen for a united South but eccentric visionaries ignored by 
materialists for whom the good life eventually came to mean a landscape 
of suburban shopping malls and high-rise hotels with revolving restau- 
rants on top, 

Although the Agrarian myth is still a vital part of the Vanderbilt tradi- 
tion, the movement itself was short-lived and spectacularly unsuccessful. 
The year the Agrarians published I’ll Take My Stand, 1930, was an un- 
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propitious time to be warning Americans of the dangers of industrialism 
and economic progress. It is unlikely that people standing in bread lines 
wanted to embrace a philosophy that, in Ransom’s words, not only 
wouldn’t butter that bread but would also delay their eating it. Thus, 
Agrarianism survived less as a political program than as a secular reli- 
gion. And like most religions, it offered an attitude for living in a world 
that could not be changed. Not surprisingly Ransom, Tate, and Warren 
each drifted away in time to other interests (and in Tate’s case to another 
creed). Only Donald Davidson remained a true believer, steeped in south- 
ern history and southern myth. However, Davidson’s stand was not 
finally against Yankee values or Yankee industry or even Yankee race rela- 
tions so much as against historical discontinuity itself. The most conser- 
vative of the Fugitive-Agrarians had been baptized in the fires of moder- 
nity just as surely as his more cosmopolitan brethren. 

But what of those cosmopolitan brethren? The senior member of 
that company, John Crowe Ransom, may have declared himself “recon- 
structed but unregenerate,” but even in his Agrarian phase he seemed 
interested in preserving traditional southern culture more for formalistic 
than for substantive reasons. His most persistent intellectual quest was to 
find coherence in a world no longer shaped by a belief in transcendent 
dogma. For Ransom social conventions and amenities came to serve the 
function that religious ritual had performed in earlier periods of history. 
When he tried, as a purely secular exercise, to be a good, churchgoing 
Methodist, he found himself hampered by an inability to affirm the 
Nicene Creed. In God Without Thunder Ransom laments the immanent- 
ist character of our age; however, there is more than a little truth to Yvor 
Winters’ surmise that what Ransom really wanted was “thunder without 
God.” 

For Robert Penn Warren, whose allegiance to the concrete prescrip- 
tions of Agrarianism was always most tentative, the religious quest was 
almost exactly the opposite of what it had been for Ransom. Rather than 
seeking to beautify the City of Man with the ceremonies and rituals of an 
outworn creed, Warren eschewed all the formalities of religion (dogma 
and ritual) only to find religious truth in the things of this world. By at- 
tributing a sacramental vision to Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, Warren declared that a universe infused with Grace— 
whatever Grace might be—is its own most efficacious sacrament. His 
church was Yeats’s foul rag and bone shop of the heart. 
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Of the major Fugitive-Agrarians only Allen Tate completed the journey 
to Augustine’s City of God. If Tate realized that the hierarchy of the older 
southern society was irrecoverable, he nevertheless believed that the hier- 
archy of creation is eternal. His conversion to the Roman Catholic church 
in 1950 signaled a willingness to accept both ritual and dogma. It also 
brought to an end a poetic career that embodied many of the contradic- 
tions and creative tensions of southern modernism. One cannot help be- 
lieving that, in resolving those contradictions and tensions, Tate’s conver- 
sion both saved his soul and ruined his art. His were songs of search, not 
of praise. 

What makes the Agrarian movement more than just an early chapter in 
the intellectual biographies of several prominent southern writers or a 
footnote in the history of southern eccentricity is the enduring truth of 
Agrarian values. More than half a century after publication of I'll Take 
My Stand, America is reaping the harvest of rampant industrialism, ur- 
ban blight, air and water pollution, and the virtual disappearance of the 
family farm. For the first time since the New Deal, a majority of Ameri- 
cans are rejecting the omnicompetent state and voting for less govern- 
ment interference in their individual and communal lives. This is not to 
suggest that Agrarianism has triumphed as a political movement or even 
that it is likely to be revived as such: by no stretch of the imagination was 
Ronald Reagan of Dixon, Illinois, by way of Hollywood, California, a 
southern Agrarian. But an essential part of the coalition that brought 
conservatism to power is the sort of cultural traditionalism that once 
made the Nashville Agrarians anathema to enlightened progressives on 
both sides of the Mason-Dixon Line. : 

Perhaps of more direct political relevance is the seminal intellectual in- 
fluence of neo-Agrarian philosopher Richard M. Weaver. Weaver, who 
studied under Davidson at Vanderbilt and taught with Cleanth Brooks 
and Warren at Louisiana State University, was a leading spokesman for 
cultural traditionalism. He saw a paradigm of the traditional society in 
the southern Agrarian vision and, during a brief academic career ended 
by his untimely death in 1963, elevated that vision from poetic myth to 
the realm of metaphysics. His books and articles greatly influenced 
younger political writers such as William Buckley and Russell Kirk, who 
then did much to enhance the intellectual respectability of conservatism 
in the world outside the academy. 
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Regardless of who wins the next election (or the next ten elections), 
conservative ideas are now part of the national debate in a way they were 
not during Richard Weaver’s own lifetime. (The Barry Goldwater cam- 
paign, which effected the conservative takeover of the Republican party 
and launched the political career of Ronald Reagan, occurred a year after 
Weaver’s death.) The number of young conservative journalists and 
thinkers has increased dramatically in the quarter-century since Weaver 
died, and the number of journals and think tanks in which they can test 
and disseminate their views has grown exponentially. In 1983 the conser- 
vative Ingersoll Foundation recognized this fact by endowing two pres- 
tigious literary prizes, the T. S. Eliot Award for Creative Writing and the 
Richard M. Weaver Award for Scholarly Letters. (The 1986 recipient of 
the latter was charter Agrarian Andrew Lytle.) As Weaver himself noted 
fifty years ago, ideas have consequences. 


The major Fugitive-Agrarians always saw themselves as writers more 
than polemicists, and it is by their literary productivity and legacy that 
they must be judged. The most obvious and controversial part of that leg- 
acy lies not in their verse or their social essays, but in the new approach to 
literary criticism that they did so much to develop and promote. Like 
most successful revolutions, the New Criticism started as a radical insur- 
gency, blossomed into an idea whose time had come, and gained nearly 
universal acceptance before withering into the irrelevance of received 
wisdom. Since the 1950s the death of the New Criticism has been de- 
clared so often that it has become nearly as much of a cliché as the death 
of the novel. I suspect, however, that what is dead is not the critical tradi- 
tion of the Vanderbilt group and its various allies, but a caricature of that 
criticism, one that scarcely exists outside the imagination of its attackers. 
The only way to maintain the straw-man image of the New Criticism is 
by not reading the essays of Ransom, Brooks, and Warren. 

The most egregious misperception many people have of the New Criti- 
cism is that it was monolithic, a southern literary Mafia with Ransom as 
amiable godfather and Brooks and Warren as eager young hitmen. Such a 
viewpoint ignores the spirited disagreements that divided the Vanderbilt 
critics in their assessment of particular works (e.g., the rift between 
Ransom and Tate over The Waste Land) and even in their understanding 
of the nature of poetry itself. To cite one example among many: when 
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Ransom sent his essay “Shakespeare at Sonnets” to his former students 
Brooks and Warren at the Southern Review, they initially rejected it be- 
fore accepting a revised version. Although the rejection letter has not 
been preserved, it is not difficult to infer what Brooks and Warren dis- 
liked in their old teacher’s analysis. 

All three critics regarded metaphor as an essential element of poetry; 
however, Ransom had a much more rigid conception of metaphor than 
did Brooks and Warren. To Ransom’s mind, the most legitimate form of 
metaphor was the metaphysical conceit. The imagination was fully 
operative only when it could develop in detail and with logical precision 
what Samuel Johnson called the “occult resemblances” between dis- 
similar objects. John Donne was unquestionably the master of this sort of 
metaphor; William Shakespeare was not. Rather than develop a single 
metaphor in his sonnets, Shakespeare would accumulate a series of pleas- 
ing comparisons, which functioned primarily as ornamentation. At best, 
according to this reasoning, Shakespeare created a unity of sentiment, not 
of perception. 

In The Well Wrought Urn, Brooks responded by questioning Ransom’s 
implicit assumption that poetry exists for the sake of the extended meta- 
phor. Donne was undeniably a great poet, but his was not the only sort of 
poetry there is. Nor was it necessarily the sort that Shakespeare was try- 
ing to write. To insist that a poem have a logical structure is, in Brooks’s 
judgment, to reduce it to.a prose statement to which poetic language has 
been added (like sugar to the lemonade?). Brooks prefers to think of a 
poem as a drama that strives not for logical but for psychological unity. 
(Even a lyric has a speaker and an implied situation.) Rather than be an 
end in itself, metaphor becomes a means, albeit the primary means, for 
achieving dramatic coherence in a poem. And Shakespeare did achieve 
such coherence, even if his use of metaphor was looser than Donne’s. In 
fact—and this was Brooks’s most telling argument—a rigorous scrutiny 
of Donne’s verse reveals that it too falls short of Ransom’s standard of 
poetic logic.’ 


7. For Brooks’s comments on Ransom, see Cleanth Brooks, “Criticism, History, and 
Critical Relativism,” in Brooks, The Well Wrought Urn: Studies in the Structure of Poetry 
(Cornwall, N.Y., 1947), 197-225. Ransom himself did not always practice what. he 
preached regarding consistency of metaphor. In his twenty-line poem “The Dead Boy,” for 
example, Ransom compares a recently deceased child to a green bough, a black cloud, a 
sword beneath his mother’s heart, a pig with a pasty face, and the first fruits of his family. 
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Another damaging misconception about the Vanderbilt New Critics is 
that they were narrow aesthetes so concerned with the ambiguities and 
paradoxes of language that they were oblivious to the world outside their 
study. Here again, the facts tell quite another story. No one who has read 
Cleanth Brooks’s early (and recent) dialect studies or virtually anything 
he has written in the past forty years, particularly his four books on 
Faulkner, would question his breadth of knowledge and interest. His 
partner, Robert Penn Warren, was, if anything, an even more eclectic and 
impure critic. All that Brooks and Warren ever insisted upon is that the 
critic—whatever else he may do—begin his labors by reading the text at 
hand. That that should seem such an obvious, even simplistic, exhorta- 
tion is a measure of how complete a victory the New Criticism has won in 
its war against what René Wellek and Austin Warren call “extrinsic” ap- 
proaches to literature. In an age when social polemics are reasserting 
themselves from the feminist left and the neoconservative right and the 
academy is being bewitched by the new gnosticism of critical theory, it 
may be time to relearn the old lesson of the New Criticism.’ As a strategy 
for reading and a method of teaching literature, it has yet to be equaled. 

The notion of a southern literary establishment probably owes more to 
the dominance of the Vanderbilt New Critics during the forties and fifties 
than to the creative efforts of even such literary giants as William 
Faulkner and Tennessee Williams. Other regions of the country, notably 
the Northeast and the Midwest, produced a larger number of first-rate 
writers, but none produced as great a sense of regional self-consciousness 
as the South. It was the Vanderbilt group (as Fugitives, Agrarians, and 
New Critics) who did the most to define that self-consciousness. Once the 
reader gets beyond the boosterism of Dixie patriots and the condescen- 
sion of those Yankees who regard a literate southerner with the sort of 
amazement Dr. Johnson reserved for women preachers and performing 
dogs, what must remain is the conviction that a “southern” writer—be 
he good, bad, or indifferent—is the product of a culture that gives him 
identifiable themes and values. The reader knows those themes and val- 
ues not only because the Vanderbilt critics wrote about them in their es- 


8. A New Yorker cartoon adorns a bulletin board in the building where I teach. It shows 
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says, but also because they produced a rich and varied body of creative 
work that tells us what it means to be a southerner in the modern world. 


Although it would be foolhardy to try to reduce Vanderbilt fiction, much 
less southern fiction, to a single theme, there are certain concerns that 
seem more dominant in the stories and novels of southern modernism 
than in the fiction of other regions. According to Allen Tate, the modern 
Southern Renascence came into being when the traditional and insular 
culture of the Old South began to be assimilated into the mainstream of 
American life. The conflicts inherent in this transition created the materi- 
als for an ironic and introspective literature. In the fiction of Ernest 
Hemingway and F. Scott Fitzgerald, discontinuity with the past is a given. 
In the work of Faulkner, Williams, Eudora Welty, and the Vanderbilt 
writers, this discontinuity not only is an experienced reality, but often 
provides the central dramatic conflict on which the narrative turns. 
When, as in recent years, this same conflict appears in the works of other 
ethnic and regional writers (e.g., Jews, Catholics, and rural westerners), 
there is an eerie sense of déja vu, as if the southern novel has simply been 
transplanted to a different environment. 

The transition and conflict at the heart of southern modernism to- 
gether form the principal theme of Tate’s novel The Fathers. Tate’s nar- 
rator, Lacy Buchan, now an old man, remembers his childhood and ado- 
lescence during secession and its bloody aftermath. To Tate, the military 
defeat of the South was secondary to the passing of the old order, an 
order represented here by Lacy’s father, Major Buchan. A gentleman of 
the old school, the major lives a public and ritualistic life, guided by the 
customs and mores of his society. His is a traditionalist sensibility, nur- 
tured by a stoic temperament and a classical world view. In contrast, his 
son-in-law George Posey is the wave of the future—a romantic who acts 
from private impulse, completely oblivious to the amenities and restraints 
that define Major Buchan’s role in society. The enveloping action of the 
Civil War becomes the outward symbol of this philosophical conflict. As 
narrator, Lacy is caught between the paradigms represented by his fa- 
ther and his brother-in-law. Like Nick Carraway, he is a questing ob- 
server whose moral education gives the novel its ultimate coherence and 
meaning. 

Robert Penn Warren’s All the King’s Men represents another variation 
on this same theme. Here the civilization of the Old South is embodied in 
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Judge Montague Irwin, a patriarch who seems to have stepped right out 
of the pages of I’ll Take My Stand. His antitype is the populist dema- 
gogue Willie Stark, the redneck governor who has led the revolt of the 
wool hats against the silk-hat crowd. Caught in the middle is Warren’s 
narrator, Jack Burden, a son of the aristocracy who now works for Willie. 
As the novel unfolds, the virtues and vices of both men become more evi- 
dent. In their tragic incompleteness, neither Irwin nor Stark is a fully ade- 
quate role model. But unlike Lacy Buchan, who finally casts his lot with 
one side of the dichotomy by embracing the example of George Posey, 
Jack Burden finds a third option in the lifestyle of the Scholarly At- 
torney—-a man who has forsaken the world of the southern aristocracy 
for a life of Christian asceticism. (During his childhood Jack had thought 
himself to be that man’s son, only to discover years later that he was actu- 
ally Irwin’s son.) At the end of the novel Jack rejects the old world by 
selling the judge’s house, which he has inherited, and he refuses to reenter 
politics as part of what is left of Willie’s machine, although he leaves the 
door open for backing a more acceptable candidate later. He and his new 
wife (another disillusioned child of the Old South) venture into the world 
with a hard-earned vision of Original Sin and the redemptive power of 
human love. 

Ironically enough, the treatment of the modernist dilemma in the 
works of Tate and Warren is almost opposite the position each man ar- 
rived at in his personal life. Tate, who accepted the resolution of ortho- 
dox faith, was capable of portraying only anguished irresolution in his 
art. Warren, who remained outside any religious tradition, time and 
again depicted in his art the Christian drama of salvation or its secular 
equivalent. (The bloody gothicism of so many of Warren’s works may be 
a preemptive attempt to answer the charge that his moral philosophy is 
merely a tough-minded humanism.) This ironic reversal is true not only 
of Tate’s and Warren’s fiction but of their poetry as well. 

In his verse Tate identifies the characteristic malaise of the modern age 
not as hedonism but its opposite, Manichaeism. By abdicating his hu- 
manity and committing the fallacy of “‘angelism,” man cuts himself off 
from the physical reality of the world. He is thus left in the solipsistic 
prison of the self. In “Ode to the Confederate Dead,” for example, Tate 
defines “‘mute speculation” as “the patient curse / That stones the eyes, or 
like the jaguar leaps / For his own image in a jungle pool, his victim.” 
Similarly, in “Last Days of Alice” he casts Lewis Carroll’s heroine not as a 
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little girl seeking strange worlds beyond the looking glass, but as a female 
Narcissus plagued by “Love for herself who, as an earthly twain, / Pouted 
to join her two in a sweet one.” There is no solution offered for this 
plight, only an inchoate sense of the form such a solution might take: “O 
God of our flesh,” Tate implores, “return us to your wrath, / Let us be evil 
could we enter in / Your grace, and falter on the stony path!” Not yet a 
Catholic, Tate intuitively knew that salvation lay in incarnation and that, 
properly understood, the descent into the flesh was a fortunate fall. 

Unlike Tate and Ransom before him, Warren does not bemoan the loss 
of transcendence in the modern world. Hence he does not try to compen- 
sate for that loss by embracing either the dogma or the ritual of an earlier 
religious tradition. For Warren, Original Sin is a sign not of man’s es- 
trangement from God but of his spiritual ties with other men. If it is a 
happy sin, a felix culpa, it is not because it requires “so great a re- 
deemer,” but because it makes self-knowledge and human brotherhood 
possible. This is particularly evident in Warren’s later verse, which, ac- 
cording to Monroe K. Spears, became “more open, more unabashedly 
personal, more overtly psychological and religious.”’ Particularly in the 
sequence of poems “Can I See Arcturus from Where I Stand?” (1975), 
Warren finds everyday experience fraught with a sacramental significance 
he is unable to decipher. Although Ransom and Tate were intent on defin- 
ing the God who is absent, Warren was able only to intuit the one who is 
present. Ransom, the Old Testament agnostic, and Tate, the Augustinian 
Catholic, were better theologians than was Warren because both had a 
more schematic understanding of religion. Warren’s faith was essentially 
metaphorical, and what he saw on the other side of the metaphor was not 
a creed but a mystery. Rather than solve that mystery, he invited the 
reader to share his passionate apprehension of it. 


In almost all genres, Vanderbilt writers have been in the forefront of mod- 
ern southern literature. (Only in drama have their contributions been 
negligible. The various dramatic productions of Warren’s All the King’s 
Men and Brother to Dragons, Jesse Hill Ford’s television plays, and 
Davidson’s folk opera Singin’ Billy offer little competition to the works of 
Paul Green or to Dubose and Dorothy Heyward’s Porgy, much less to the 
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major dramas of Tennessee Williams and Lillian Hellman.) Consider, for 
example, the frequent!y overlooked area of social and historical criticism. 
Given their many other accomplishments, it is easy to forget that the first 
published books of Warren, Tate, and Lytle were all biographies of fa- 
mous figures from the Civil War era. Davidson’s two-volume study of the 
Tennessee River is also richly historical. Among the other contributors to 
I'll Take My Stand, John Donald Wade and Frank Lawrence Owsley 
went on to become noted historians, and Lyle Lanier distinguished him- 
self in the field of psychology. During the last thirty years of his life, 
Robert Penn Warren took fruitful breaks from poetry, fiction, and liter- 
ary criticism to write perceptively on race relations and the burden of 
southern history. Finally, one should note that Ralph McGill, probably 
the most important southern journalist of the twentieth century, partook 
of the literary excitement generated by the Fugitives during his under- 
graduate years at Vanderbilt.'° 

Although it has yet to produce a novelist of the stature of Faulkner, 
Welty, or Thomas Wolfe, Vanderbilt has turned out more than its share of 
gifted fiction writers. Only the shortest list of major southern novels 
would fail to include Lytle’s The Velvet Horn and Tate’s The Fathers. 
None would exclude Warren’s All the King’s Men. Among the twenty-five 
selections in Benjamin Forkner and Patrick Samway’s Stories of the Mod- 
ern South, four are by Vanderbilt alumni (Warren, Elizabeth Spencer, 
Madison Jones, and Hunter Kay). Two others are by Caroline Gordon 
and Peter Taylor, writers with intimate ties to the Vanderbilt tradition. 
(Taylor, whom Walter Sullivan has called “the last Agrarian,” even en- 
rolled briefly at Vanderbilt before transferring to Kenyon to study under 
Ransom.) Of only slightly less importance are such fine Vanderbilt fic- 
tionists as Jesse Stuart, James Still, Walter Sullivan, Jesse Hill Ford, and (if 
one blurs the distinction between fiction and creative journalism) Roy 
Blount, Jr. Nor should one ignore such singular accomplishments as 
Stanley Johnson’s The Professor, Randall Jarrell’s Pictures from an In- 
stitution, and James Dickey’s Deliverance. 

As impressive as its prose achievements may be, the Vanderbilt tradi- 


10. McGill’s biographer, Harold Martin, notes that “three or four evenings a week, 
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tion began with the writing of poetry, and that is where its enduring leg- 
acy lies. Because of the vitality of the Fugitive movement, one might 
be tempted to see Vanderbilt poetry as a pre-World War II phenome- 
non that ended when the Fugitive ceased publication in 1928, or when 
Ransom left Vanderbilt for Kenyon College a decade later, or at least 
when Tate converted to Catholicism in 1950. The truth, however, is that 
Vanderbilt poets have made a more significant contribution to American 
verse in the postwar era than they did even in the heyday of the Fugitive 
movement. No doubt American poetry itself has declined since the age of 
T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Robert Frost, and Wallace Stevens, so that what 
remains may be a case of big fish in a little pond, but I submit that 
Randall Jarrell and James Dickey have been more important poets for 
their generation than Ransom and Tate were for theirs. The real case for 
the continuing greatness of Vanderbilt poetry, however, lives in a career 
that spanned both the prewar and postwar eras—that of Robert Penn 
Warren. 

Properly speaking, Warren had two distinct careers, each encompass- 
ing approximately half the six decades he spent as a publishing writer. 
The first career ran from the mid-1920s through the mid-1950s. During 
this time Warren was known as a novelist and critic who also wrote po- 
etry. All the King’s Men, which won the Pulitzer Prize in 1946, is one of 
the great novels of American literature, and Night Rider (1939), At 
Heaven’s Gate (1943), World Enough and Time (1950), and Band of 
Angels (1955) have enjoyed a popular and critical acclaim that would be 
the envy of many first-rate novelists. Meanwhile, the textbooks Warren 
wrote in collaboration with Brooks—particularly Understanding Poetry 
(1938, 1950)—shaped the teaching of literature in America for at least a 
generation. Had Warren ceased writing in 1955, he probably still would 
have an important place in the literary history of this century. 

Although there can be some debate over when Warren’s second career 
began, the publication in 1957 of the Pulitzer Prize—winning Promises: 
Poems, 1954—56 seems as plausible a point of demarcation as any. Over 
the next twenty-eight years, Warren published a dozen additional vol- 
umes of verse, including three collections of selected poems coming at 
roughly ten-year intervals. In each of these collections, the entries appear 
in reverse chronological order. Not only does this give greater promi- 
nence to the more recent work, but in the last volume—New and Se- 
lected Poems, 1923-1985—only 35 of the 322 pages were devoted to 
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poems written before 1954. Although Warren published five more novels 
and continued to write provocative criticism, his later fiction was not well 
received, and his critical stance fell out of vogue. Thus, his present and 
probably most substantial claim to fame is as one of a handful of major 
American poets of the postwar era, as well as the nation’s first official 
poet laureate. 

In describing Warren’s verse, James Dickey writes: “Opening a book of 
poems by Robert Penn Warren is like putting out the light of the sun, or 
like plunging into the labyrinth and feeling the thread break after the first 
corner is passed, One will never come out in the same Self as that in 
which one entered. When he is good, and often even when he is bad, you 
had as soon read Warren as live. He gives you the sense of poetry as a 
thing of final importance of life.”'! Whereas Ransom and Tate quit writ- 
ing poetry after they had exhausted the formal, ironic vein of Fugitive 
verse, Warren was able to move beyond the constrictions of early south- 
ern modernism and, in a midlife change of voice, forge a style that was as 
far removed from Fugitive poetics as those poetics were from the moon- 
light-and-magnolias tradition of the nineteenth-century South. 

Like so many revolutions, modernism died of its own success. Having 
purified the dialect of the tribe by rediscovering irony and paradox and 
by banishing romantic bombast, the movement came eventually to seem 
too enervated and too cerebral. By the same token, the cultural transfor- 
mation that produced the Southern Renascence ran its course. With the 
ascendancy of the Sunbelt, the traditionalism of the Agrarians began to 
resemble less the doomed and heroic stand at the Alamo than the maneu- 
vers of those Japanese soldiers who still lurk in hiding on South Sea is- 
lands, unaware that World War II is over. Although change is inevitable, 
there is a vast difference between the change of growth and that of decay. 
Throughout this sixty-year career, Robert Penn Warren never ceased to 
grow. With his roots planted firmly in the Vanderbilt tradition, he was the 
magnificent redwood of our poetry. 


As the following essays demonstrate, the Vanderbilt tradition is finally 
neither an orthodoxy nor a party line. For many years it was a search for 
southern modernism, and although the terms southern and modern no 


longer mean what they once did, the tradition continues as an affirmation 
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that literature is indeed of central importance to life. The writers and crit- 
ics who were nurtured, however briefly, in the environs of Nashville’s 
Twenty-first Avenue responded to that experience in vastly different 
ways, but to imagine any of them unaffected by it is akin to imagining 
James Joyce unaffected by the Catholic church. Whether the legacy of the 
Fugitives, Agrarians, and New Critics is regarded as a patrimony to be 
treasured or an anachronism to be shunned, it is an enduring part of the 
literary gene pool. Vanderbilt writers do not regard tradition as an elegy 
for the past so much as a celebration of the past in the present. 
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Vanderbilt English and the Rise of 
the New Criticism 


three decades, Vanderbilt University fielded one of the best small 

departments of English in this country. This situation resulted 
more nearly from chance than from design on the part of Vanderbilt’s 
administration. During that time the department was run by two auto- 
cratic heads—first Edwin Mims (1912-1942) and then Walter Clyde 
Curry (1942-1955), both of whom were old-line Germanic scholars pro- 
foundly committed to traditional historical scholarship. Each man made 
terrible mistakes in handling his personnel, but both men had many vir- 
tues in addition to their serious deficiencies in character and even, sur- 
prising as it may seem, in probity. 

Mims stamped several generations of Vanderbilt students by insist- 
ing that they memorize many lines of poetry, especially the poetry of 
Tennyson. His teaching methods and courses changed so little over the 
years that the children of Vanderbilt alumni could come armed with their 
parents’ notes and thus be provided with cribs. But to Donald Davidson 
as a fledgling undergraduate, Mims provided the “stunning revelation” 
that “English and American literature offered subjects to study, not just 
books to read.” ! Andrew Lytle has said much the same thing in conversa- 
tion—that Mims was the ideal teacher for beginning students in English. 
In contrast, John Crowe Ransom took a much sterner view. It was Mims 


Y rom the early 1920s through the early 1950s, almost precisely 
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whom he had in mind when he wrote: “It would be a misuse of terms to 
employ the word instruction for the offices either of the professors who 
read aloud or of those who require the memory work. The professors so 
engaged are properly curators.”? 

More than for anything else that he did, including his published work, 
Mims will be remembered as the man who scuttled a graduate fellowship 
for Allen Tate in classics; who did not retain Robert Penn Warren after 
his three years of teaching at Vanderbilt in the early thirties; and who 
above all allowed Ransom, indeed almost encouraged him, to leave Van- 
derbilt for Kenyon College in 1937. (“The letting go of Warren, who 
asked so little as a reward for staying, is the most nearly criminal thing in 
the Vanderbilt record. I have no resentment for their not keeping me,” 
Ransom wrote to Cleanth Brooks in mid-March, 1941.)’ 

Although Mims stood for the New South and often presented himself, 
especially in print, as an exponent of progress, he often blocked progress 
in his own department and college (he also was chairman of the humani- 
ties division). He regularly tended to discount the accomplishments of 
the Fugitives and Agrarians and to thwart them individually at every 
turn, from before publication of the Fugitive in 1922 until much later. 
One of the worst things that Mims ever did was to suggest to Warren 
in the final semester of his senior year that he let up in pursuing the 
Founder’s Medal so that the son of the chairman of Vanderbilt’s board 
could win. Warren, who did nothing of the kind, won the medal. Later, 
when Mims found that Warren would be replacing him as the instructor 
in a Nashville night school, he cancelled his resignation and returned to 
the school so that Warren could not have the job, even though Warren 
needed the money and Mims did not. : 

On the other hand, as Davidson and Lytle acknowledged, Mims inter- 
ested many students in English literature (one of whom recently funded a 
chair at Vanderbilt in Mims’s name), and he at least did not undermine 
the commitment of Davidson, Lytle, Tate, Warren, Brooks, and others in 
the profession of letters. He also saw to it that Ransom was properly, al- 
beit by no means speedily, promoted despite his not having a Ph.D.—a 
degree in which Mims placed incredible faith. Ultimately, however, Mims 
could not brook Ransom’s receiving special recognition and pay at Van- 
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derbilt for his great distinction; hence, negotiations between the admin- 
istration and Ransom—negotiations conducted by Mims—came to 
nothing. Mims would be more comfortable without Warren and Ransom 
teaching at Vanderbilt. 

When Walter Clyde Curry was a young assistant professor of English, 
he participated in the Fugitive group, and as befits a man who taught 
Shakespeare, he wrote sonnets. He did not publish those but made his 
mark writing traditional—and very solid and enduring—scholarship 
such as Chaucer and the Medieval Sciences (1926). As Randall Stewart 
observed, Curry was the “new-type graduate-school scholar, and a very 
good one.”* Having come to Vanderbilt in 1915, he was there with the 
young Fugitives, whom he encouraged. Some of them regularly used his 
study and his typewriter. But Curry, more nearly following than depart- 
ing from Mims’s arbitrary and highhanded example, tended to be tyran- 
nical as head of the English department, and in 1952 he made a devas- 
tatingly bad series of choices when confronted by the dishonesty of a 
younger colleague, his favorite. Curry’s protégé copied a graduate stu- 
dent’s paper and published it as his own. When accused of this malfea- 
sance, he not only stood by the stolen work, stoutly averring that it was 
his, but even skillfully suborned the actual author into not testifying 
against him. Curry failed to act against his favorite. What is more damn- 
ing, he persuaded the dean of the graduate school and the chancellor of 
Vanderbilt, who got biased versions of the case, to fear public scandal 
and to reject punishing the culprit, who should have been dismissed. The 
scandal was that the malefactor went unpunished and even was pro- 
moted to full professor during Curry’s last year in office. (It is no wonder 
that Tate called Curry a “slimy bastard” in consequence.) 

During this same period, from 1952 to 1955, the department lost its 
two finest young members—Monroe K. Spears and J. A. Bryant, Jr., who 
both went on to much better careers as scholars, critics, and teachers than 
anyone then teaching in that department but Donald Davidson and 
Walter Sullivan. By the time that Curry retired in 1955 and Randall 
Stewart took his place, the English department had begun a long slide 
toward mediocrity. Although Curry was greatly respected in many quar- 
ters (often for good reason), his favoritism, like the biases of Mims, badly 
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hurt his faculty’s morale and crippled the staff for years to come. Mims 
lost Warren and Ransom; Curry lost Spears and Bryant. 

Despite the gloomy picture I have limned, the English department be- 
tween the early twenties and the early fifties was in many respects first- 
rate. During this time it played a major role in the rise of the New Criti- 
cism. It did so in many ways, both negative and positive, as we shall see. 


First a little history. It is important to recollect that criticism as such was 
frowned upon, often scorned, in the academy until well into the 1940s. 
Princeton, Harvard, Yale, and other leading universities were run by 
scholars of Germanic training and persuasion. It was a time, as Stewart 
has noted, “when George Lyman Kittredge dominated practically every 
English department in the country.” He added, “That domination, inci- 
dentally, may very well explain the absence of literary creativeness on so 
many college campuses.”* One can agree entirely with Stewart but 
should not overlook the fact that Kittredge, a great scholar, was never 
certified with a Ph.D. as license. He ran the Harvard English department 
with an iron hand despite not having the terminal degree. 

In 1981, looking back on the Harvard department of the 1920s, 
Douglas Bush said of Kittredge: “It tells us something about the weaker 
side of the humanities in the period and its most famous professor of En- 
glish that his magnum opus was a big history of witchcraft—though per- 
haps that had more human interest than much of our current critical the- 
orizing.” * Bush makes it plain that as a teacher Kittredge was often rough 
and boring, and intended to be. The worst teacher in Vanderbilt’s English 
department from the late thirties through the sixties was Claude Lee 
Finney, a product of Harvard brought in to replace Ransom; like Kit- 
tredge he bored generations of graduate students witless by dictating end- 
less bibliographies, as well as by reducing all of English literature from 
Edmund Spenser through James Joyce to an appendage of Neoplatonism. 
One course with Finney was more than enough; many graduate students 
at Vanderbilt had two or three full-year courses with him. Some of them 
never recovered from the experience, apparently carrying away from it 
mainly an endless supply of anecdotes about the eccentric Finney, who 
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never forgot a reference but seldom remembered one of his students 
by name. 

Despite (or because of) this cadre of Old High Germanic scholars, Van- 
derbilt had a fifth column of teachers devoted to humane letters, includ- 
ing modern and contemporary literature. This interest extended far be- 
yond modernism and was undergirded and fortified by extensive and 
profound scholarship. Ransom and Davidson could easily have taught 
classics or several modern languages. For most of his career at Vanderbilt 
(1920-1964), Davidson taught the history of the English lyric from its 
beginnings through John Donne, in addition to teaching modern poetry 
and the fiction of Thomas: Hardy, Joseph Conrad, and other modern au- 
thors. At Vanderbilt, Ransom taught a graduate course in Spenser, and he 
regularly taught Shakespeare and Milton (and often wrote about them as 
well). Ransom, as is well known, was educated in the classics and philos- 
ophy at Vanderbilt and, especially, at Oxford as a Rhodes scholar. He 
wryly commented that there was no point in his taking English, because it 
was his native language. His education paralleled that of the scholars who 
taught in English universities early in this century, especially at Oxford 
and Cambridge. The dedication of the Fugitives to modern literature and 
to criticism did not result from know-nothingism about literature and its 
backgrounds, despite widespread suggestions to the contrary. 

The interest in criticism at Vanderbilt, like that in writing poetry, 
mainly began with and through the example of Ransom, who saw poetry 
and criticism as profound games of infinite possibility. Criticism fastened 
itself upon Ransom’s mind while he was studying “Greats” at Oxford; it 
stayed with him—unlike his interests in economics, Agrarianism, teach- 
ing, and editing—the remainder of his long and full life. For Ransom, 
making criticism was a high-powered version of another favorite interest, 
solving complicated crossword puzzles and acrostics. If poetry was a su- 
perior form of amusement to T. S. Eliot, criticism performed the same 
function for Ransom. But he usually forged his criticism to measure po- 
etry in its endless variety (its meters and metaphors), not to plumb the 
dark waters of fiction and the depths of philosophy. 

When he was still quite young, Ransom began to identify himself with 
the artist and to see himself as a poet as well as a critic; his previously 
inchoate role as a man of letters then began to assume a definite shape. 
Consider his letter of November, 1913, to his father: “The artist (poet, 
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painter, novelist, play-wright) is pre-eminently a man to play upon the 
strings of human nature: he is interested in humanity, its vivid passions, 
its subtle refinements, its slow fires.”” 

The style and subtlety of Ransom’s example naturally appealed to the 
others interested in poetry and criticism. Anyone can see that influence in 
the letters and memoirs of the other leading Fugitives and Agrarians, es- 
pecially Tate and Warren. (Davidson tended to resist Ransom’s changes 
of interest, especially his moving away from Agrarianism.) When the 
Fugitives first met in 1920 at the home of James Frank to discuss philoso- 
phy, the organizer was a singular autodidact named Sidney Mttron 
Hirsch, whose perverse learning and misunderstanding of poetry may 
have exceeded Finney’s. The real leader, as Tate, Davidson, and others 
have said, was one who never directly asserted his leadership—John 
Crowe Ransom. 

Ransom already had invented and almost perfected a magnificent but 
deliberately minor style as a poet, a style marked by indirection, archaic 
diction, remote perspectives, distant voices, ironic echoes, and other 
subtleties; his own style as a person was much more natural and far less 
quaint. Instead of the arrogant pedagogy and pedantic historicism offered 
by Kittredge and his ilk, Ransom presented a new way not only of learn- 
ing literature but also of thinking about it and responding to it. This ap- 
proach naturally appealed to young men such as Davidson, Tate, Warren, 
and Brooks; it appealed deeply even to some of their fellow students who 
later gave up literature, many of whom distinguished themselves in other 
fields: the businessmen Alfred Starr, Jesse Wills, and Alec Stevenson; phy- 
sicians Sidney Burwell and Merrill Moore; professors (in areas other than 
letters) H. C. Nixon, William Yandell Elliott, and William C. Frierson; 
and journalist Henry Blue Kline. Ransom was fair-minded and unpreten- 
tious by nature and did not stand on protocol; he treated his younger col- 
leagues and even his students as equals once they had proved their mettle 
by demonstrating their learning and commitment, a test that Tate and 
Warren passed while still in their teens. “Eligibility for membership in the 
group,” according to Davidson, “did not of course depend upon family 
connection, place of birth, fraternity affiliation, or registration in Vander- 
bilt. The only qualification was ability to write poetry.” * 
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In the same place, Southern Writers and the Modern World (1958), 
Davidson also remarks that the “greatest of all privileges, in a sense, is the 
privilege of being let alone—of being neither promoted, nor subsidized, 
nor regulated, nor suppressed, nor interfered with in any way.... The 
Fugitives enjoyed the privilege in full measure.”? In these terms the dis- 
tance between the residence of James Frank (a businessman who was the 
brother-in-law of Sidney Hirsch) and Kirkland Hall (where the Vander- 
bilt administration was housed) was long, even though Davidson and 
many of the Fugitives thought of both the Vanderbilt campus and the 
town of Nashville as home. 

All of these men were southerners and thought of themselves as such. 
Yet all of them also possessed what Louis Rubin calls the “experience of 
difference,” the tension that Warren (in comparing, like Rubin, southern 
writers with American Jewish writers) deemed a “minority psychology,” 
which results in a certain “insideness of the outsider.” ° 

In any case the Fugitives were left alone, as Davidson stresses, and in 
that freedom they could pursue their common proclivity to be writers. 
(Ransom originally had wanted to be a New York journalist, an ambition 
that he nourished from his years at Oxford until well into middle age.) If 
the administration was indifferent to their writing, that indifference was 
largely salutary, and they seldom expended much energy in bridling 
about the way that Chancellor James Kirkland or Dr. Mims neglected 
them. Mims did interfere on occasion, notably when he tried to stop the 
Fugitive before it even began publication, as Tate has written. As Tate 
also said, Mims was shrewd enough (politically if not literarily) to praise 
the Fugitives collectively ‘“‘a little later.” '' Nevertheless, he continued to 
make it difficult for some of them personally from time to time, and none 
of the leading members ever forgave his conduct. Ransom wrote to his 
mother in 1939: “As between Chancellor Kirkland and Doctor Mims 
and Chancellor Carmichael .... they have done nothing for me, these 
many years, except not to fire me.” ? 

Late in life Mims fretted in letters to Randall Stewart that his role vis-a- 
vis the Fugitives would be misinterpreted. What he must have been wor- 
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rying about, with considerable reason, was that his part as spoiler would 
be discovered and criticized. On the whole it is fair to say that for the 
Fugitives “the pursuit of poetry as an art was the conclusion of the whole 
matter of living, learning, and being. It subsumed everything,” as David- 
son said in 1958." In such circumstances neglect or even opposition by 
such persons as Mims was a relatively minor irritant. 

I hope it is clear by now that this cast of characters is complicated and 
that the story of the rise of the New Criticism at Vanderbilt is by no 
means simple. If the situation were not complicated and fascinating, there 
would be no point in my trying to disentangle it—or to present it differ- 
ently than already has been done by such hands as Louise Cowan, 
Thomas Daniel Young, and Louis Rubin, as well as Davidson and Tate. 

The heads of the English department, Mims and Curry, were authori- 
tarian, and they did represent Germanic scholarship. But they also were 
committed to writing that encompassed more than historical scholarship. 
Mims could meet Davidson on the ground of their common interest in 
the oral tradition in literature; Curry, like the other Fugitives, was in- 
volved not only in teaching poetry but in writing it. And, although both 
heads championed the beauties of the Ph.D. with unabashed advocacy 
and wanted more and more Ph.D.’s in the English department (including 
those educated at Vanderbilt), neither one was a narrow specialist stuck 
in the corner of one field. They also were disinterested and sensible 
enough to see that Ransom and Davidson were given tenure and pro- 
moted properly despite not having Ph.D.’s. 

Although the department contained many historical scholars such as 
Finney and E. H. Duncan, it always had men other than Ransom and 
Davidson who wrote fiction, poetry, and criticism and who were gener- 
alists in the best sense. (That tradition at Vanderbilt has persisted in such 
figures as Donald Davie and Walter Sullivan.) One of them, Richmond C. 
Beatty, wrote criticism as well as doing more usual kinds of scholarship, 
such as a fine early book on William Byrd of Westover. Beatty did yeoman 
work until cancer wrecked his health and career. He taught Floyd C. 
Watkins and T. D. Young and many other good scholars, and under the 
general editorship of Randall Stewart he collaborated with Watkins and 
Young on The Literature of the South (1952), a textbook that presents an 
impressive roll of writers who studied and taught at Vanderbilt. 
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From the early twenties onward, then, Vanderbilt’s English department 
was open enough for scholars and writers and critics to meet on the same 
ground and to treat one another sensibly and politely. That was seldom 
the case elsewhere, it should be recalled. Scholars frowned upon critics 
and criticism, and the battle to allow criticism in the academy was pro- 
longed and fierce. The tide began to turn in the late 1930s at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and then at the University of lowa and the University of 
Minnesota. The critical aspect and impact of F. O. Matthiessen’s work at 
Harvard steadily increased from 1935 until his death in 1950. By the 
early 1940s criticism was beginning to be a force in New York City, espe- 
cially at Columbia. Soon after World War II the New Criticism made its 
way into classrooms throughout the nation and revolutionized criticism 
not only as a discipline of writing, but also as a means of teaching and 
reading. There is no need to mention every person involved in this revolu- 
tion, but it may be helpful to recall the general progression: in the late 
1930s Austin Warren and René Wellek were at lowa and R. S. Crane was 
at Chicago; in 1942 Robert Penn Warren went to Minnesota (home of 
Joseph Warren Beach); criticism did not firmly make its way at Yale until 
1947, when Brooks left Louisiana State University for New Haven. Of 
course, the revolution took longer still to get a real foothold at such bas- 
tions of old-line scholarship as Cornell (where Mims was educated), 
Johns Hopkins, and Stanford (where Curry got his Ph.D. and Yvor Win- 
ters fiercely defended a lonely outpost while writing poetry and criticism), 

It is easy to read between the lines of Allen Tate’s blast delivered to the 
English Club at Princeton in April, 1940, and to understand that on that 
memorable occasion he was perceived as a rude stepchild at best and 
probably more nearly as the boorish, prodigal bastard who, after many 
years’ absence, shows up at the family reunion with the sole purpose of 
embarrassing all present. With his usual incisive wit and his adamant re- 
fusal to suffer scholarship politely, Tate presented “Miss Emily and the 
Bibliographer” to an audience made up almost wholly of believers in 
the sanctity of historicism. He said that the “only man for whom: the 
greatness of the great poets is fixed is also dead” and that “history is no- 
body . . . when he had become the historical method.” Tate compared the 
historical method with the historical imagination and made it plain that 
most scholars were suffering the ill effects of having subscribed to the 
method without having the wit to use the historical imagination to under- 
stand the greatness of literature. He thought such scholars guilty of using 
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method to correlate literature “with the undigested lump of history.” 


Tate took the opportunity to disagree with Edmund Wilson, a Prince- 
ton critic (perhaps the only critic it had then produced), and to criticize 
Irving Babbitt and John Livingston Lowes severely, as well as countless 
unnamed scholars, some of whom were sitting before him in outraged 
wonderment. The shocked audience left in silence after hearing Tate’s 
parable about Miss Emily. “It is better to pretend with Miss Emily that 
something dead is living than to pretend with the bibliographer that 
something living [namely, literature] is dead. That is why Miss Emily [a 
necrophiliac in her romance as William Faulkner recounts it] remains a 
somewhat endearing horror for me,” Tate told his disbelieving listeners, 
most of whom would remain shocked to the end of their days.” 


To understand the relationship of the New Critics and the New Criticism 
to the Vanderbilt English department (and by extension to the LSU En- 
glish department when Brooks, Warren, Robert B. Heilman, and others 
were there in the mid-1930s through the mid-1940s), let us consider the 
relationship of I. A. Richards, F. R. Leavis, and William Empson with the 
English program at the University of Cambridge at about the same time. 
(No one, I trust, will take me to be suggesting in what follows that Van- 
derbilt English and Cambridge English during this period had parity. I 
contend only that Vanderbilt criticism and Cambridge criticism had 
much in common and that the principal makers of criticism at both 
schools were on an equal footing in many respects.) 

The New Critics were influenced far more deeply by Cambridge En- 
glish than by Oxford English, even though Ransom, Warren, and Brooks 
matriculated at Oxford as Rhodes scholars. The impact of Richards’ The 
Principles of Criticism (1925) and Practical Criticism (1929) was very 
great, as Brooks has written. The New Critics also read Empson and 
Leavis, and others associated with Scrutiny besides Leavis, with consider- 
able interest. It is obvious, for example, that what Brooks proposed in 
Modern Poetry and the Tradition (1938), especially in “Notes for a Re- 
vised History of English Poetry,” was partly affected by the reevaluations 
published in Scrutiny. In the minds of many people, the New Critics have 
long been associated with the Scrutiny circle, even though there are 
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marked differences. Among the things that both groups had in common 
were that each had been influenced deeply by Richards and even more by 
T. S. Eliot, and that each carried out, in widely differing ways, practical 
criticism, of necessity inventing that very style of criticism as they went 
along. 

L. C. Knights has observed, in the process of generally agreeing with 
Raymond Williams, that Cambridge English is elusive and almost inde- 
finable but that Cambridge criticism, also elusive, is easier to describe. 
“Cambridge criticism, conceived in ideal perfection,” Knights writes, 
“was concerned with minute particulars. . . . It was concerned with the 
ways in which poetry, all highly charged literature, can activate the imagi- 
nation in innumerable specific ways,—in a phrase, a rhythm, as well as in 
the larger structures of play or novel... . This, then, is the connexion 
between specific, or practical, criticism and the moral or Arnoldian bent 
that were both characteristic.” © (Everyone involved, Knights suggests, 
owes Coleridge a considerable debt.) Both the Vanderbilt critics and the 
Cambridge critics were concerned with the close reading of words on the 
page and with the moral dimension of literature, provided the word 
moral be taken in its largest sense, as Knights stresses. 

There are strong parallels between the makeup of the two programs of 
English and how criticism emerged in each, especially in the roles of the 
various principals. Knights, Joan Bennett, M. C. Bradbrook, and Basil 
Willey have credited Mansfield Forbes, a historian, with originating criti- 
cism at Cambridge. According to Willey, “Manny had a truly seminal 
mind, an imagination from which ours caught fire.” '? Forbes’s role paral- 
lels that of Sidney Hirsch as a catalyst in the Fugitive movement. Forbes 
now is remembered chiefly as the man who brought Richards back to 
Cambridge as a lecturer and who helped him present the practical criti- 
cism of poetry in the lecture hall. 

Only in 1919 was modern English recognized as a subject at Cam- 
bridge. Richards appeared on the scene in 1922, as the university was try- 
ing to create a real program of English studies. The Fugitive magazine 
began publication that same year. Although it was a good deal later be- 
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fore the attention of the Fugitives and Agrarians turned squarely toward 
criticism, the point is that the cauldron started simmering at each univer- 
sity about the same time, a few years after World War I ended. 

In the background at both universities were men educated as historical 
scholars. At Vanderbilt these figures included Walter Lynwood Fleming, 
a historian; Herbert Sanborn, a philosopher; Herbert Cushing Tolman, a 
classical philologist; and Walter Clyde Curry. At Cambridge was a far 
more distinguished group of scholars, among them E. M. W. Tillyard; 
F. L. Lucas, a classicist; and Henry Chadwick, a philologist. Cambridge 
was hospitable enough to let A. C. Haddon get a foot in the door to es- 
tablish anthropology there as a discipline; in the same manner it allowed 
Richards (who, like Ransom, was educated in philosophy but who, un- 
like him, also read psychology) to offer his famous courses in poetry. But 
Cambridge was no more hospitable, in the main, to criticism and contem- 
porary literature than was Vanderbilt. 

What is striking is that at both universities the students and young 
teachers, together with a few older and more established ones, were dis- 
satisfied with the way that English as a discipline was being offered both 
in the classroom and in the form of published scholarship. These people 
more or less invented modern criticism as we now know it. The leader at 
Vanderbilt was John Crowe Ransom; at Cambridge, I. A. Richards. Vari- 
ous bright young people responded to both—at Vanderbilt, especially 
Tate, Warren, and Brooks; at Cambridge, particularly Empson and the 
Leavises. F. R. Leavis’ role at Cambridge in some ways parallels Donald 
Davidson’s at Vanderbilt. Each man understandably saw himself as being 
insufficiently recognized by his university yet remained steadfast and 
loyal to it. Unlike Leavis, however, Davidson did not enlist disciples, nor 
did he prescribe a critical orthodoxy. 

Comparing the Fugitive (1922-1925) with Leavis’ Scrutiny (1932- 
1953) reveals considerable similarity even though the short-lived Fugitive 
was primarily a vehicle for poetry and the nineteen volumes of Scrutiny 
were devoted mainly to criticism. Both periodicals were financed by pri- 
vate means and published outside the universities of those persons doing 
the writing, editing, and other necessary work. Both publications largely 
resulted from unpaid, herculean work by people who at the same time 
were teaching heavy loads and writing regularly for other purposes. Both 
were centered on men with strong personalities—Ransom, Leavis—but 
the others involved were by no means sheepish or dependent. Indeed, 
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many people contributed greatly to the editing and publication of both 
magazines, and Ransom did no more work than the others on the staff of 
the Fugitive. (Neither magazine failed for lack of supporters and readers, 
it should be added.) 

That the major Fugitives began with poetry—and wrote it all their ma- 
ture lives—is the central fact of their careers. (Richards and Empson 
wrote poetry, but they began as critics, and criticism seems more central 
to their thought and temperament.) Indeed, that they wrote poetry was 
one of the things that helped to make the Fugitives such good critics— 
along with the fact that they all, especially Ransom, studied philosophy 
(the basis of theoretical criticism). Writing poetry, not to mention history, 
fiction, and other literary modes, enabled them to understand literature 
from the inside in a way often denied to critics, especially critics immured 
within the academy. 

“The Fugitives’ objective,” Tate said at their reunion in 1956, “was 
the act of each individual poet trying to write the best poetry possible.” 
Warren responded by remarking: “The poem is a way of knowing what 
kind of a person you can be, getting your reality shaped a little bit better. 
And it’s a way of living, and not a parlor trick even in its most modest 
reaches.” '® In contrast, criticism (Warren said elsewhere) “is a kind of 
conversation or speculation that gets into writing. . . . The critics are sys- 
tematic, want to force the thing through to its ultimates. J. A. Richards, 
Cleanth Brooks, or Ransom, they are people who must try to drive the 
thing through, you know, and whose way of study and effort is in that 
direction.” ” 

The Fugitives turned from poetry to criticism, whereas it was the other 
way around with Richards and Empson, but both groups were devoted 
not only to making criticism but to making it work in the classroom, and 
ultimately both the Vanderbilt critics and the Cambridge critics were suc- 
cessful. By the late 1930s the tide was turning against the old-line histori- 
cal scholars. 

One of the many ironies of the situations at both universities was that 
by then Ransom had left Vanderbilt for Kenyon, where he would found 
the Kenyon Review; Warren had been at LSU since 1934 and had 
founded the Southern Review there with Brooks in 1935; and Richards 
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had left Cambridge for Harvard (although Scrutiny was under way and 
would be edited and published by Leavis until 1953). 

Despite the fact that most of the makers and shapers of criticism were 
no longer working at Vanderbilt and Cambridge, criticism was no longer 
an isolated beachhead. The irregulars of poetry’s fifth column had joined 
the regulars of criticism, and thereafter the best scholars, including Beatty 
and Stewart at Vanderbilt and Knights, Bradbrook and Willey at Cam- 
bridge, would write critically as well as historically. Even in such first 
books as Knights’s Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson (1937) and 
Bradbrook’s Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy (1935) 
there is a sharp critical sensibility: both books are more nearly critical 
than historical, although both are fortified by strong historical and schol- 
arly underpinnings. 

After Ransom and Richards had lighted the slow fuse of criticism, 
nothing could stop the ensuing explosion, whose reverberations not only 
echoed through the halls of Vanderbilt and Cambridge but finally reached 
every university in the United States and the British Isles. 


In 1937 Ransom issued a declaration of independence for criticism in 
“Criticism, Inc.” After briefly surveying recent trends, including the work 
of the New Humanists and the Chicago Aristotelians, he compared criti- 
cism and scholarship: “Behind appreciation, which is private, and criti- 
cism, which is public and negotiable, and represents the last stage of En- 
glish studies, is historical scholarship. It is indispensable. But it is 
instrumental and cannot be the end itself. In this respect historical studies 
have the same standing as linguistic studies: language and history are 
aids.” He added: ““We can never have too much scholarship .. . . if the 
critical intelligence functions, and has the authority to direct it. There is 
hardly a critical problem which does not require some arduous exercises 
in fact-finding.” Ransom then defined the critical endeavor in terms of 
poetry: “The poet wishes to defend his object’s existence against its ene- 
mies, and the critic wishes to know what [the poet] is doing, and how. 
The critic should find in the poem a total poetic or individual object 
which tends to be universalized, but is not permitted to suffer this fate.” 
The critic’s job, Ransom argued, is “to take the poem apart, or analyze 
it... . With all the finesse possible, it is rude and patchy business by com- 
parison with the living integrity of the poem. But without it there could 
hardly be much understanding of the value of poetry, or of the natural 
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history behind any adult poem.”” Scholarship helps establish the natural 
history of the poem (and the poet), but only criticism can plumb the mys- 
teries of the poem and register a full response to it. 

Those who can write both poetry and criticism—the Ransoms, Rich- 
ardses, Empsons, Tates, Warrens, and Brookses—regardless of whether 
they are within or outside the academy—are men of letters. As I and 
others have argued, there is not a natural place in the academy for the 
man of letters, but he has been forced to take refuge there. In his essay on 
the subject, Tate says that the man of letters “disdainfully, or perhaps 
even absentmindedly,” withdraws from society, leaving it to politicians 
and other men of action. “What modern literature has taught us is not 
merely that the man of letters has not participated fully in the action of 
society; it has taught us nobody else has either. It is a fearful lesson.” Re- 
gardless of his place in society, the man of letters should take as his prov- 
ince “culture itself.” Tate explains: “The state is the mere operation of 
society, but culture is the way society lives. . . . The end of social man is 
communion in time through love, which is beyond time.”*! That duty 
toward culture is ultimately what most profoundly and fully engaged the 
Vanderbilt critics and the Cambridge critics, especially the men of letters 
among them. ’ 

As Tate makes plain, being trapped in the drama of the self is the essen- 
tial condition that being in the modern world entails. The responsible 
man of letters, finding himself embroiled willy-nilly in this common di- 
lemma—which Tate describes as an “internal crisis” and “man’s perma- 
nent war of internal nerves—realizes with a special clarity that he may be 
doomed to “turn in upon himself.” To break out of this overwhelming 
sense of the self, he must exercise his responsibility to literature and to the 
Republic of Letters by writing and by seeing writing not as mere commu- 
nication but as full communion; that is, he must discover the “human 
communion as experience, in a definite place and at a definite time.” ” It 
was such a discovery that enabled Lionel Trilling, paralyzed by his over- 
whelming sense of the experience of difference—which to him was alien- 
ation from his Jewishness—to realize his vocation not as a literary artist 
(in his case as a novelist) but as a “man of letters and critic of society.” 
This self, Lewis P. Simpson argues, is the “exponent of the moral rele- 
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vance, the moral importance, and moral dignity of literature as a reality 
of human existence.” This assertion recalls Knights’s emphasis on the 
moral dimension in the critical transaction. 

The Vanderbilt New Critics—Ransom, Tate, Warren, and Brooks—in- 
stinctively understood their natural, even fated, roles as men of letters. 
(Indeed, Tate observed that he could not have been anything else, having 
been born too late to be a Confederate general.) What stamped their be- 
havior as critics was their commitment to literature, which for them em- 
bodied experienced knowledge. “Poetry,” Ransom said in prefacing The 
World’s Body, “is the kind of knowledge by which we must know what 
we have arranged that we shall not know otherwise. . . . [P]oetry has 
to be a technical act, of extreme difficulty, when it wants only to know 
the untechnical homely fulness of the world.”* For Tate, the letter— 
“the letter of the poem, the letter of the politician’s speech, the letter 
of the law”—is “our one indispensable test of the actuality of our ex- 
perience.” 

Literature as experience, literature as knowledge, literature as experi- 
enced knowledge,—“knowledge of form,” as Warren observes—these 
are the characteristic emphases of the southern New Critics we have ex- 
amined. “The form is a vision of experience,” according to Warren, “but 
of experience fulfilled and redeemed in knowledge, the ugly with the 
beautiful, the slayer with the slain, what was known as shape now known 
as time, what was known in time now known as shape, a new knowl- 
edge.” He then asks, “How does the knowledge of form give man an im- 
age of himself?” His answer: “It does so insofar as it gives the image of 
experience being brought to order and harmony, the image of a dance on. 
the high wire over an abyss. . . . The form gives man an image of himself, 
for it gives him his mode of experiencing a paradigm of his inner life, his 
rhythm of destiny, his tonality of fate.” *° 

Art can do no more than this: it enables us to perceive an image of 
unfolding human life through contemplating our own experience and 
that of other human beings as that experience is shaped by convention 
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and technique and refracted by form. “This evocation, confrontation, 
and definition of our deepest life gives us, in new self-awareness, a yet 
deeper life to live,” Warren concludes.”’ The critic, not the scholar, dis- 
covers that form of art and reveals the life within. That is the highest 
office that the critic, especially the man of letters, can perform. 
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The Colloquy Between John Crowe Ransom 
and Robert Graves 


etween 1922 and 1925 John Crowe Ransom and Robert Graves 
engaged in an intense correspondence that markedly affected 

their subsequent careers. What survives of this colloquy, how- 

ever, is entirely Ransom’s, acquired just a few years ago by the Vanderbilt 
University Archives on the recommendation of Thomas Daniel Young. As 
late as 1971, Ransom himself claimed in a note to Graves that “I still read 
you in the letters I’ve saved.”! Despite this assurance, it seems that the 
English poet’s side of the correspondence at some time or other met the 
same grim fate as did thousands of invaluable pages from Allen Tate, 
Robert Penn Warren, T. S. Eliot, Lionel Trilling, Wallace Stevens, and a 
host of other major and minor literary figures: it ended up in Ransom’s 
wastebasket.’ Indeed, the American’s very first communication to Graves, 
dated July 11, 1922, began with an apology for not even having seen the 
latter’s initial letter: “Our friend William Elliott, of Balliol, tells me that 
you wrote me a letter in care of my publishers, Henry Holt & Co. That 
letter, I’m sorry to say, has never turned up—unless it may be they put an 
envelope around it which made it appear like a catalogue of school- 
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books, and I pitched it into the wastebasket.” Graves had written to ex- 
press an interest in publishing in England some of the contents of Poems 
About God, Ransom’s first book. In spite of that initial mishap, Ransom’s 
replies to Graves were the warmest and most personal of his early letters 
to anyone outside his immediate family circle. 

What might surprise even the careful reader of these letters is to learn 
(from other sources) that Ransom was Graves’s senior by seven years. Al- 
though both men fought in France during World War I and both studied 
classics at Oxford, Ransom was there as a Rhodes scholar in the years 
immediately prior to the war’s outbreak, whereas Graves made his de- 
layed attendance as a wounded veteran from 1919 to 1925, when he fi- 
nally was awarded a B.Litt. degree. Yet Graves, son of the well-known 
Anglo-Irish scholar Alfred Percival Graves and grandnephew of the even 
more famous historian of the papacy Leopold von Ranke, had estab- 
lished himself as a poet earlier than had Ransom. Thus, by 1922, when 
Ransom’s former student William Yandell Elliott, now a Rhodes scholar 
himself, introduced Poems About God to Graves at Oxford, the latter 
had had several volumes published in both England and the United States 
and was the friend of such literati as John Masefield, Siegfried Sassoon, 
and T. E. Lawrence. It should not be unexpected, therefore, that the older 
Ransom should have regarded Graves as a literary patron or, at least, as a 
generous promoter with desirable connections. 

From Ransom’s first letter to Graves, it appears that Elliott was the 
original intermediary between the two poets, showing Ransom’s work to 
Graves and Graves’s work to Ransom. Certainly Ransom’s knowledge of 
Graves’s “theory about the poetic origins” came through “your apostle 
Elliott.” But it is likely that Ransom had been impressed with Graves be- 
fore that, for in this opening letter he confessed that he was thinking of 
dedicating his next book to Graves “because you represent as I see it the 
best tendency extant in modern poetry.” Ransom continues: “I think you 
are absolutely on the right road—both the sophisticated man and the lyr- 
ist can follow you there. Not your stories nor your prosody take on the 
hard lines of a demonstration—they are both beautifully casual and in- 
spired. Our great trouble over here is, we are noveaux philosophes—we 
try to hit off the cosmos every time. Expository and laborious.” 
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This anglophilic tone was very strong in many of the early letters, and 
it apparently was amplified by Ransom’s enclosure of “Philomela,” one of 
the poems in which he seems most critical of the American muse. On the 
other hand, Ransom’s remarks concerning Graves’s On English Poetry in 
the October, 1922, issue of the Fugitive show that he believed that 
American writers had a problem that was peculiarly their own and for 
which English models were not particularly helpful. 

On August 31, 1922, having received a “peachy” letter accompanied 
by a photo from Graves, Ransom wrote that he was sending a copy of 
Poems About God and the first two numbers of the Fugitive. On October 
22, having read Graves’s Fairies and Fusiliers, he declared that he was 
astonished at the similarity in tone and technique between their first 
books, although “since then we have branched off with somewhat of an 
angle between us.” He judged Graves to be much further along in tech- 
nique: “I find myself hampered and tortured in looking for a form to 
carry my themes; have given every chance to modern irregular forms 
affected over here by some clever people, but am definitely against them 
now.”* In fact, despite an occasional favorable reference to James Joyce 
or T. S. Eliot, Ransom and Graves were almost equally opposed to the 
radical stylistic innovations in poetry and prose of the early twentieth 
century.® 

Ransom’s letters at this time, however, mainly concerned arrangements 
for publication of his first book in England. Graves had chosen the title 
Grace After Meat for the collection, and Ransom was somewhat dis- 
pleased as it “emphasizes a poem I don’t like.”’ The poem in question, 
“Grace” (from Poems About God), was both critical of the Deity and, 
perhaps of greater concern to Ransom, crude in its narrative language. 
On November 23, 1923, having learned that the book was at last to be 
published by Leonard and Virginia Woolf’s Hogarth Press, Ransom 
wrote suggesting emendations to several poems and claiming that 
“Grace” was “an artistic offense.” He concluded nevertheless with a 
characteristic remark: “But if you’d like to have written it, my judgment 
is wrong. Besides, it may strike British readers, who are more used to red 
meat and regular liquor than ours.” By December, although still unhappy 
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with the title as being irrelevant to the general contents of the book, Ran- 
som was willing to concede that he would “like the title you mention 
after 1 get familiar with it.”* A month later, in response to an explanation 
from Graves, he apologized profusely for his preoccupation with the mat- 
ter and even redirected his objection by suggesting that one of the Woolfs 
(Leonard?) may have been responsible for the choice: 


Your letter came yesterday, and has caused me much grief: purely because it 
makes me think I have been extremely inconsiderate in bothering you about that 
title. You are a good fellow not to rail on me, after the extremity of kindness 
which you have manifested. I bow to your judgment entirely, and I wish to say 
that the title you liked (and which I feel sure that Woolf decided upon) will not 
“spoil the book” for me; I see the point that you make; we must have a caption 
with a handle to it, and nothing vague and pious. Therefore forget my pestiferous 
cavils.’ 


Ransom concluded this letter with a paragraph about his family, indicat- 
ing that in a couple of years they all might go to visit England, where he 
himself had “designs” on Frilford Heath Golf Club, an old favorite from 
his Oxford days. 

Although there is no account in the extant letters of Ransom’s immedi- 

ate reaction to the publication of Grace After Meat in England on Oc- 
tober 30, 1924, there can be little doubt that the substance of Graves’s 
introduction to the collection pleased him. In one passage, after briefly 
alluding to T. S, Eliot’s support of the project and even to Ransom’s own 
“slight disagreement” over the volume’s title, Graves proceeded to find an 
affinity between Ransom and Robert Frost: 
In their manner, we find an extremely fastidious art disguised by colloquialisms 
and a pretence of “every-which-way” (to borrow Frost’s own word). In their mat- 
ter, we discover both poets acting spokesmen for those rebellious “poor whites” 
(in the political and plutocratic sense) who find the narrow puritanism of their 
fathers not enough for their needs, and turning sceptic, at first with violence, are 
beginning to adopt a new religion of nature-worship and toleration of their fel- 
lows. Neither Frost nor Ransom had any local poetic tradition on which to build 
and had each to evolve his own.”° 


Although this passage clearly demonstrates Graves’s unfamiliarity with 
the nuances of American culture, this deficiency is perhaps partly offset 
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by his acknowledgment later that “Nashville itself is a very progressive 
business town” and that “Vanderbilt is more than the usual provincial 
university.”'! He closes by quoting the whole of “The Southern Man- 
sion” (received too late to be included in the book) and observing that 
“Ransom, then, is doing for his own state what Frost has done for New 
England, Vachel Lindsay for his Middle-West, and Carl Sandburg for 
Chicago.” ” 

A year earlier, in 1923, Graves had published (also with Hogarth 
Press) a poetry collection of his own entitled The Feather Bed. He pref- 
aced this slim volume with a letter to Ransom. The letter is particularly 
interesting in that it marks a significant shift in the focus of their discus- 
sions and confirms that Graves always saw Ransom as being concerned 
with the philosophical problems posed by religious belief, problems with 
which Graves himself was much preoccupied. At all events, Graves ex- 
plains that from his own reading of the Old and New Testaments, he has 
concluded that the Jewish idea of God has “three stages at least”: it pro- 
gresses from the God created by animal instincts to the God of social 
order, which is in conflict with those instincts, and finally to Lucifer, the 
Morning Star, “the hope of eventual adjustment between ancient habits 
and present needs.” This is the “doctrine of tolerance” that Graves 
loosely attributed to Ransom and Frost in his Grace After Meat preface. 
According to Graves, Jesus Christ recognized this aspect of God, but his 
followers unfortunately lapsed back into a more primitive notion." 

All of this helps to explain Ransom’s response to Graves’s next book, 
Mock Beggar Hall. His own poetry at the time—“Necrological” for ex- 
ample—had aimed at deflating the conventional pieties. Now he felt a 
degree of remorse and a need to be more positive: 


As a modern poet you are unique—you have an advantage that almost none 
other has, that indeed most others in these dogdays call an impediment—you 
have a content, a philosophy, a system of ideas that you can hold with pas- 
sion. . . . Personally, | am prepared to go to the absolute limit in accepting every- 
thing that you say. I accept thoroughly your gospel of diabolism—if you won't 
object to that name. The devils are indeed in us and about us at every single step 
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we make and it is the place of the poet to discover them—peculiarly his’ place to 
confound the historian and scientist and practitioner... . I have been feeling 
rather the lack of a positive in my own work; feeling, that is, that I was only par- 
tially expressing myself, and along satirical and negative lines mostly when I was 
sure that I was capable of a doctrine, a dogma more or less inspired, anything to 
give the heathen after trying to destroy their feeble superstitions. . . . 1 am sure 
that a certain stage of poetics is now past for me, and there’ll be a Religion in 
whatever | put forth next." 


Graves’s “gospel of diabolism” is a positive value, according to Ransom, 
because it points to the contingency of the world in which we live (and is, 
incidentally, only indirectly related to the kind of devilish evil sometimes 
perceived by those of a naive piety). Although Ransom later pardons him- 
self for this “personal intrusion” and goes on to praise Mock Beggar Hall 
generously, he soon points out that there is a serious problem with the 
collection in that “it’s half discursive with reason and half focussed into 
poetry.” Although sharing many of the beliefs and attitudes expressed, 
Ransom fears that the prophet in Graves is overtaking the artist. Even 
here, however, the criticism is accompanied by profuse apology and the 
admission that he himself “will seem anything but an adept to you in my 
power of apprehending a novelty.” * 

A day later, on July 6, 1924, having reread Graves’s book, Ransom 
writes again, offering his revised opinion on what he now calls a “chapter 
in the history of the human spirit.” Noting that Graves is equally dis- 
gusted with the “simple-mindedness” of the recent English poetic tradi- 
tion with its antinomies, hyperboles, and simplifications, Ransom praises 
him this time for having achieved a form that negotiates between poetry 
and prose, although he admits that his own “dilating” on this issue may 
be no more than “balls.” '* What is most important about this letter, how- 
ever, is that Ransom gives serious attention to a criticism of Graves’s reli- 
gious stance, a criticism that anticipates his own particular defense of a 
“fundamentalist” Christianity in God Without Thunder (1930). The 
roots of that blatantly atheistic explanation of man’s psychic need for reli- 
gion are to be found here: 

And now to your thesis. You are aware that the occidental mind has always 


proved constitutionally incapable of the point of view represented by The Other 
in your title-poem, John in Antigonus. The utmost reach of this mind is to solve 
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the conflict by faith and the leap-in-the-dark which is the Western view of Chris- 
tianity—“I acted as my Saviour approves action.” The “What would Jesus do” 
question is one that babes rather than philosophers pronounce—a form of the 
Romantic urge as irrational as any that has yet been entertained. But that doesn’t 
satisfy you—you demand full and perfect understanding. . . . But as to your next 
step I am far from clear—I don’t even know whether you mean me to grasp it by 
logic. You appear to resort to a Providence to settle the conflict finally.” 


According to Ransom, the problem is that although Graves’s analysis is 
“exquisite,” his solution does not differ from that of the Christian reli- 
gion, approaching in fact a “neo-Hegelian absolutism which is the west- 
ern equivalent of orientalism but which is in practice vanity and annihila- 
tion.” He commends the English poet’s skepticism but argues that a more 
positive approach ultimately is required: “Your next step will be a reli- 
gion of some kind.” '* Ransom and Graves went on to construct highly 
unorthodox and individualistic explanations of religion. Although they 
had some influence on each other in doing so, their creations were largely 
their own, Ransom’s emphasizing the starkness of the Old Testament, 
Graves’s the liberality of the New. 

Ransom’s next letter, written about a year later, has no mention of reli- 
gion. He expresses a desire to go to England so that he can discuss poetic 
theory with Graves. He is convinced now that modern poetry needs to be 
scientific in its rejection of easy romanticism and its precision of state- 
ment, but he is also fearful that such writing might become “non- 
poetry”: “I’ve observed many poets (like Allen Tate) castigate their own 
poetry with science till poetry was quite intimidated, and committed 
suicide—so I know the dangers of cerebration in poetry. The best poetry 
(for me) is the most perilous—it’s poetry on-the-way-to-becoming sci- 
ence.” Ransom then criticizes Graves’s “disparaging references” to Sig- 
mund Freud in On the Meaning of Dreams. In Ransom’s view, the Vien- 
nese psychoanalyst was a “revolutionary of the first order, a very great 
name in the history of thought.” 

The real interest of this letter, however, is that it contains the first men- 
tion of Laura Riding Gottschalk, whose poems had appeared recently (as 
Graves’s had earlier) in the Fugitive. Graves is said to “have several times 
referred very kindly to her.” She seems to have been pressing Ransom to 
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show her work to his friend, and, at this stage at least, he was quite will- 
ing to act as a go-between. Graves must have responded positively, for on 
September 23, 1925, Ransom wrote concerning details of her possible 
publication in England and presenting a rather attractive picture of her: 


She is a brilliant young woman, much more so in her prose and conversation even 
than in her verse. She was recently divorced from her husband, a Louisville col- 
lege professor. She has had a remarkable career—up from the slums, I think, 
much battered about as a kid, and foreign (perhaps Polish Jew?) by birth. English 
is not native to her, nor is the English tradition, greatly to her mortification. As a 
poet, she cannot to save her life, as a general thing, achieve her customary distinc- 
tion in the regular verse forms. And she tries perhaps to put more into poetry than 
it will bear. With these misgivings I will go as far as you or anybody in her praise. 
She is now in New York trying to make a living doing hack literary work. She is 
very fine personally, but very intense for company. 


There is great accuracy in that final comment on Riding, but Ransom 
could not have been aware of the irony with which his next sentence must 
appear in retrospect: “So much for her—and I’m awfully glad she has 
picked up such a good friend in you.” Just over three months later, on 
January 2, 1926, Laura Riding would walk into Graves’s personal life 
and remain there for thirteen intense years. 

Ransom’s final letter to Graves at this time, dated December 2, 1925, 
begins by thanking him for several letters received, including a small roy- 
alty check from the Hogarth Press. He then gives some details about the 
mechanics of a Guggenheim grant application that he previously had 
mentioned; he encourages Graves to include a suggested letter of support 
from T. E. Lawrence. Most of the letter is devoted to an overview of his 
intended fellowship research. Ransom also argues against certain genteel 
aspects of the American educational system that are “directed against the 
uncouth pioneer instincts that linger in us, and ought to linger so far as 
literature is concerned.” This “folk-stratum” or “mind of the low man,” 
such as can be found in Chaucer and Shakespeare, in fact enlivens the 
impoverished literary forms of society. This is what Ransom calls 
“Gothic” thinking: an apparent acceptance of crudeness that in reality 
provides a needed vitality. Religion is “Gothic” until emasculated by the 
higher critics, theologians, and liberals; science is “anti-Gothic” because 
it rejects the particular in favor of the general.”! He goes on to express the 
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idea for which, perhaps, he is best remembered, one that recurs through- 
out his subsequent writings: 


The whole interest of science is to classify and generalize, and it has no patience 
with human personality or even the stubborn familiar thinghood of things; and 
art and religion between them save this sense of existence to the people. My hard- 
est chapter will be on the relation of Gothic and classical; and undoubtedly it will 
come to this; Classical is more intellectualized, more philosophical . . . Gothic 
gives undigested facts, concrete reality in all its stubborn identity, while classical 
presents these facts as already on the way to being integrated into a system, as 
already half-abstracted; and the usefulness of Gothic (which racially evidently 
suits us) is to resist the too easy philosophizing process and hold us to the fact.” 


Ransom hoped to interpret the whole of English literature from such a 
perspective; however, he did not receive the Guggenheim. 

Although this letter was Ransom’s last noteworthy communication 
with Graves during this period of correspondence, a few remarks in a 
letter to Allen Tate concerning Laura Riding and written just over six 
months later require mention. This is probably the most unrestrained let- 
ter that Ransom ever wrote to anyone. Apparently, Riding had misrepre- 
sented Ransom to Tate, with whom she seems to have had a brief affair at 
the time—years later at a party in London, Tate would describe her as 
“all right from the neck down.”’® In Ransom’s letter, the formerly “bril- 
liant young woman” has now become “a deep and mischievous person.” 
Searching for some explanation of her recent behavior, Ransom arrives at 
the solution that when she met the Fugitives “‘she seized upon the idea 
that you and I were the two leaders of the opposing parties, and that it 
would be a thrill to have us fighting for the prize, which was none other 
than Laura.” Although Ransom hates “to abuse a small woman,” he will 
not accept the role she has thrust upon him. He therefore proceeds to set 
the record straight with Tate by explaining the details of his association 
with Riding and how she might have misinterpreted his offhand remarks 
on Tate’s character. He concludes magnificently: 


I had already replied to Laura’s letter, as mildly as I could bring myself to do; I 
wish I had waited till I had cooled off still further. ... Undoubtedly we were 
rather absurd in the way we received Laura at Nashville—prim, formidable, and 
stiff, What she came for was human companionship of the most bare-soul de- 
scription; she had neither birth, subsistence, place, reputation, nor friends, and 
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was a very poor little woman indeed. She got only a rather formal welcome, 
though she is mistaken in assuming that we burned with suppressed libidinous 
desires, whether with her or others as the object. We quite missed the point. She 
on her side did not realize that we had already established our respective personal 
relationships on satisfactory and rather final bases, and that we were open to lit- 
erary relationships but not to personal. I realize there is a sort of mean-ness in 
such an admission. So she left us, and I have greatly honored you for sharing with 
her your mind (at least to some extent) and certainly your material goods. You 
saved her self-respect and her whole future career; and then when you had done 
about all you could along comes Robert Graves and saves het some more. She is 
lucky. 1 certainly wish her well and I predict for her a substantial and deserved 
literary reputation, but I hope she will not meddle again with me.4 


By January 9, 1926, when the rather curious ménage of Graves, his wife, 
children, and Laura Riding set off together for his new position at the 
University of Cairo, the intimate dialogue between him and Ransom 
was over. 

Although corresponding only very intermittently thereafter, Ransom 
and Graves continued to hold each other in esteem and deeply regretted 
their never having met. Ransom was perceptively commended and exten- 
sively quoted in A Survey of Modern Poetry, which Graves and Riding 
published in 1927. In the same year, however, Graves wrote a letter to 
T. S. Eliot’s Criterion strongly objecting to a book review by John Gould 
Fletcher in which the latter had suggested that Riding’s poetry had been 
influenced by Ransom, among others. “As a careful student of the work 
of the whole group,” Graves asserted, “I can definitely say that if any in- 
fluence was exerted it was certainly by Laura Riding on the ‘Fugitives’ 
including John Ransom, and not the other way round.” 

In later years, Graves was disappointed that Ransom “had gone back 
on his poetic excellence by becoming a prescriptive critic.” For his part, 
Ransom probably felt that the Englishman had not remained sufficiently 
philosophical in his interests.** Graves wrote to Ransom in 1957 telling 
him that he disagreed with some of the omissions from his Selected 
Poems. Three years later, Graves contributed several of his own pieces to 
the Kenyon Review for its hundredth issue, which was in Ransom’s 
honor. Finally, in 1971, as though life had come full circle, after Graves 
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had read a book of Ransom’s on English grammar that Ransom’s original 
New York publisher was considering for reprint, the American wrote an 
affectionate note in which he remarked: “How | regret the entrance of 
Laura Gottschalk into our colloquy of five or six years!” ”” 

Certainly, Laura Riding Gottschalk was Ransom’s most important leg- 
acy to Graves, with the gift being as beneficial as it was disastrous. For as 
the editor of Graves’s New Collected Poems, James McKinley, observed 
in his 1977 preface, “A change was needed from ‘desperate domesticity’ 
and his discovery of Ransom and the Fugitives—particularly the work of 
a young woman named Laura Gottschalk—precipitated it.” And for 
Ransom, Graves’s early enthusiasm, his recognition that Ransom was one 
of the best of the American poets, must surely have encouraged the 
Nashvillian to persist in his arduous and, at the time, largely unrecog- 
nized endeavors. 


27. Ibid., 563. 
28. James McKinley, preface to Robert Graves, New Collected Poems (Garden City, 
N.Y., 1977), xxiv. 
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Allen Tate in the Jazz Age 


len Tate spoke and wrote on a number of occasions about what it 

was like to be a young writer during the decade from the end of 

World War I to the crash of the stock market in 1929, Ina talk 

delivered while he was teaching at the University of Minnesota, he be- 
littled the significance of what he labeled the “glamor” of the period, em- 
phasizing that the war brought “a profound change” to this country: 
“People were shocked out of their complacency.” Yet he could tell glam- 
orous anecdotes: the story of meeting John Peale Bishop for the first time, 
in a speakeasy in New York; an account of being invited to tea with 
Gertrude Stein; the tale of how Ernest Hemingway influenced him to be- 
come an aficionado of bicycle racing by taking him every Sunday to the 
Vélodrome d’Hiver; the incident of his first meeting Scott and Zelda 
Fitzgerald, Zelda saying charmingly, “You must have danced with me at 
Sewanee,” Scott saying rudely, “Do you like sleeping with your wife?” ! 
The Allen ‘late who enjoyed recalling such scenes is the Tate who ap- 
peared on Edmund Wilson’s “list for an ideal party,” which came to light 
in Wilson’s posthumous volume The Twenties.’ Tate’s poetry of the past- 
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war decade also offers material to counter the mythical image of Tate the 
neo-Confederate, for he reveals himself through subject matter and 
theme as very much a contemporary of Hemingway and Fitzgerald. Yet as 
he searched for his authentic poetic voice, Tate did confront the chaos 
and uncertainty of the 1920s with a strong sense of tradition—a sense 
that helped him to identify problems but did not indicate easy solutions. 

Many readers today know Tate only through “Ode to the Confederate 
Dead,” which they misread because they miss the irony, or through later 
poems such as “Seasons of the Soul” or “The Swimmers.” Readers in the 
1920s encountered Tate’s poems in not only the Fugitive, but a number of 
other little magazines and established reviews.’ A typical example of his 
early work is “William Blake,” first published in the Double Dealer (July, 
1922); ‘Late uses a modern figure as his persona in order to put Blake the 
romantic in perspective. The light, satirical poem is filled with contrasts 
and startling images. For example, Tate employs two seemingly unrelated 
similes to bring Blake down to the level of the modern reader: 


And William had dudgeon for the sightless beadle 

Who worshipped a God like a grandmother on ice-skates, 
For William saw two angels on the point of a needle 

As nobody since except W. B. Yeats. (192). 


The most successful aspect of the poem is the irony, as evidenced in the 
final stanza, where Tate captures the cynicism of his modern speaker: 


Now I don’t believe William ever saw that ghost, 
Or even the universe in a fleck of dust; 

But maybe I’m blind, like a soul lost, 

With a lot of psychoanalytic lust. (192) 


In the clever phrase “psychoanalytic lust,” Tate sums up the zeal of the 
postwar decade to popularize Freud, to see sexual meanings in every- 
thing. Tate had great fun with the same idea in “Lycambes Talks to John” 
(published in Folio, 1923, even though Tate apparently had difficulty 
coming up with the required subsidy of $12.50). The poem satirizes 
Keats, whose attack Lycambes answers by explaining that he now under- 
stands his desire to separate his daughter Neobule from the poet Ar- 
chilochus: “Yes, you see,/My dear John Keats, I’m psychoanalyzed!” 


3. All quotations of Tate’s poetry are from his Collected Poems, 1919-1976 (New 
York, 1977) and will be cited parenthetically in the text by page number. Because “Ode to 
the Confederate Dead” is best known in its later revised version, I treat it only briefly in the 
context of this decade. 
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(194). Such irony, pervasive in Tate’s early work, is often its strongest 
characteristic. 

Of “William Blake” Tate noted, “This sort of thing is rather easy.” He 
claimed to have written the poem, “except for revisions,” in “about an 
hour.” Yet in meetings of the Fugitive group and correspondence with 
individual Fugitive friends he staunchly defended the modernity he was 
espousing. He emphasized that the best of the modern poems, such as 
Eliot’s “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,” were not easy: “Eliot 
avoids the trivial and devious paths ... and goes straight to the real 
thing; this is of course his ‘modernity,’ and I am with him.” As many 
letters to Donald Davidson illustrate, Tate was well aware that modern- 
ism in poetry was indeed new ground: “Whatever the limitations of us 
Moderns, we are certainly exploring, and giving voice to, a vast neglected 
field; others may do it better in years to come—but so much for the 
originators.” 4 

‘Tate himself felt that “Elegy for Eugenesis,” which appeared in the sec- 
ond number of the Fugitive (October, 1922), was more effective than 
“William Blake”; he claimed to have spent much longer in writing and 
revising “Elegy.” The irony is more subtle, but the diction is sometimes 
too noticeable in its variety. (The poem was rejected first by the expatriate 
magazine Secession and then by the Double Dealer.) What is finally most 
effective is Tate’s evocation of the cold detachment of modern man. The 
lady is described both romantically (“ineffable cheeks of rhododendron 
bloom”) and with quasi-scientific precision: she “died giving us an ho- 
munculus with bald head.” At her death her husband, the modern materi- 
alist, “is heartbroken—he said so,/Winking at his cocktail, talking dol- 
lars carefully.” The persona wants to feel more but, sensing his own 
mortality, can say only: “You are very far away, dear Lady—/As I light 
this cigarette—and under an inscrutable curse” (178). These modern 
men, with their dependence on cocktails and cigarettes, their veneer of 
sophistication, are unable to confront the awful reality of death. 

The inevitability of death is again Tate’s theme in “Horatian Epode to 
the Duchess of Malfi.” Published in the Fugitive (October, 1922) the 
poem depicts a modern agnostic reading John Webster’s play and reflect- 
ing on its meaning. Tate introduces the philosophy of scientific determin- 
ism through references to lower forms of life as he explains how certain is 


4. John Tyree Fain and Thomas Daniel Young, eds., The Literary Correspondence of 
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death for the Duchess. “You have no more chance than an infusorian/ 
Lodged in a hollow molar of an eohippus” (181), says Tate—neither 
“you” the Duchess nor “you” the reader, one gathers. The persona seems 
unaware of the true meaning of the drama, as the reality of modern life 
intrudes on his reading: 


It is moot whether there be divinities 

As I finish this play by Webster: 

The street-cars are still running however 

And the katharsis fades in the warm water of a yawn. (182) 


The street-cars that continue to run in the presence of tragedy and 
death clearly symbolize the detachment of modern man, The impact of 
catharsis, a crucial element of tragedy in art, is vitiated by the somnolent 
phrase “the warm water of a yawn,” characterizing the impotence of the 
modern persona. John Crowe Ransom praised “Horatian Epode” in a 
Fugitive editorial, saying, “We do not believe that these words could 
be altered without lowering the given plane of sophistication, and that 
would only be to destroy one beauty on the lean prospect of getting an- 
other one.”* Tate frequently uses determinism and scientific language as 
he does here, to depict the meaninglessness of modern life. 

“Bored to Choresis,” the most effective example of Tate’s juxtaposition 
of science and romanticism, is also a fine portrayal of the frantic search 
for meaning in life in the Jazz Age. It was a difficult poem for Tate to find 
an outlet for, however, being rejected by the Dial, the Double Dealer, 
and even the Fugitive before acceptance by the Wave (December, 1922). 
The poem opens with the flapper alone, dancing with “no man,/To ob- 
serve the ritual of her lips—/Autonomous and Polynesian.” Bored, she 
resorts to reading, discovering in the process the cause of Keats’s death: 
“What absorbs the girl is the fact/That John, like other mortals, had a 
lung.” Tate employs the postwar obsession with the present, as the flap- 
per’s attention immediately wanders: 


Well, it’s time to dress for the dance! 

More civilized than merely discursive Man, 
Her rhythms are reptilian and religious, 
Choreographic and Polynesian. (173) 


Tate of course is also portraying here the 1920s fascination with primitive 
arts and culture, while still drawing on his own classical knowledge. 


5. John Crowe Ransom, “Editorial,” Fugitive, 1 (1922), 68. 
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Beginning with his title, taken from the Greek word for “dance,” Tate 
carefully constructs the poem to evoke the erotic and religious connota- 
tions of dance. Intellectually, the flapper can go no further back into the 
cultural past than the romantic poets of a century earlier, yet her body 
can recall ancient tribal customs of which her mind is unaware. The poet 
can see her in the context of the history of Western civilization, Thus, 
ironically, Tate offers the reader the possibility that society may survive 
the superficialities of the present—as long as poets such as Allen Tate are 
aware of the richness of the cultural past. 

Several poems that remained unpublished until Tate’s final collection in 
1977 also use dance as metaphor or symbol. The themes of motion with- 
out meaning, sexual release, and primitive passion all seem to have been 
suggested to Tate by the new styles in dance of the Roaring Twenties. 
“The Flapper,” written in 1922, opens with a marvelous image of con- 
temporary woman: “All night long the darling daughter squirms / Wild 
where the Toddle and the Shimmy vie / In making passion virtuous and 
correct” (179). Meanwhile, her mother becomes an antiquated “lor- 
gnette” searching for a suitable husband to legitimatize this obviously 
sexual activity. The poem concludes: 

A spade is not a spade, and it is just 
That any tremulous twisting of her lips 


Should be mere prettiness, or call it grace 
The canto amoroso of her hips. (180) 


Again Tate juxtaposes classical references and au courant images of the 
present in order to reveal what is missing in the frantic dance and the 
frantic life of the young flapper. 

“Nuptials,” which the Fugitive accepted for its December, 1922, issue, 
moves from the upper level of modern society to the world of the factory 
worker, “Nuptials” is difficult to summarize or paraphrase; it is deliber- 
ately obscure, with characterization and action subordinated to the crea- 
tion of what Louise Cowan has called “a vignette of life spent in despair 
in a commercialized society.”* The most striking element of the poem is 
Tate’s use of imagery of time to build up to the concluding statement of 
his theme, the inexorable movement of life toward death. The poem be- 
gins as work in a factory halts for lunch at the noon whistle. The element 
of chance enters when the workers gamble on their lunch hour. As in 


6. Louise Cowan, The Fugitive Group: A Literary History (Baton Rouge, 1959), 81. 
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“Horatian Epode to the Duchess of Malfi,” Tate’s characters seem to have 
no control over their lives: “A pair of shoes balance fate.” Anticipating 
the outcome of the game, one of the players, Brady, plans “a night of 
fun,” which can be purchased cheaply: 

Two dollars now prognosticate 

An image supine and elate 


For Jenny sweet will keep the date 
Early or late. (184) 


The sameness of life for members of the working class again is empha- 
sized by time imagery: “The clock has struck a dismal clack./They tread 
the same well-trodden track” (185). Through time, chance, and fate, Tate 
builds his deterministic theme. 

The focus of “Nuptials” narrows to the liaison of Brady and Jenny. As 
Brady awakens to the morning whistle, a symbol of the meaningless repe- 
tition in his life, Tate works out the irony of his title: 


He rubs an eye, pulls on a sock, 

Observes his bride still in bed, 

Wonders: Now is she in bed dead? 

She went to bed after I went to bed. (186) 


The conclusion of the poem indicates that Brady accepts Jenny’s spiri- 
tual or moral deadness as readily as the narrator accepts the inevitability 
of physical death: 

Buzzards float upon the sky 
Shrilling a metaphysic cry, 
Machines hum, midgets play, 


Another corpse is hauled away 
Hauled away. (186) 


Tate introduces a good, honest, southern buzzard to serve as his symbol 
of the inability of modern man to control his life—or his death. Ferman 
Bishop has seen this aspect of the poem, particularly the characters’ lack 
of “inclination to struggle,” as a weakness.” Actually, it is the poem’s 
greatest strength. Tate’s clever irony and incongruity convey a sense of a 
world in which human beings helplessly live out their existence to its in- 
evitable and insignificant end. 

Tate returns to the world of “Bored to Choresis” in “Perimeters,” 
which, like “Nuptials,” was published in the Fugitive (February-March, 
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1923). “Perimeters” is a short sequence of English sonnets, in which Tate 
uses the traditional form to emphasize the loss of tradition in the modern 
world. The poem paints a picture of upper-class, urban society in the 
1920s: “Thin gorgeous ladies promenade,” yet this life, too, is tainted by 
the looming presence of death; there are no buzzards, but “Down from 
the skyscraper flutters death’s shroud/Draping the shoulder of a wrinkled 
Aphrodite” (195). Tate’s classical allusion is all the more effective because 
he is portraying a world in which the myths themselves are dying, if 
not dead. 

Part 2 of “Perimeters,” subtitled “The Date,” develops the theme of sex 
without love, a significant aspect of this meaningless, deterministic world. 
The speaker professes to want more than sexual pleasure from his rela- 
tionship with Jenny, his flapper companion: “Hide your pink knees from 
the gaze of other men./You must be pure—go slow with that home- 
brew.” Yet he takes advantage of the opportunity, with foreknowledge of 
the effect on both of them of this purely physical encounter: 


For I, with prophetic deftness, closed the door. 
There will be music jazzing as we start-— 

And after that, when wax eyes fix on waste, 

There will be staring and drinks without taste. (196) 


The images of seeing nothing and tasting nothing emphasize the spiritual 
deadness that must result from this kind of emotionless relationship. Per- 
haps “Perimeters” is not as ambitious a poem as “Nuptials,” but like 
“Bored to Choresis,” it has a restraint and clarity that give it considerable 
power. 

Tate continued to face the problem of sounding like T. S. Eliot; for ex- 
ample, Davidson noted of “Nuptials” that it had “too much of the Eliot 
tinge about it, yet not so much as IJ suspected there would be.”® “Bored 
to Choresis,” “Nuptials,” and “Perimeters” are definitely Eliotish, but 
“First Epilogue to CEnia,” originally published alone in the Fugitive (De- 
cember, 1923) and then as the concluding poem of the sequence “The 
Progress of (Enia,” more clearly indicates the direction in which Tate’s 
poetry was moving during the twenties. Unlike poems such as “William 
Blake,” “First Epilogue to nia” uses diction that is effective in its vari- 
ety, never forced or artificial, to develop a significant theme out of the 
meaning of the past for the present. The poem portrays a love relation- 
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ship from the past, one that has ended; the loved one in her “diaphanous 
dress” could be a modern-day flapper or, as the name “CEnia” seems to 
connote, a figure from the distant past. In either case, the most important 
aspect of the poem is the contrast between the past and the present. The 
past—not only the past relationship with the woman—seems superior to 
the present: 

CEnia! forgive these sentiments 

Of a respectful lover shattered in sense— 

Yet sad that the modern bawd, grown dim, 

Obscures the hotel cherubim 

Whose red neckties had honored this page 

In a hotter, less barbaric age. (127) 


Although the word “hotter,” with its connotation of passion, and the 
phrase “less barbaric” clearly suggest the superiority of the past, Tate 
goes on to describe the poetry of the ancient Roman Propertius as “lan- 
guid stertorous/Pale verses,” hinting that the past may not have been all 
his persona would like to believe. 

Tate visited New York in the summer of 1924 and moved to the city 
later that year, making his home there or in Paterson, New Jersey, for sev- 
eral years. He took a job on the editorial staff of a pulp magazine, Telling 
Tales, put out by the Climax Publishing Company. He also wrote book 
reviews for the New Republic and the Nation and, briefly, for a magazine 
called Charm. He was happy to leave the provincial South. “J must say 
further that I didn’t come to New York to conquer it; merely to live as a 
civilized being in a place where it isn’t important whether you drink hi- 
quor or are a virgin,” he wrote to Donald Davidson back in Nashville.’ It 
is no doubt significant that of Tate’s poems of the late 1920s, many of 
those with the most relevance to his southern heritage were composed 
while he was living in or near New York. 

When Tate made his selections for Fugitives: An Anthology of Verse 
(1927), he did not choose any of the aforenamed poems, which all are 
tied rather clearly to the decade in which they were written. He did in- 
clude two fine poems that had been published in the Nation in 1925, 
“Mr. Pope” and “Death of Little Boys.” Although very different from 
each other, both deal with themes of time and mutability, and both are 
indicative of the greater control and subtlety marking Tate’s mature 
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work. He also included two poems allied to “Ode to the Confederate 
Dead” in theme as well as in subject matter and technique. “Causerie,” 
first published under that title in Calendar of Modern Letters (October, 
1926), and “Causerie II,” first published as “Causerie” in transition 
(June, 1927), were projected as the first two of a sequence of six poems. 
“Causerie,” later retitled “Retroduction to American History,” is an- 

other heavily deterministic poem, alluding to both heredity and fate. Tate 
uses Nashville, the so-called Athens of the South, as his metaphor for 
Western society; he skillfully employs what he sees as the city’s debase- 
ment of images from ancient myths to communicate his theme. For Tate, 
myths in the ancient world “breached mortality,” whereas modern man 
uses them in a conglomeration so meaningless that it comes to represent 
lifelessness: 

Narcissus is vocabulary. Hermes decorates 

A cornice on the Third National Bank. Vocabulary 


Becomes confusion, decoration a blight; the Parthenon 
In Tennessee stucco, art for the sake of death. (11) 


Tate’s modern man in the poem is symbolically impotent. “He can- 
not hear”; he cannot see; “his metaphors are dead.” The conclusion of 
the poem emphasizes the confusion of the persona: “Heredity/Proposes 
love, love exacts language, and we lack/Language. When shall we speak 
again?” (12). 

Tate’s own language in this poem is highly effective, as Davidson em- 
phasized: “Your selection from miscellaneity to get a sort of meditative 
unity produces a remarkable effect. You give a ‘catalogue,’ but not the 
Whitman type of catalogue, since each one of your items has its separate 
individual and emotional significance.” This passage offers an excellent 
definition of the incongruity Tate himself felt to be “the touchstone” of 
modern poetry: “[T]he cerebral processes underlying what appears to be 
a mere hodge-podge are the main thing. The ordinary free association 
which characterizes our relaxed mental states certainly has no logical 
continuity, and a poem which exposes such a state should not violate 
it.” #° In “Causerie” and other poems of this period, Tate not only reminds 
his readers of the existence of the classical tradition, but his own power of 
language also reminds them of the potential for significant speech and ac- 
tion, even if his characters cannot perceive it. 


10. Ibid., 162, 29. 
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In “Causerie” (“Retroduction to American History”), Tate seems con- 
cerned more than in any earlier poem with the loss of meaning in the 
present and with the meaning of the past for the present. His persona is 
pessimistic, seeming not to expect to find answers in a world where 
events are determined by forces beyond his control. In “Causerie I” 
(published subsequently with its original title, “Causerie”), Tate con- 
tinues to focus on the past and its significance, but the poem is more 
closely connected than most of Tate’s work to the immediate present. The 
epigraph comes from an item in the New York Times describing a party 
at which “Joyce Hawley, a chorus-girl, bathed in the nude in a bathtub 
filled with alleged wine.” According to John L. Stewart, the party was 
given by “the producer Earl Carroll . . . at his theatre in honor of Vera, 
Countess of Cathcart, an admitted adultress in trouble with the immigra- 
tion authorities.” "' Clearly this incident offered Tate the raw material for 
an exploration of the present in contrast with the past. As he wrote 
Davidson: “You know my poetical theory used to keep me from ap- 
proaching ‘life’ directly. But I do it here—I fear, with a vengeance!” ” 

“Causerie II” begins with the classical ubi sunt motif, as the persona 
looks back to a past age of heroes, of explorers: 


What are the springs of sleep? What is the motion 
Of dust in the lane that has an end in falling? 
Heroes, heroes, you auguries of passion, 

Where are the heroes with sloops and telescopes, 
Who got out of bed at four to vex the dawn? (13) 


The persona pursues the cause of his own inability to sleep; the reason 
emerges as his obsession with his personal past, his “blood history.” Re- 
alizing the possible dangers of probing that past, the speaker asks, ‘‘Have 
you a daughter[?]” He continues: “A daughter is the fruit of occupa- 
tions;/Let her not read history lest knowledge/Of her fathers instruct her 
to be a petty bawd” (14). Obviously, relief from sleeplessness does not lie 
in understanding the past. 

Nor is a remedy to be found in religion, become ineffectual in the mod- 
ern age. Tate chronicles the difficulties of communication in modern, sec- 
ular society, then focuses on that society’s distorted values: 


ae John L. Stewart, The Burden of Time: The Fugitives and Agrarians (Princeton, 
1965), 377. 
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In an age of abstract experience, fornication 

Is self-expression, adjunct to Christian euphoria, 

And whores become delinquents; delinquents, patients; 
Patients, wards of society. Whores, by that rule, 

Are precious. (16) 


Thus, “Causerie II” presents a paradox. The persona must understand 
the past before he can live properly in the present, yet the very nature of 
the present seems to preclude any such understanding. 

Davidson praised “Causerie II” for its “movement and energy” and 
perceptively described the poem as ‘an emotionalized intellectual state- 
ment of the modern mind in a characteristic mood of restless contempla- 
tion.” Tate did not complete his projected group of “causeries,” but 
“Ode to the Confederate Dead” is closely connected in theme to “Retro- 
duction to American History” and “Causerie II.” Like them, it is a pessi- 
mistic statement about the possibility of modern man’s understanding his 
world through understanding the past. Yet Tate sees clearly, especially in 
“Ode,” that understanding the past is vital if one is to confront the reality 
of the present and thus survive into the future. 

A poet’s first volume often does not indicate the direction in which his 
mature work lies, Tate had great problems in getting his first volume pub- 
lished, however, and by the time Mr. Pope and Other Poems appeared in 
1928 he had rejected much of his early work, published in the Fugitive 
and elsewhere, in favor of more recent poems. The titles of the three sec- 
tions of the volume indicate the central concerns of the poet: he portrays 
modern man trying to define his identity in “Space,” in “Time,” and 
through “History.” Both “Ode to the Confederate Dead” and “Retroduc- 
tion to American History” appear in the final section. These two poems 
and “Causerie IJ” were probably Tate’s most significant statements up to 
that point of the predicament of modern man. They also are the closest in 
theme to his finest later achievements, such as “The Mediterranean,” 
“The Swimmers,” and “The Buried Lake.” After the publication of Mr. 
Pope, Tate was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship, making it possible for 
him to travel to England and then to Paris. 

Allen Tate’s Jazz Age poems have particular meaning for the reader in- 
terested in Tate’s route to maturity as an artist, in the way in which the 
struggling young poet became a preeminent man of letters in the modern 
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world. Tate himself acknowledged their significance by publishing a num- 
ber of previously unpublished, uncollected, or rarely reprinted poems in 
his final volume of poetry, Collected Poems, 1919-1976. As Louis D. 
Rubin, Jr., has emphasized in The Wary Fugitives, Tate in his poems of 
the 1920s paints “a portrait of the moral disorder and spiritual hunger 
that he sees both around him and within him.” Rubin points out that the 
value in this portrait lies in the often-overlooked fact that “Tate is a par- 
ticipant, not a spectator.” '* Viewed in the context of Tate’s own remarks 
about the postwar decade, these poems can broaden not only our under- 
standing of Allen Tate the man and the poet, but also our perception of 
this exciting period of American history and literature. 


14. Louis D. Rubin, Jr., The Wary Fugitives: Four Poets and the South (Baton Rouge, 
1978), 120. 
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John Gould Fletcher: Imagist Poet, Fugitive 
and Agrarian Critic 


Little Rock holds a special place of honor, between the imagists of 

London and the Fugitives of Nashville. As poet, critic, and all- 
round man of letters, he was their peer, and if his total achievement did 
not quite equal their best—the best, that is, of Ezra Pound and D. H. 
Lawrence among the imagists and of John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, 
and Robert Penn Warren among the Fugitives—Fletcher still has the dis- 
tinction of being the sole link between the two groups. He started as one 
of only six contributors to Some Imagist Poets, went on to be one of the 
few outside contributors to the Fugitive magazine, and, finally, was one 
of the twelve essayists who contributed to I'll Take My Stand. Fletcher 
was not a charter member of either the imagists or the Fugitives, but the 
quality of his poetry led to his being invited to join each of them. And 
having passed their entrance exams, as it were, he had the foresight to 
enroll in what turned out to be the two most influential schools of Ameri- 
can poetry in the twentieth century. 

The connection with the imagists began when Fletcher was introduced 
to Pound in 1913 in Paris, at the Closerie des Lilas café, a favorite haunt 
of American expatriates on the Left Bank before and after World War | 
(Ernest Hemingway called the Lilas his “home café” in A Moveable 
Feast). Pound was impressed with Fletcher’s knowledge of French po- 
etry—much greater than Pound’s own knowledge at the time—and with 
the five volumes of poetry Fletcher already had published. In 1914, 
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Pound invited him to appear in the first imagist anthology, Des Imagistes. 
Fletcher declined the honor because he already felt too much indebted to 
Pound for sending his poems to be published in Poetry magazine in Chi- 
cago and for writing a favorable review to accompany them. Also, as 
Fletcher wrote later, “I never considered myself in any way Pound’s dis- 
ciple.” Richard Aldington and H. D. urged Fletcher to be in the first an- 
thology with them, but he demurred. Later in 1914 Amy Lowell made 
her first visit to London. She was initiated into the imagists by Pound and 
then succeeded him as leader of the group. Only then did Fletcher declare 
himself to be officially an imagist, agreeing to appear in the three an- 
thologies of Some Imagist Poets in 1915, 1916, and 1917. He later 
affirmed that “I now considered myself fully to be an Imagist.”? 

A few years later, Fletcher was drawn into the circle of the Fugitives by 
a chance meeting with William Yandell Elliott, who had left Nashville 
and gone to Oxford as a Rhodes scholar (something of a Fugitive tradi- 
tion, since Ransom had preceded him and Warren would follow him 
there). Fletcher lectured on American poetry at Oxford in 1922, Elliott 
was in the audience and afterward expressed surprise that the Nashville 
poets had not been mentioned. Fletcher made up for his omission by con- 
tributing two poems to the Fugitive in 1923; these were his only contri- 
butions, but they led to correspondence with the editors and eventually to 
a meeting with them in 1927, when Fletcher was invited to lecture in 
Nashville at the Centennial Club and spent an evening in the company of 
Ransom and Donald Davidson. He liked them both, finding them highly 
intelligent, as he had expected, but not as “formidable” as he had feared. 
He followed their suggestion for a further meeting with Allen Tate. in 
New York, on his way back to England—still his home after almost 
twenty years of expatriation, but not to remain so for much longer. In 
1929, Tate invited Fletcher to join in writing the Agrarian symposium 
that came to be called I'll Take My Stand. Fletcher responded enthusi- 
astically because, as he wrote to Davidson, he had lived for forty years 
without meeting a southern poet he could respect, and now he had met 
three of them. 

The Fugitives were the main influence in bringing Fletcher back to the 
South late in his life and making a southern writer of him, just as the 
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imagists had been the main influence in bringing him to the fore as an 
international poet early in his life. He was a writer of highly adaptable 
temperament, as much at home in England or France as in Arkansas or 
Tennessee, and happiest in the company of fellow writers with definite 
ideas about literature and art. If artists bear “the antennae of the race,” as 
Ezra Pound liked to claim, Fletcher was equipped with longer antennae 
than most. His whole career was a succession of influences: first the 
French symbolists, whom he read and imitated as a student at Harvard in 
the first decade of the twentieth century, and later as a frequent visitor to 
Paris; then the imagists, whose circle he entered in London in the second 
decade of the century; in the third decade, it was the Fugitives who at- 
tracted him, first at a distance, and then in his native South, where, in the 
fourth decade, he joined them as an Agrarian. No other writer could 
claim such a variety of influences, and in his metamorphosis Fletcher may 
be said to have become the one and only symbolist-imagist-Fugitive- 
Agrarian. Fletcher did not resist these labels, but welcomed them, and as 
far as his reputation was concerned the labels stuck all too well: he came 
to be thought of as a chameleon who had no personal identity, his en- 
tire career being a patchwork of fashions without any firm or lasting 
principles. 

It is just here that Fletcher needs wider reading and fuller understand- 
ing if he is to have the place he deserves in literary history. He was more 
independent and consistent than he seemed. Granted, Fletcher did not 
found any of the schools to which he belonged over the forty years of his 
career, but he did understand what each school stood for, quite as well as 
its founders did, and the choice in each succeeding case was a deliberate 
one on his part. In what is still the best essay on Fletcher, published in 
1950 (the year of his death) in Poetry magazine, Donald Davidson re- 
marked with dry humor that Fletcher had become “more of a tradi- 
tionalist than he intended to be.” He was more of each persuasion than 
he intended to be, for as he viewed his own life in retrospect in his autobi- 
ography, Life Is My Song, it had been a series of opportune choices, gov- 
erned by what he called paradoxically “a sort of necessitous free will,” 
which offered him certain decisions that he freely made, yet always with a 
sense that fate was operating in every venture of free will on his part. Ex- 
cept for the French symbolist influence, which he absorbed entirely 
through his reading, he received each of his influences through personal 
acquaintance: first with Pound, who led him toward the imagists, then 
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with Elliott, who led him toward the Fugitives, then with Tate, who led 
him toward the Agrarians. Even if he was drawn personally into each 
movement, however, he was philosophically ready for the opportunity 
when it came. 

Fletcher was not gifted with one of the most original minds of his age, 
but he certainly proved that he had one of the most receptive, capable of 
working its way through successive new ideas to incorporate in his writ- 
ing the main intellectual currents of the time. It was an age of high liter- 
ary attainment, as Fletcher knew, and it was no mean feat to become, as 
he clearly did, an authentic voice both of the international, or experi- 
mental, movement among American writers, and of the complementary 
southern, or traditional, movement. Nor was being both an experimen- 
talist and a traditionalist necessarily a contradiction, for his major con- 
temporaries followed much the same pattern: Pound, William Butler 
Yeats, and T. S. Eliot were all highly innovative poets and highly conser- 
vative thinkers. Indeed, every truly modern writer could be called, as 
Stephen Spender said in The Struggle of the Modern, a “revolutionary 
traditionalist.” So if Fletcher never quite became a major writer himself, 
he did become a representative writer of his time by virtue of joining to- 
gether, as poet and as critic, two complementary modern schools. 

He was poet first of all, and he received some measure of recognition 
for his achievement, especially in the Pulitzer Prize that was awarded him, 
in 1939—rather belatedly —for his Selected Poems. As a literary and so- 
cial critic, however, Fletcher was never really accorded the respect he de- 
served. The reason is not hard to understand: his essays were scattered in 
a number of different books and magazines over almost four decades and 
were never collected by Fletcher into a single volume. But the best of his 
criticism compares with the best of his poetry in its exceptional range of 
learning, its grasp of history, and its intellectual clarity; in fact, it could 
be claimed that Fletcher’s criticism is an essential aid for understanding 
the age he lived in. The same is true of Life Is My Song, which Davidson 
called “remarkable but poorly titled” because it is less happy than it 
sounds, yet also one of the most readable and revealing personal accounts 
of literary history in the first half of the century. Taken all together as poet 
and critic and historian, Fletcher was a complete man of letters whose 
reputation did not depend on any of the fashionable labels he wore, be- 
cause there was a consistent personality behind them. Davidson did not 
hesitate to praise Fletcher for his “lonely courage,” and even went so far 
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as to compare him with Faulkner’s fictional Sartorises, those champions 
of the lost cause of the South, quoting in evidence some of Fletcher’s best 
lines, which do have some of the ring of the Confederate rebel in them: 


God willing we shall this day meet that old enemy 
Who has given us so many a good beating. 

Thank God we have a cause worth fighting for, 
And a cause worth losing and a good song to sing. 


These lines are not, however, from one of Fletcher’s later southern 
poems, but from one in his early Irradiations, published in 1915 in 
Boston on Amy Lowell’s recommendation. They stem from the period 
when most of Fletcher’s best poems were written, the early years in Lon- 
don in the company of the imagists. Unquestionably, as a poet Fletcher 
did his most original work under the imagist influence; he was never 
really a Fugitive poet, even though he contributed to their magazine. As a 
critic, on the other hand, he did his best writing under the Fugitive and 
Agrarian influences. And so it is best to think of Fletcher as an imagist 
poet, a Fugitive literary critic, and an Agrarian social critic, 

In any selection of Fletcher’s best poems, almost all the examples 
would be drawn from the second decade of the century—from the Irra- 
diations of 1915, from Goblins and Pagodas of 1916, and from the imag- 
ist anthologies of the same years. Indeed, it would be no disparagement 
to say that Fletcher enjoyed a short but happy three-year career as a poet, 
since his most original poems were conceived and published between 
1913 and 1916. His career as literary and social critic lasted considerably 
longer, through the second and third decades of the century and even into 
the fourth, but his best essays were written during his Fugitive-Agrarian 
period in the late twenties and early thirties, when he received as much 
stimulation from the association with the Fugitives as he had received 
earlier from the imagists, though it was of a more philosophical charac- 
ter. Fletcher himself felt that the difference between the imagists and the 
Fugitives could be summed up as an emphasis on the emotions in contrast 
to an emphasis on the intellect. In his seminal essay “Two Elements in 
Poetry,” which appeared in 1927 in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
he contended that the “experimental school” of the imagists, which had 
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concentrated on poetic form, evoking emotions by means of images in 
free verse, had been superseded by the “intellectual school” of the 
Fugitives, which concentrated on poetic content, expressing ideas by 
means of irony. Clearly, in Fletcher’s own case the best poetry came from 
participating in the imagist experiments, and the best criticism came from 
sharing the aesthetic and social philosophy of the Fugitives and the 
Agrarians; therefore, both associations were stimulating ones for him. 

If his poetic achievement was all too brief, it was nonetheless distinc- 
tive. He was an imagist, but he defined imagism in his own way, saying 
that the chief object of a poem was to produce a certain aesthetic effect; 
that effect was implicit in an image or series of images, and the business of 
the poet was to present his images as clearly and concisely as possible.* At 
least some of the Irradiations poems succeed in embodying this definition 
in poetic language, achieving effects resembling impressionist or poin- 
tillist paintings by means of “highly-orchestrated and coloured words,” 
as he himself put it. Fletcher was an admirer of French painting as well as 
French poetry, knowledgeable enough to write Paul Gaugin: His Life and 
Art (1921), and at his best he could combine sound and color into memo- 
rable verbal pictures: 


The trees, like great jade elephants, 

Chained, stamp and shake ’neath the gadflies of the breeze; 
The trees lunge and plunge, unruly elephants: 

The clouds are their crimson howdah-canopies, 

The sunlight glints like the golden robe of a Shah. 

Would I were tossed on the wrinkled backs of those trees. (69) 


Here, the storm-blown trees take on the likeness of caparisoned ele- 
phants, evoking an image of Oriental richness from a natural scene. This 
image is then translated into a subjective mood of free-spirited ease in a 
way that is pleasing both to the ear and the eye. In its depth of greenness, 
the opening image might almost be from a painting by Cézanne. 
Fletcher did not often achieve such compact unity because, as Pound 
correctly judged in 1915, he had a “lawless and uncontrolled ability to 
catch certain effects, mostly of color, but no finishing sense.” Within his 
limits, however, he did write original poems in the imagist mode, the best 
of which are, besides the most effective of the Irradiations, the “Blue 
Symphony,” “London Excursion,” and “Ghosts of an Old House.” He 
4. Fletcher, Life is My Song, 222. 
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provided his own helpful commentary on these poems in his essays and 
prefaces, explaining that in “Blue Symphony” he was trying “to describe 
certain predominant moods in terms of things happening. Thus one gets 
expectancy described as a traveler looking at blue mountains in the dis- 
tance.” ® The poem itself is rather more abstract than this description, but 
it does evoke a symbolic sense of blueness, a premonition of what might 
have been in George Gershwin’s mind when he composed Rhapsody in 
Blue. For instance: 


Old friends who will forget me soon, 
I must go on 

‘Towards those blue death-mountains 
I have forgot so long. 


Fletcher’s “London Excursion,” on the other hand, was a connected 
series of urban scenes wherein, Fletcher said, he had tried “to leave the 
poet’s mind entirely blank, like the tabula rasa which, as Locke has said, 
we all are endowed with at birth; and to make the resultant poem entirely 
naive in the simultaneous presentation to the consciousness of as many 
contrasting images as possible, derived openly from, say, one’s associa- 
tion with them as onc walked through the crowded streets of the city.”’” 
In this poem, Fletcher can be seen to anticipate some of the techniques, 
although certainly not the complex meanings, of Eliot’s The Waste Land, 
taking a sensitive human consciousness through a series of contrasting 
images of the city and ending with the most arresting one of all: 


STATION 


We descend 

Into a wall of green. 
Straggling shapes: 
Afterwards none are seen. 
I find myself 

Alone. 

I look back: 

The city has grown. 
One grey wall 
Windowed, unlit. 
Heavily, night 
Crushes the face of it. 


6. John Gould Fletcher, Preludes and Symphonies (New York, 1930), xil. 
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I go on. 

My memories freeze 
Like birds’ cry 

In hollow trees. 

1 go on. 

Up and outright 

To the hostility 

Of night.’ 


No single short poem by Fletcher more successfully achieves the imag- 
ist aim of creating a subjective feeling by means of objective description 
than does this one, where the dark surroundings of the city form a back- 
ground against which the lonely human figure strides resolutely on his 
way like a lost atom in a vast universe. He achieved a comparable success 
in his sequence “Ghosts of an Old House,” but with a significant shift of 
scene: not London, but his native Little Rock (to which he had returned 
for a brief visit in 1915) was the background for a reminiscent portrait of 
his childhood home, formed from sketches that are like snapshots taken 
of the inside and outside. “I may claim for them,” Fletcher wrote later in 
his autobiography, “that they are the only imagistic poems which are also 
southern poems.”*® What he attempted in this extended series of images, 
he said, was “to evoke, out of the furniture and surroundings of a certain 
old house, definite emotions which I have had concerning this house—a 
terror not uncommon among children, as I can testify—to the aspects 
that called it forth.” ” If Fletcher had published this poem in the Fugitive, 
it might have had a greater impact than it did, but he published it in the 
Egoist in London in 1914, nearly a decade before any poem of his ap- 
peared in the southern journal. Unfortunately, the poems and the “‘poly- 
phonic prose” he later wrote, including the two poems published in the 
Fugitive, were less concentrated and less concrete than the earlier imagist 
poems, and so “Ghosts of an Old House” did not lead, as it might have, 
to further applications of his imagist technique to the southern setting. 
Instead, his later career as a poet tended to devolve into diffusion and 
verbosity. 

But Fletcher’s career as a critic, fortunately, evolved: as his poetic pow- 
ers appeared to wane, his critical powers seemed to increase, and in his 
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later years he became an interpreter of his own earlier poetry and of the 
movements in which he had participated. Like the Fugitives whom he 
joined, he had inside knowledge of poetry as a practitioner, and this 
knowledge enabled him to throw light on the poetry of the whole modern 
period. He did not become, like them, a New Critic, however, since he 
was less a practical than a theoretical critic, capable of seeing the poetic 
experiments of his own time in the light of the entire poetic tradition. His 
essay on the “Two Elements in Poetry” compared the work of the imagist 
and Fugitive schools as well as any critic ever has, demonstrating that he 
had a high capacity for generalizing about the ideas implicit in poetry, 
but little interest in discussing individual poems except as illustrations of 
the ideas embodied in them." 

The best example of Fletcher’s gift as a philosophical critic, however, is 
the long essay he wrote in 1929 entitled “The Impulse of Poetry,” pub- 
lished in 1931 in an anthology called American Caravan IV; it is an essay 
that anyone interested in modern poetry still can study profitably. In it, 
Fletcher argued persuasively that poetry holds the central place among 
the arts because it contains both spatial and temporal dimensions, is al- 
lied to both painting and music, and incorporates the philosophical 
themes and ethical values essential to human culture. He was rebutting 
the often-quoted opinion of Walter Pater that “all the arts aspire to the 
condition of music,” and at the same time contradicting the more recent 
opinion of Wyndham Lewis, in Time and Western Man, that the highest 
arts are spatial—painting, sculpture, architecture—rather than tem- 
poral—poetry, music, dance. To Fletcher, philosophical ideas and poetic 
movements always evolved together, from the Greek philosophers and 
poets on through the Renaissance and up to the present: “The evolution 
of new art-forms is always the same: a new way of looking at life creates a 
new form of art, and this form is elaborated up to the point where it be- 
comes artifical, when it has to give way to a fresh outburst of creative 
genius, or perhaps I had better say, creative sensibility.” ” 

To illustrate this evolutionary principle at work in modern poetry, 
Fletcher made a pertinent and perceptive comparison of some lines by 
Algernon Charles Swinburne about the sea with some lines by H. D. on 
the same topic, showing convincingly that Swinburne’s work was all mu- 
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sic whereas H. D.’s was all imagery, reflecting the change from the ro- 
mantic to the modern sensibility. To Fletcher, imagism had been a “return 
to nature” that “aimed at creating a new form by a stark stripping off of 
all detail to pursue the essential.” But what was lacking in the modern 
movement, he said, was any clear underlying philosophy or unifying be- 
lief that would give the new poetry its necessary ethical value, and he 
cited The Waste Land as pointing unmistakably to this intellectual and 
spiritual dearth. “The chief difficulty about the creation or understanding 
of reasonably good poetry in our time” he stated, “is the lack of a good 
dogmatic ground on which to base our poetic perceptions. We have 
to formulate a scheme of poetic values without relation to prevailing 
theological belief, and such a scheme is very difficult, if not altogether 
impossible.” ¥ 

Although he agreed with Eliot’s diagnosis of the vacuous state of mod- 
ern civilization, Fletcher did not agree that poetry should attempt to form 
a new classicism by reasserting religious dogma; rather, he felt that the 
“intuitive idealism” of Henri Bergson was closer to the philosophy of 
modern poetry, “conceiving time-space existence as a concrete duration 
of interlinked parts.” This, Fletcher said, “is almost a perfect definition of 
what Imagism itself aimed at.” Fletcher contended that what unifies the 
disparate images of a modern poem is the personality of the poet, in 
Eliot’s poetry as much as any other, and he concluded that poets should 
continue to strive for “self-completion through a fusion of the intellect 
and the intuition on the plane of human values.” " 

There are interesting parallels between the aesthetic philosophy 
Fletcher voiced in this essay and the social philosophy he voiced at about 
the same time in his essay for the Agrarian symposium I'll Take My Stand 
(1930). “Education, Past and Present” was his subject, and he presented a 
historical account of American education, especially in the South. In his 
view the educational system had declined notably from the pre—Civil 
War private academies, where education was based on the classical hu- 
manities of language, history, and literature, with the aim of producing 
“good men,” to the post—Civil War public schools, which offered to 
“stuff the mind with unrelated facts” in order to promote “industry” and 
“self-aggrandizement.” Fletcher argued in favor of the older approach be- 
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cause it was nearer what he saw as the true purpose of education: “to 
produce the balanced character—the man of the world in the true sense, 
who is also the man with spiritual roots in his own community in the 
local sense.” * Instead, in his opinion, American public education was 
producing “a being without roots, except in the factory.” Fletcher called 
for a return to the Jeffersonian idea of a public education that would be 
equal in opportunity but selective in attainment, not “the present-day 
conception of a public school as a receptacle for dullards as well as ge- 
niuses,” but the sort of democratic institution envisioned (although never 
enacted) in Jefferson’s “bill for a more general diffusion of knowledge,” 
introduced in the Virginia legislature in 1779 and intended to insure 
“that those persons whom nature has endowed with genius and virtue 
should be rendered worthy to receive and guard the sacred deposit of the 
rights and liberties of their fellow-citizens.” Fletcher felt that if Jefferson’s 
kind of public school had replaced the private academy, American educa- 
tion would have been much more humane, since it would have continued 
to offer the sort of moral as well as mental discipline that alone enables 
human beings “to make our lives an art and to bring our souls into rela- 
tion with the whole scheme of things, which is the divine nature.” 

Not only in. his Agrarian essay, but also in his most extended social 
essay, published in the same year as I’ll Take My Stand and called The 
Two Frontiers: A Study in Historical Psychology, Fletcher argued for a 
“humanism that is at once scientific and aesthetic” as the only hope for 
an increasingly materialistic civilization. He feared that the opposing 
capitalist and communist economic systems of the United States and Rus- 
sia were heading toward a catastrophic collision (this in 1930!), and he 
felt that “the end of such a conflict might well be such a state of famine, 
disorder, and exhaustion as to leave no hope to mankind for the future.” 
The only way to forestall the collapse of civilization, Fletcher maintained, 
was by education in humane principles: “Against these two attempts to 
impose on mankind a purely mechanical and material conformity, we 
must uphold, perhaps for the last time, the values of an ideal and su- 
praphysical unity of spirit”—such a unity of spirit as might be achieved if 
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Russians and Americans studied each other’s great writers, coming to 
understand their differing national characters in human terms and per- 
haps finding a way to reconcile the differences. 

Thus, Fletcher’s Agrarian social criticism was strongly linked to his 
Fugitive poetic criticism, since the principle that good poetry came from 
“self-completion through a fusion of the intellect and the intuition on the 
plane of human values” is very much like the principle that a good society 
educates its citizens not only “to produce the balanced character” that is 
both wordly and spiritual, enabling them to make their lives “an art,” but 
also to transcend national boundaries by means of a “humanism that is at 
once scientific and aesthetic.” Fletcher’s criticism, literary as well as so- 
cial, shows its continuity with his poetry both in making art central to life 
and in giving voice to the highly intuitive yet highly rational personality 
that informs all of his writings, whether as symbolist, imagist, Fugitive, or 
Agrarian. 
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Beyond the Anxiety of Influence: 
Randall Jarrell and Allen Tate 


younger contemporary may have results that enhance the 
latter’s evolving poetic style or it may become a thing to be re- 
sisted with all the force of a primal struggle. Harold Bloom has coined the 
term “anxiety of influence” to describe the poet’s necessary confrontation 
with his literary precursors, whereby he must through imitation lay ge- 
nius on the line, inviting defeat by seeking victory over the formidable 
presence of a poet he would replace. Even when the precursor is dead, 
that presence is threatening enough; how much more treacherous and 
complicated must be the influence, both desired and feared, of a living 
example. A literary relationship that begins in the artistic adolescence of 
one poet and the maturity of the other must undergo the seasonal 
vicissitudes that accompany the waxing of one poet and the waning of the 
other in the public arena. The friendship of Allen Tate and Randall Jar- 
rell, an amalgam of personal, aesthetic, and ideological factors, began 
characteristically with both men on the defensive; ripened into an inti- 
macy of mentor and pupil that nourished the young poet in his crucial 
maturation; then decayed and dissolved when, in that maturity, Jarrell 
found it essential to move beyond the anxiety of influence. 
After Jarrell’s death, Tate wrote a cryptic but poignant essay entitled 
“Young Randall” for the memorial volume Randall Jarrell: 1914-1965, 
which Robert Lowell and others gathered. Tate’s essay records how Jar- 


? 1 he complicated and protean relationship between a poet and his 
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rell, a “proud and difficult young man of eighteen,” first became ac- 
quainted with Tate, then a prominent member of the Fugitive circle: 


It was in 1931, I believe, when Randall was a freshman at Vanderbilt, that I first 
met him. Red Warren was then teaching there. . . . He [Jarrell] must, even at that 
early time, have been conscious of his superior gifts and chafing under the re- 
straints imposed by youth. I remember Red leading me into another room and 
showing me some of the boy’s poems. There was one beginning “The cow wan- 
dering in the bare field” which struck me as prodigious; | still think it one of his 
best poems... . It struck all of his older friends at that time that his technical 
knowledge of verse must have come to him without labor: an early poem, “A De- 
scription of Some Confederate Soldiers,” had formal mastery that I, nearly fifteen 
years older, could not have equaled.’ 


The friendship that began on this note grew from the time of that first 
meeting until 1939, when, as a young poet and professor, Jarrell began a 
series of letters to Tate that, in the absence of full biographical accounts, 
chart the course of their relationship at its apex and into the beginning of 
its decline. By 1939, Jarrell had been initiated into the literary world at 
Kenyon College, where a bond had been solidified between the older 
Fugitives, gathering around John Crowe Ransom, and their younger 
protégés: Robert Lowell and Peter Taylor, as well as Jarrell. Jarrell, 
having earned from Vanderbilt his master’s degree in English (under Don- 
ald Davidson’s supervision), had the credentials and experience of an 
academician. 

At this point the letters begin. They read like a one-sided conversation, 
a dramatic monologue in episodes, since Jarrell did not retain Tate’s half 
of the correspondence. I have selected only from among those letters that 
center on poetry, the subject that first brought the two men together and 
accounted for the direction their relationship took. Tate enjoyed a promi- 
nence in the world of letters that Jarrell recognized and admired. More- 
over, Tate had enough influence among publishers and editors to aid his 
young friend in establishing himself as a teacher, reviewer, and published 
poet. The older man was both mentor and rival, sponsor and peer. By 
1939, the relationship had all the factors implicit in the anxiety of influ- 
ence, even the physical separation that encouraged independence from 
patronage while preserving its nurturing possibilities. 
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The first of the letters was written in early 1939; Jarrell requested Tate’s 
recommendation to a position at the University of Texas, to be addressed 
to “Prof. J. B. WHAREY” (the name written in bold capitals so that Tate 
would not misdirect the letter).? During the following correspondence Tate 
was first at the Women’s College at Greensboro, North Carolina, where 
Jarrell later spent most of his teaching career, and then at Princeton. 

Tate had published his novel The Fathers in 1938, and in an April, 
1939, letter Jarrell expressed much admiration for it, saying that to read 
it gave him “the feel of another world.” The Fathers merges historical 
and biographical elements in an account of one southern family’s passage 
from frontier days to the Civil War. Radcliffe Squires calls the novel “a 
vision of the intensity of Tate’s feeling about his ancestors: their secret 
bond with each other; . . . the way all generations are bound together of 
love . . . and evil.” * This theme, central to the Fugitives’ writing, was for 
the most part avoided by Jarrell and his post-Fugitive contemporaries—a 
clear sign of their refusal to inherit “the southern tradition.” In “Young 
Randall,” Tate wonders why Jarrell and his circle did not form a post- 
Fugitive group, but in a second letter of April, 1939, Jarrell speaks of the 
“baggage of the tomb” and the “abyss you talk about,” i.e., the past, in 
tones that indicate that even though he admires Tate’s work, he has no 
desire to emulate it.’ 

Throughout the correspondence this theme of dissociation plays a 
tense counterpoint to that of dependence mixed with filial affection. 
Letters from Austin to Greensboro and Princeton are dominated by the 
latter motif. During this period Jarrell was given his first opportunity to 
publish his poems under hard cover. After much fluster and protest that 
publishing poetry was like throwing something down a well and getting 
“a few echoes if you’re lucky,” Jarrell, with Tate’s advice and encourage- 
ment, did select twenty poems for Five Young American Poets, an an- 
thology published in 1940 by New Directions. A letter dated November, 
1939, mentions “For an Emigrant” and “Christmas Roses” as new 
poems for Tate’s perusal and comment.® 
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Jarrell’s selections for the anthology reached back into his student 
poems for “A Description of Some Confederate Soldiers,” which Tate es- 
pecially had admired. Since both the writing of the poem and Tate’s admi- 
ration of it obviously are connected to Tate’s “Ode to the Confederate 
Dead,” it is useful to compare the two poems in order to characterize the 
amount and manner of Tate’s early influence on Jarrell. In light of their 
differences, that influence must be described as indirect. Suzanne Fer- 
guson calls Jarrell’s poem a “debunking” of Tate’s.’ Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to call it a mirror image. Differences in perspective begin 
with the titles; Tate’s ode is a formal evocation of the past from the van- 
tage point of the present, whereas Jarrell places his emphasis on the past 
but brings it dramatically into the present. Tate’s speaker dwells on the 
“strict impunity [of] the headstones,” which only “yield their names to 
the element.” Jarrell’s subject, a Confederate soldier, is a precursor of the 
dead and dying speakers who would dominate Jarrell’s war poetry. The 
man is portrayed in his last moments of life, lying “beneath banks of 
light” among the “fatal waxworks” that were his comrades. Tate’s poem 
treats the failure of the present to come to terms with the past, except as 
“inscrutable infantry rising/Demons out of the earth”; Jarrell’s human- 
ized speaker directly implores the soldier, Tom, to 


Tell how you were hunted by cunning death 
That night when, stumbling, soaked with blood, 
You sank there with open mouth.® 


In reliving that moment, Jarrell transforms Tate’s “arrogant circum- 
stance” into bleeding bodies, accessible to the living who can empathize 
with the past. Yet Jarrell’s poem eventually can reply to Tate’s overwhelm- 
ing question, ““What shall we [‘who have knowledge carried to the heart’] 
say of the bones?” only with another query: “How can the grave hold, a 
statue name/Blood dried in that intolerable gaze?” Jarrell’s partial answer 
is to relive the past with as much realism as possible and thereby counter 
the “verdurous anonymity” of the graves that so ceremoniously line the 
Confederate cemetery. Even in this adolescent poem, Jarrell gives promise 
of his important war poetry as an aspect of the living present rather than 
of the dead past. “Description of Some Confederate Soldiers” forces the 
present to admit that war is never dulce or decorum, but an ever-present 
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horror. Here Jarrell dramatizes his divergence from the mode and direc- 
tion of Fugitive poetry. It is interesting to note that most of the poems in 
“A Rage for the Lost Penny,” Jarrell’s portion of the anthology, were re- 
jected—the Confederate poem among them—when, in 1955, he put to- 
gether his Selected Poems, his retreat from Tate and his circle an estab- 
lished fact. 

In the letters of 1939 to 1941, Randall Jarrell was neither diffident 
about his own work nor hesitant to praise his mentor’s poems. According 
to Squires, Tate had experienced a surge of creative activity during his 
first days at Princeton. In a letter dated September, 1939, Jarrell charac- 
terizes his own poems as “very plain, suited for the advanced kinder- 
garten student; you know, objective, like your fishing poem. | liked it— 
I'd read it before at your house, of course. It certainly is a queer feeling 
when your old style comes through like an explosion or a mermaid, at the 
very end.” These complimentary comparisons, along with Jarrell’s face- 
tious suggestion in an unpublished letter dated only Fall, 1940, that the 
two men “write alternate lines of a poem by postcard,” convey a feeling 
of equality, however tentative. Evidently Jarrell was at this time more pro- 
lific than Tate; the dry spells from which he would suffer terribly were far 
in the future. 

An independent collection of his poems entitled Blood for a Stranger 
was in the formative stages in the last months before Jarrell enlisted in the 
Army Air Corps and, in effect, said farewell to early subjects and habits 
of composition. He solicited Tate’s advice in the selection of these poems 
and then disregarded the advice, finally dedicating the book to Tate in a 
gesture of mixed gratitude and defiance. In a 1941 letter, Jarrell men- 
tioned “90 North,” one poem that made the transition into the Selected 
Poems and that even now is frequently anthologized. Jarrell, rejecting 
Tate’s editorial suggestions, wrote that he “appreciated your advice about 
‘90 North’ and feel[s] bad about not being able to show my gratitude by 
taking it. But if the stanza is removed the first line of the next becomes 
nonsense (says the opposite of what it does now).”' Jarrell did not iden- 
tify the stanza, but in a letter to Edmund Wilson, who had secured the 
poem for publication in the New Republic, he named the fifth stanza as 
the one in question and again insisted that it was an “essential part of the 
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argument, which compares the imaginary conclusive death at the Pole, in 
the child’s warm bed, to the life, the inconclusive going-away, at the Real 
Pole.” To the cold abstraction of stanza 4, containing the axis of the 
argument—that all voyages of discovery end not in wisdom but pain— 
and stanza 6, which conveys the adult speaker’s interpretation, the fifth 
stanza indeed provides a warm, humanizing contrast: 


And it is meaningless. In the child’s bed 
After the night’s voyage, in that warm world 
Where people work and suffer for the end 
In that Cloud-Cuckoo-Land.” 


Tate no doubt found the stanza too drastic a shift from the neoclassical 
formalism of the rest of the poem. In that it makes prominent use of per- 
sonified abstraction in dealing with moments of transition in time and 
experience, “90 North” without stanza 5 resembles Tate’s poem “Frag- 
ments of a Meditation,” in which “time reverses his light heels/To run 
both ways, and makes of the forward back.” 

Such poetic mannerism came to Jarrell no more through Tate than 
from a hundred other precursors, but it stands as an example of the deriv- 
ative strategies that Jarrell fought against in his early poems. Numerous 
critics have pointed out that his style at this juncture was a Sargasso Sea 
into which many stylistic elements flowed as he endeavored to synthesize 
a distinctive voice. Certainly “90 North” provides some hopeful signs of 
maturity in its use of a dramatic double perspective of a child and adult, 
later so successful in “The Lost World.” Correctly defending “90 North” 
as one of his best and most durable poems, Jarrell placed it, uncut, in 
Blood for a Stranger and all succeeding collections. The disagreement 
with Tate seems to have caused no animosity on Tate’s part. 

Jarrell’s failure to retain Tate’s letters leaves no record of the latter’s en- 
ergetic efforts to find someone to publish Jarrell’s first collections of 
poems, but it is clear that Tate was in fact responsible for Harcourt, 
Brace’s publication, in 1942, of Blood for a Stranger.’* In March, 1939, 
Jarrell writes Tate in a state of discouraged confusion: “1 haven’t known 
what to do. . . . Anyway, I’m sending you the manuscript. If Scribner’s or 
Random House want it now, O.K., if not I can send it on to Red [Warren], 
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as I guess I ought to.”’’ Jarrell had felt sure that Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press would accept the collection with Robert Penn Warren’s spon- 
sorship, but in fact Jarrell was unable to secure a contract from LSU and 
had to rely on Tate’s considerable influence with New York publishers. 
Among these letters, however, there is no expression of gratitude from the 
younger poet. A brief note from Jarrell in March, 1941, seems exultant 
about the critics’ reception of his part of the New Directions anthology, 
although he ruefully suggests that Malcolm Cowley’s review will make 
him not “rich and famous,” as Tate apparently had predicted, but “poor 
and infamous.” The letter ends with a promise to send more poems soon, 
accompanied by a catalog of mythical look-alikes: Tate and James Joyce, 
Red Warren and William Wordsworth. These friendly, bantering remarks 
give evidence of a friendship still in full flower.’ 

Beginning in 1943, however, a two-year hiatus broke the Tate-Jarrell 
correspondence. The letter that resumed the relationship is a document of 
great merit and importance. Early in 1945, Jarrell wrote Tate from Tuc- 
son, Arizona, Jarrell’s address during his last few months in the Air 
Corps.” The letter begins by noting apologetically that “at present you’re 
my main debt to the world and hang over my head like Adam’s fall.” Un- 
characteristically, the thirteen pages that follow have nothing to do with 
the world that Jarrell and his mentor knew before the war and that would 
bring them together briefly after it. Instead, Jarrell writes what is in effect 
a gloss on his amazing poetic output during the war years—his treat- 
ment, from the vantage point of a participant, of what it was really like to 
participate in mechanized warfare, particularly as a pilot or a gunner. 
These poems were not, despite a generation of critical opinion, the best 
that Jarrell would ever write, but they did mark his coming to maturity— 
largely without the aid of past influences. These years produced two 
books of war poetry, Little Friend, Little Friend and Losses. 

Jarrell’s 1941 induction into the Air Corps interrupted his literary ca- 
reer for the duration of the war. Although few men were spared the 
effects of the universal draft, Jarrell’s enlistment seems to have been ac- 
companied by considerable patriotism. He wanted to be a flyer, no doubt 
out of some idealism that was soon put to rest along with his other ro- 
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mantic notions about warfare. To deromanticize war and all its activities 
is certainly the purpose of the 1945 letter to Tate, as well of the poetry 
that it explains. Written just after Jarrell had “washed out” in his attempt 
to become a ferry pilot, the letter describes a dizzying succession of duties 
that never took him beyond stateside air bases. As something of an 
onlooker, he found material for poems that express the vulnerability of 
the pilot and his comrades, placed at random in life-or-death situations 
that alternate like beads on a string with periods of boredom and sense- 
less activity. The title poem of Little Friend, Little Friend, using the code 
language of the pilot as theme and title, depicts one flyer’s radio message 
to another in need of assistance: 
Then I heard the bomber call me in: “Little Friend, Little 


Friend, I got two engines on fire. Can you see me, Little 
Friend?” I said “I’m crossing right over you. Let’s go home. 


29:18 


Throughout the poems, the image of the pilot or gunner as a helpless 
infant dominates. Jarrell informs Tate that flying is “so different from the 
regular romantic accounts” as to be a thorough disillusionment. Trainees 
were divided about equally between those being prepared for the task of 
ferrying (delivering aircraft to the various fronts) and those being readied 
for actual combat. Faced with such alternatives, Jarrell calls his being 
washed out “‘a great piece of luck.” Before his subsequent application to 
become a flight instructor could be acted upon, he was transferred. Just 
six weeks later, he tells Tate, he “would have been made a gunner” in the 
crass casualty of military allotment. This set of circumstances probably 
inspired two poems, “Gunner” and “The Death of the Ball Turret Gun- 
ner.” Encapsulated in the turret of a bomber and having almost no struc- 
tural protection, the gunner was about as vulnerable as it is possible to 
be. As conveyed by the opening line of the latter poem, “From my 
mother’s womb, I fell into the State,” the selection process that produced 
gunners took children and subjected them to a fiery initiation of “black 
flak and the nightmare fighters.” Afterward, it was an easy matter to hose 
out the turret and make ready the womblike compartment for the next 
expendable fetus. Jarrell escaped and he produced a deathless poem out 
of the guilt of the survivor. 

The senseless regimen of the air base seemed to Jarrell calculated to de- 
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stroy anyone’s sense of reality. He writes how he would move literally 
from darkness to dawn, beginning each day with four hours or so in line 
just waiting for assignments. Even at Chanute Air Force Base, where Jar- 
rell became a celestial navigator—a most appropriate job for a poet— 
there was little rest and no prestige. Time left over from waiting around 
“before, between, and after the schools” was filled with “K.P., painting, 
sweeping, mopping, washing windows, shoveling dirt, and planting 
grass.” ”° Jarrell, speaking as observer, assigns similarly petty, dehumaniz- 
ing tasks to his subject in “The Sick Naught”: 


Do the wife and baby travelling to see 

Your grey pajamas and sick worried face 
Remind you of something, soldier? [ remember 
You convalescing washing plates, or mopping 
The endless corridors your shoes had scuffed." 


The “concentration camp atmosphere” is relieved by the “naughts” in 
their various ways. For Jarrell, it was by writing poems each night in the 
“day room,” while those around him occupied themselves by playing 
pool, writing home, or reading comics. Back of the blank exteriors and 
meaningless games, the poet could imagine the fear and guilt that he cap- 
tures in “Eighth-Air Force,” in which members of a bomber group await, 
with various thoughts, their next mission: 


The other murderers troop in yawning 
Three of them play Pitch, one sleeps, and one 
Lies counting missions, lies there sweating 
Till even his heart beats: One; One; One.” 


As Jarrell sums up the prevailing mood for Tate, “Your main feeling 
about the army at first is just that you can’t believe it: it couldn’t exist, 
and even if it could you would have learned what it was like from the 
books, and not a one gives you even an idea.” * 

This ironic distance between the schoolbook notions of war and its ac- 
tualities is the subject of “Losses,” a poem that came out of Jarrell’s expe- 
rience as celestial navigator, his last and longest assignment (which took 
him, gratefully, to Tucson Air Force Base in Arizona, where he was al- 
lowed to live off-base with his wife, Mackie). In the same letter to Tate, 
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Jarrell’s enthusiastic description of the celestial navigation tower shows 
him to be quite taken with this revolutionary way of training flight navi- 
gators. A fuselage was hung in a tower as if it were the nose of a bomber, 
and a navigator 

sits in it, and navigates by shooting with his sextant the stars that are in a star 
dome above his head—we move them pretty much as a planetarium operator 
does. . . . We record his fixes and other stuff, correct them if he’s made mistakes, 
and so forth. . . . It’s extremely useful, a navigator improves as much after five 
flights in our trainer as [he] would after ten or fifteen regular flights. One trainer 
in a year certainly saves five or six bombers and five or six crews: there’d be that 
many crashes in the same number of real flights.”* 


Jarrell’s positive evaluation is in ominous contrast to what one actually 
finds in the poem “Losses.” Its choral speakers are victims who were not 
the beneficiaries of the improved training techniques. In fact, their useless 
deaths resulted from miscalculations made in real celestial navigation 
towers: “We died on the wrong page of the almanac,/Scattered on moun- 
tains fifty miles away.” Incorrect star data could result in death by “‘a mis- 
take,/(But an easy one for anyone to make).” Moreover, as the poem pro- 
tests, textbook versions of war were useful only in that they provided the 
false reassurance that brings men into battle. Reality confronts the pilots 
when, 

In bombers named for girls, we burned 


The cities we had learned about in school— 
Till our lives wore out.’ 


Relieved to know that, for him, the nightmares are nearly over, Jarrell 
informs Tate that out of his experiences have come “quite a lot of poems, 
enough so that I’ve written a book of army ones.” That book, Little 
Friend, Little Friend, is his monument to those “losses,” as well as his 
expiation for having escaped their fate. The second volume of war poems, 
a sequel to the first, is actually named Losses; its dominant persona is a 
survivor who is a surrogate for all survivors. To prepare one for the sur- 
reality of war, even in the relative safety of a stateside base, Jarrell could 
recommend only one book, The House of the Dead. In effect, his war 
poetry divides him from his predecessors in the trenches of World War | 
Normandy. World War II poets wrote about a new sort of war, one that 
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was more highly mechanized than previous conflicts. Jarrell felt deeply 
the uselessness of his noninvolvement and translated it into the naiveté of 
the combatants, who too often made a simultaneous passage into matu- 
rity and death. 

As he returned to the land of the living, Jarrell resumed his relationship 
with Tate and the other elder poets who occupied the literary world in the 
wartime absence of the younger. Tate was by this time editor of the 
Sewanee Review, and between the lines of Jarrell’s next letters one can 
detect Tate’s requests for some of Jarrell’s recent poems. A letter dated 
May 10, 1945, again makes poetry the center of attention. The old and 
inevitable tension between editor and poet surfaces in Jarrell’s remark: “I 
don’t want you and Poetry cutting me up into little repugnant chunks.” 
On Tate’s criticism of his newly written poem “The Snow Leopard,” Jar- 
rell belligerently asks: ‘““What do you mean, where did I get the caravan? 
It grew in me.”** Does this exchange arise from the fact that in Tate’s 
“Ode to Our Young Proconsuls of the Air” there is also a Tibetan cara- 
van? Tate’s poem is an encomium to the “Young men, Americans... / 
With zeal proconsular”—that is, to the very pilots Jarrell wrote about 
from close experience. The impotence that Tate attributes to his too-old 
generation, “Spirits grown Eliotic,/Now patriotic,” is complemented 
near the end of the poem by a warning to these “young proconsuls” 
against heedless destruction of the old ways: 


Take off, O gentle youth, 
And coasting India 
Scale crusty Everest 
Whose mythic crest 
Resists your truth; 
And spying far away 
Upon the Tibetan plain 
A limping caravan, 
Dive and exterminate 
The Lama, late 
Survival of old pain 
Go kill the dying swan.” 


In the letter, Jarrell praises Tate’s “Air Corps ‘Ode,’” remarking that “the 
part when they kill the Dalai Lama [is] wonderfully characteristic.” Jar- 
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rell’s similar poem makes the leopard the center of a poetic gestalt. His 
“patient snow leopard,” gazing at the slow, patient caravan “a mile below 
his absent eyes,” is in sharp contrast to the “animal excellence” and 
“pterodactyl flight” of Tate’s airmen. Despite similarities of theme and 
imagery, Jarrell would not admit dependency, if indeed he was aware of 
any. Apologizing for not being able to send “Gunner” or “A Pilot from 
the Carrier,” he offered for the Review “a long poem, almost 150 lines, 
named ‘The Marchen’ . . . the best thing I’ve done in months and months 
and months.” Tate obviously had requested not only the Air Corps 
poems but also something regional to fit the theme of the Review. Jarrell 
replied with a playful but ironic question, “Is ‘She Dwelt among the Un- 
trodden Ways’ a Southern Subject?” He added the bland disclaimer that 
“the only Southern subjects [ ever thought of writing about are you, Red, 
and Mr, Ransom—your poems, I mean.” 

This letter and one dated March 10, 1946, essentially ended Jarrell’s 
personal correspondence with Allen Tate. Even as Jarrell reached out for 
old relationships, his still older defensiveness against any suggestions to 
“join the club” resurged. “Please[d] rather than grieve[d]” with Tate’s re- 
port of impending separation from Caroline Gordon, Jarrell remarked 
that Tate could infer from the ending of “The Marchen” how he would 
feel about the separation. The line in question, which came to emblemize 
Jarrell’s poetry, carries the ringing slogan “Neither to rule or die” but “To 
change; to change!” It is a Tennysonian challenge to resist any barrier to 
the free range of the spirit, and in its full implications could refer to Jar- 
rell’s own separation from the past that Tate and Ransom represented. 
He, too, was ready to change, to move to New York and take up the po- 
etry editorship at the Nation. Chafing under the least implication of de- 
pendency, he further informed Tate that the New York literary cliques, 
which Tate apparently had warned him against, would “grieve and 
bother” him not at all. The letter ended with friendly offers of southern 
hospitality and “hoecakes on the hearth” should Tate visit New York.°° 

Despite such overtures, the relationship of Allen Tate and Randall Jar- 
rell gradually declined from that time on. In “Young Randall,” Tate 
wistfully remarked that “for an inscrutable reason—I never understood 


28. Mary Jarrell, ed., Randall Jarrell’s Letters, 126. 
29. Ibid., 126. 
30. Ibid., 157. 
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Randall—he liked me very much for some years around 1940, but not 
much later on.” 3! Mary Jarrell calls the estrangement less than generous 
on Randall’s part and “probably intentional,” given Tate’s emphasis on 
classicism and “tradition” and Jarrell’s leaning, in the 1950s, toward 
Marxist socialism; Tate “didn’t change enough” for the often-impatient 
standards of Jarrell and his generation, nor did the “buddyism” of the 
Fugitives seem necessary to the now-established poet and critic. The 
short paragraph that Jarrell accorded Allen Tate in his article “Fifty Years 
of American Poetry” attributes a general neglect of Tate’s poems to their 
“lack of charm, of human appeal and human sympathy,” and to their 
“tone of somewhat forbidding authority.” ** Tate and Jarrell apparently 
drifted apart because of the threat of that very “authority,” which ema- 
nated both from the poems and from the presence of the man who had 
become an irritating reminder of the expendable but never fully dispens- 
able influence of the past. 


31. Tate, “Young Randall,” 232. 
32. Mary Jarrell to the author, January 23, 1980, in possession of author. 
33. Randall Jarrell, The Third Book of Criticism (New York, 1969), 322. 
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Donald Davidson and 
the Great-House Tradition: 
A Reading of “Woodlands, 1956-1960” 


he conventional wisdom concerning Donald Davidson is that as a 

poet he was “an anachronism” and a belated romantic, merely 

a voice of nostalgia with no irony and no sense of the “proper 

strategy for a poem.”! He has been seen as a “comfortable traditionalist” 

who wrote only in a programmatic vein. Much of his work, however, 

belies such invidious description—especially the poems he wrote after 

1950, works of great formal sophistication, craftsmanship, and control of 

tone and texture, qualities that bespeak not nineteenth-century anteced- 

ents but rather an indebtedness to classical, Renaissance, and modern po- 
etry of a decidedly unromantic nature. 

One of these poems is “Woodlands, 1956-1960,” a two-part composi: 
tion that Davidson originally intended to be a whole series of poems." 
The occasion of its making was a sequence of visits by Davidson to 
Woodlands Plantation, near Bamberg, South Carolina—the home of 
South Carolina novelist William Gilmore Simms and, in Davidson’s time, 


1. See Louis D. Rubin, Jr., The Wary Fugitives: Four Poets and the South (Baton Rouge, 
1978), 182. 

2. See John M. Bradbury, Renaissance in the South (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1963), 29. 

3. See Donald Davidson to Allen Tate, November 29, 1961, in John Tyree Fain and 
Thomas Daniel Young, eds., The Literary Correspondence of Donald Davidson and Allen 
Tate (Athens, Ga., 1974), 381-82. See also Davidson to Tate, October 19, 1958, ibid., 
377-—78, and the Davidson-Oliphant correspondence on file in the South Caroliniana 
Room of the South Caroliniana Library at the University of South Carolina (in a letter of 
December 20, 1956, Davidson announces that he is writing a poem on the occasion of his 
residence at Woodlands). 
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of Simms’s granddaughter, Mrs. Mary Chevillette Simms Oliphant. In the 
process of working with Davidson on a new edition of her grandfather’s 
writings, Mrs. Oliphant invited Davidson and his wife to reside at Wood- 
lands, a house twice burned, but partially rebuilt by Simms in the years 
immediately preceding his death in June, 1870. 

Out of these visits Davidson, starting in the fall of 1956, fashioned a 
poem honoring Woodlands, its master, and the heroic literature made in 
that place by that man. The work Davidson constructed to these ends was 
itself in a well-established tradition of public poetry, following the ex- 
ample of Ben Jonson’s “To Penshurst,” Thomas Carew’s “To Saxham,” 
Andrew Marvell’s “Upon Appleton House,” William Butler Yeats’s 
“Coole Park, 1929,” John Crowe Ransom’s “Old Mansion,” and many 
other “country-house” or “great-house” poems.‘ 

The topos of the virtuous country house or villa is as old as The 
Georgics, Horace’s Second Epode, and the epigrams of Martial (espe- 
cially Book III, no. 58), and it continues as a powerful symbol in much 
modern fiction—for instance, in works by Henry James, E. M. Forster, 
Ford Madox Ford, Evelyn Waugh, William Faulkner, Caroline Gordon, 
Eudora Welty, Elizabeth Bowen, and many others. For those who studied 
the origins of the lyric or modern poetry with Donald Davidson at Van- 
derbilt or Bread Loaf there can be no question concerning his awareness 
of the poetic utility of either the symbol or the subgenre of panegyric that 
organizes around it. In my own notes I find a 1959 suggestion that gradu- 
ate students interested in the relation of form and purpose in “‘To Pens- 
hurst” and “To Sir Robert Wroth” examine G. R. Hibbard’s ground- 
breaking essay “The Country House Poem of the Seventeenth Century.” I 
recall that Davidson returned the next semester to the same form and pat- 
tern in discussing a series of poems by Yeats, concluding with “A Prayer 
for My Daughter.” 

Davidson as teacher took the genre of great-house poems very seri- 
ously, stressing the role of convention in accommodating poetic purpose 
to the priorities of design. The same may be said of Davidson as poet. In 
writing “Woodlands, 1956-1960,” he did not forget that in such crea- 


4. A considerable body of scholarship has been devoted to study of the “great-house” 
poem. See, for example, William A. McClung, The Country House in English Renaissance 
Poetry (Berkeley, 1977); Isabel Rivers, The Poetry of Conservatism, 1600-1 745: A Study 
of Poets and Public Affairs from Jonson to Pope (New York, 1973); and Virginia C. Kenny, 
The Country-House Ethos in English Literature, 1688-1750: Themes of Personal Retreat 
and National Expansion (New York, 1984). 
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tions as “Coole Park, 1929” or “To Penshurst,” the manor of the title, 
which served the author as point du départ, was “the chosen emblem 
of .. . humane order and enduring values,” of stewardship and the kind 
of life that makes for “true community.” * For he recognized that, in the 
idiom of his own poetics, the great-house poem, structured by an archi- 
tectural emblem, was a way of discussing the past in order to speak about 
the present. 

The formal pattern of “Woodlands, 1956—1960” opens with the invo- 
cation of his “host” by the guest at Woodlands, come there “late, by a 
hundred years. . . to light again the frame/And bid it bear your name.” ® 
Davidson speaks here as a scholar who has written an inclusive general 
essay on Simms as prologue to an edition of the novelist’s letters and who 
currently is editing some of the work of Simms’s last years as part of a 
complete edition of the fiction. Like the houses in the poems Davidson 
emulates, Woodlands is a working plantation, with mule-wagons and 
“hound voices” along the Edisto. The “merciless flow” of the modern 
world is a “fell scene” along a nearby highway, but trees screen it from 
the house Simms rebuilt. There the visitor hopes to reestablish the com- 
munal memory, the folkchain: 


While by these glowing coals remembrance 
Knits up its fitful present with the past, 

And of its future measures what will last 

In the crazy skein of our new circumstance. (20) 


In contrast with the continuity symbolized by a rekindled hearth and 
its glowing coals—without which life is meaningless—there is the ““mod- 
ern relief” of electric lights. The aegis that has given us “rational 
slumber” also has ushered in a “‘century of no belief,” for which “history 
is fabulous no longer.” Under its authority, says the speaker, one “cannot 
read your stories, Gilmore Simms.” To be thus deprived of “deepest re- 
membrance,” of a “present continuous with the past” that draws from 
and feeds into the life of the imagination, is, in the language of this poet, a 
form of “death.”’ From his “unseen host” he asks protection against any 
such possibility. In “Woodlands, 1956—1960,” this antithesis is the omi- 


5. Richard Gill, Happy Rural Seat: The English Country House and the Literary Imagi- 
nation (New Haven, 1972), 7, 227. 


6. Donald Davidson, Poems, 1922-1961 (Minneapolis, 1966), 20. Subsequent refer- 
ences to this volume will be cited parenthetically in the text by page number. 


7. Donald Davidson, “The Center That Holds: Southern Literature and the Oldtime Re- 
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nous music of “Evening” (the title given the first half of the poem) and 
arrival. “Morning” and the remainder of the poem will bring another 
song—a solution to the problems established in the opening section. 

Historic empathy—remembrance rooted in “affection, kinship, piety, 
and above all religious belief”’—is often at the center of a Davidson 
poem.* This time, it is someone else’s memory that occasions his recollec- 
tion and response. Before the flame of Simms’s imagination and in the 
presence of his spirit, recollection may make the visitor (and the reader) 
one with what is preserved in fable, connect him to the past that Simms’s 
novels of the American Revolution made into the “praise” and “glory” of 
his home. And as his characters are made visible, the reader becomes one 
not only with them but also with the partisans of this our darker time, 
who make war to the knife against modernity, an enemy even more 
deadly than Simms’s Tories, an enemy with a capacity for malevolence far 
beyond “chains to fetter, fire to burn.” 

This equivalence is what the “footstep” heard by the visitor at Wood- 
lands refers to in his observation that “a hundred years can measure 
only time.” Where tradition, the ““moss-mantled Druid” of which Simms 
spoke often in accounting for his novels of South Carolina history, in- 
forms the poet’s narrative, nothing is ever merely “past.” What brought 
praise to Colonus and glory to Athens belongs to South Carolina through 
Simms—the living word of the fable, in which each soul has a name and 
individual deeds count for everything. 

In the “Morning” section of his poem, Davidson includes a list of some 
of the most memorable characters from Simms’s novels of the Revolution. 
Theses characters Davidson calls “children of Homer” because they in- 
habit and inform an epic action as majestic as the war fought on the 
plains of Troy: 


Porgy, Will Sinclair, or Mellichampe: 

Even the wildest breathed Olympian air: 

Blonay, Mad Archy Campbell, Supple Jack, 

Nell on her “tacky,” Ballou, Hellfire Dick. 

Colonus’ praise and seed of Attic glory 

Were theirs and Carolina’s in your story; 

And ours at Woodlands still this later year.’ (20-21) 


8. Ibid. 

9, The half-breed “Goggie” Blonay appears in Mellichampe (1836); he fights on the 
Tory side but cares only for revenge. Major Will Sinclair is the leader of the American par- 
tisans in The Forayers (1855). Ernest Mellichampe is a choleric young aristocrat whose fa- 
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The list attests to Davidson’s admiration for the particulars of Simms’s 
most significant achievement as an artist: a set of eight romances of the 
frontier, the eight together providing for Simms’s South “an epic state- 
ment of its ideals and its purposes and a gallant defense of the role it had 
played in the making of the nation.” South Carolina, through its own 
exertions, had preserved its own regime, hearth, and rooftree, and “es- 
tablished order.” The theme of Simms’s narrative of conflict between “pa- 
triotic and loyalist” was therefore in keeping with the theme of David- 
son’s poem. 

In “Morning” it becomes clear that both writers have the same subject. 
It is also clear that both take what the warrior achieves in one situation to 
be not fundamentally different from what the heroic poet attempts in an- 
other. The only difference is that Colonel Banastre Tarleton, the Great 
Dragoon, has been replaced by modernity, an adversary even more for- 
midable: an adversary to “this rooted tree, this house, this storied field.” 

Davidson follows the conventions of the great-house poem closely in 
specifying what was and is threatened along with the order of life identi- 
fied with Woodlands and the Carolina Low Country of the 1780s. The 
meaning he attaches to trees is an integral part of the allusive texture of 
the poem and reminds the reader directly of Yeats, in particular of “Coole 
Park and Bally-Lee, 1931”: 


A spot whereon the founders lived and died 
Seemed once more dear than life; ancestral trees, 
Or gardens rich in memory glorified 

Marriages, alliances and families.” 


At Woodlands there is a “Church Oak,” a “Marriage Tree,” and an 
“Eldest Oak.” The plantation bell waits to ring out alarm or the more 
ordinary offices of the day—offices followed by the community with such 


ther has been killed by the British in Mellichampe. Captain Porgy is Simms’s most impor- 
tant creation—a character who is central in Woodcraft (1852) and who also appears in The 
Partisan (1835), Katherine Walton (1851), The Forayers and Eutaw (1856), and 
Mellichampe. He is Simms’s portrait of a portly and likable Whig planter-soldier. Major 
Archibald Campbell is a temperamental British officer in Katherine Walton. Supple Jack 
Bannister appears in The Scout (1841); he is a frontiersman and a normative figure. Har- 
ricane Nell Floyd and her swamp pony play a role in both The Forayers and Eutaw, Jim 
Ballou is a scout in The Forayers. Hellfire Dick, in Eutaw, is an outlaw leader who reforms 
and then is killed. These characters, taken together, are a lively sample of Simms’s world. 
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respect that they acquire the status of sacrament. Of these activities 
Davidson mentions household worship and marriage, certainly reflecting 
his knowledge of the actual history and usage of Woodlands, but also re- 
calling another Yeats poem, “A Prayer for My Daughter,” in which the 
Irish poet envisages the marriage of his child and imagines her as a “flour- 
ishing hidden tree.” 

The plantation is a place of peace, of “mossy oaks” and “kitchen- 
smoke,” where the sound of acorns on the roof, “the squirrel’s muted 
bark and the hawk’s cry” are preludes to the morning angelus and other 
stages of “redemption,” which “make pure the heart” and prepare the 
way for recognition of the full range of implications (including the reli- 
gious and the ontological) at stake in the prospect of a zero hour, the 
coming of an invader who has points of reference in “abstraction” or “in- 
finity” and “‘flies the flag of death.” ” 

In “Woodlands, 1956-1960,” as in all great-house poetry, such con- 
trast is argument. “Practicing our redemption,” merging with a life in 
which all is, in Yeats’s phrase, “accustomed, ceremonious”—this is a way 
of winning admission into sacred space, of helping the suppliant “exile” 
to understand the virtue routinely practiced there. Set over against the 
changeless images of plantation life are the symbols of modernity—an- 
other commonplace feature of the genre. Hearth and rooftree are op- 
posed by “the cold voice of the world-city’s dream,” used here in place of 
court or town life as these tropes function in the English prototypes of 
Davidson’s creation. The norm of civil life is best and most positively dis- 
played in opposition to some “rough beast” or “blood-dimmed tide”— 
Yeats’s “storm... howling . . . the future years.” Against the Tarletons 
of the twentieth century, “the center cannot hold” because their squad- 
rons, following “unearthly logic,” exercise power for its own sake and, 
worse even than General Sherman’s plantation burners, release the 
“bomber’s levin” (lightning) to “dragoon heaven.” Because in guarding 
“rational slumber . . . they guard naught” and follow “no belief,” there is 
no limit on their choice of action. Or so it seems. But the “outcast heart” 
can learn reasons for better hope—and at Woodlands will, in part by 
reading Simms in a setting that stimulates the imagination to be full of 
recollections and to recover from them inspiriting, heroic precedents of 


12. Concerning the sacrament of ordinary activities, see also Davidson’s “Gradual of the 
Northern Summer” in Poems, 8-11. 
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“shapes mounting, hand to bridle, as of old.” The poem closes with a 
question and an assertion for which all that came before was prepara- 
tion: “How could we doubt that they are Marion’s men?/And surely, we 
are, too, when your tale is told” (22). 


As was Lady Gregory’s Coole Park for Yeats, Woodlands for Donald 
Davidson became a place of retreat and a source of moral and artistic 
rejuvenation. His poem about this combination of motives therefore con- 
cerns the relation of the poet to both private and public virtues—each, to 
some extent, derivative of the other. The liberty and character of stew- 
ardship of place are not only the subject of poetry as tradition, but also 
the achievement of the vatic poet as memory-keeper or “vessel of remem- 
brance.”? Modern poetry as a “highly personal and subjective inter- 
pretation of experience” is the antithesis of “poetry as tradition” (which 
was the title of a Davidson essay). Davidson illustrates the latter through 
the relationship of his persona to the image of Simms in “Woodlands, 
1956-1960.” 

In the introduction to his edition of Simms’s letters, Davidson says that 
even though the South Carolina novelist was “forced to conform to a 
technique determined by the demands of urban readers,” his “traditional, 
more or less heroical subject” and his relation to it, to “voices in the 
blood,” made of the author of the so-called Border Romances “the ‘saga- 
man’ of that age—the bard, in prose fiction of the frontier South.” David- 
son compares Simms (and with him other novelists such as Walter Scott 
and Thomas Hardy) to the oral memory preserved from the early settle- 
ment of that Old Norse frontier that was Iceland. The poet as memory- 
keeper, as steward and distributor of the “legend and story” that are 
the “continuity of society,” is the spiritual kinsman of these prose narra- 
tors, “shaping the long continuities of time and place into transcendent 
memory.” ' 

According to the perceptive commentary of Lewis Simpson, such re- 
membering is “both experience of past experience and the anticipation of 
future experience” —something like what Paul Fussell has called “elegiac 
action.” A sense of personal worth, of identity and history, is encouraged 
by its embodiment in a public, vatic art. And to connect such art with a 
particular place reinforces its predictable tendency toward communal 


13. See Lewis P. Simpson, introduction to Donald Davidson, Still Rebels, Still Yankees 
and Other Essays (Baton Rouge, 1972), xii. 
14. See Davidson, “The Center That Holds,” 18. 
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celebration. Simpson observes that “as nearly as the South had a center in 
the Republic of Letters following the age when Monticello was such a 
place, Simms’s plantation (called Woodlands) was it.” '§ 

It is evident in such fully achieved and masterful productions as “Old 
Sailor’s Choice,” “A Touch of Snow,” “Ninth Part of Speech,” and 
“Gradual of the Northern Summer” that Donald Davidson as poet saw 
modernity as “the total negation of existence resulting from the... 
quest, undertaken in fulfillment of the scientific world view, for a totally 
rational society.” © For Davidson, Simms’s home bespoke an antecedent 
sensibility, the submissive, customary ethos of an earlier world. Indeed, 
the place is so full of the past that ghosts there seem alive not as specters 
but as the men they were—just as Davidson’s poem about Woodlands is 
so full of echoes of earlier poetry that the allusions are an integral part of 
it: “Colonus’ praise” from the title of a poem by Yeats; “Attic glory” 
from Matthew Arnold on Sophocles; the image of the “rooted tree” from 
the entire great-house tradition; and the larger invitation to emulation 
that is the implication of the complete poem—once more recalling Yeats 
in “Coole Park, 1929”: “Here, traveller, scholar, poet, take your stand/ 
When all those rooms and passages are gone” (238). 

These words bespeak a piety for places and a reverence for song. So 
goes the action/example of Davidson’s poem. The artistic effect of such, 
when rendered in a stately measure, is not emotionally direct. Indeed, it is 
understandable why Louis D. Rubin, Jr., describes this and other late 
poems of Davidson’s as “less ideological” than the earlier poetry.'” But 
the poem is nonetheless reflectively and profoundly conservative, follow- 
ing the natural bias of its form: shaped by an awareness of what is to be 
conserved and the different order of life that may be imposed in its place. 
In its design the work is perfectly suited to its purpose, which is to re- 
inforce what Davidson calls the “fable” and to include among the images 
of loyalty carried by it the figure of the poet. In “Woodlands, 1956— 
1960,” he proceeds by indirection and analogy, and he moves in the con- 
text of an inclusive cultural analysis that states and implies why a certain 
kind of image both commands belief and deserves the honor it has re- 
ceived. It is such an image that Davidson is referring to when he writes of 
“Myth that is truest memory,/ Prophecy that is poetry” (24). 
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Dionysus and the Galaxy: A Reading of 
James Dickey’s The Zodiac 


is still, as it has been since the Renaissance, the ultimate chal- 

lenge for poets. The shores of literary history are littered with 
the massive and curious wreckage of their attempts, from Pierre de Ron- 
sard’s Franciade through Abraham Cowley’s Davideis, William Dave- 
nant’s Gondibert, William Chamberlayne’s Pharonnida, and Richard 
Blackmore’s The Creation to Ezra Pound’s Cantos and William Carlos 
Williams’ Paterson. Only Paradise Lost is still afloat, along with the 
comic epic from The Rape of the Lock to Don Juan in verse and from 
Tom Jones to Ulysses in prose. Because James Dickey has always sought 
out challenges, scorned the safe and prudent way, and aimed unblush- 
ingly at the sublime, accepting the roles of Icarus and Prometheus with 
full awareness of their risks, it is not at all surprising that he should at- 
tempt a long poem (long, that is, for a modern poem: more than twice the 
length of The Waste Land). Nor is it surprising that this poem, The 
Zodiac, should deal with nothing less than the meaning of the visible 
universe. 

The Zodiac, it may be conceded to begin with, is impossibly ambitious 
and foredoomed to failure. Dickey has said—in unpublished inter- 
views—that he knew it would be a failure but is glad he did it and has a 
special affection for it because it explores that part of creativity that de- 
pends on being drunk. Robert Penn Warren, reviewing it in the New 


, | 1 © write a long poem that will rival the epics of the ancient world 
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York Times Book Review, observed that no poem since Hart Crane’s The 
Bridge has been “so stylistically ambitious and has aimed to stir such 
depths of emotion.” He added that The Zodiac “can be said to be about 
the over-ambitiousness of poetry—even as it celebrates its ambitious- 
ness.” Even in mentioning some of the poem’s limitations and defects, 
Warren found that “the audacity of imagery, assemblage of rhythms, the 
power of language redeems all.””! , 

Surprisingly, The Zodiac is not southern or even American in subject, 
but is based on a Dutch poem with a Dutch protagonist whose experi- 
ences are distinctively European. According to the book’s dust jacket, 
Dickey “finds inspiration in the experience of a real-life Dutch sailor, 
Hendrik Marsman, who during a lifetime at sea was bedazzled by the 
constellations and possessed by the mysteries of the Zodiac. On the verge 
of madness, he wrote bits of poetry, and it is from these fragments of 
Marsman’s verse that Dickey has “fashioned” his poem. This statement is 
staggeringly inaccurate and misleading, even for a jacket blurb. Marsman 
(1899-1940) was a well-known poet in real life, not a mad sailor. The 
publication of his Verzen in 1923 was a major event in Dutch literary 
history and established the vitalist movement. After this he wrote mainly 
critical and narrative prose, editing the influential magazine Vrije Bladen 
beginning in 1925. After traveling for some years, he returned home to 
fight totalitarianism. His last great poem, Tempel en Kruiz (Temple and 
Cross), a poetic autobiography, appeared in 1939. The Zodiac is a part 
of this work. It is not a collection of bits or fragments, but a carefully 
wrought long poem in twelve sections. 

Dickey’s own statement in his headnote that his poem is “based on” 
Marsman’s poem but is “in no sense a translation” is accurate and gener- 
ous, with its concluding “homage to Hendrik Marsman, lost at sea, 
1940,” but it does not convey a full sense of the relationship. Although 
Dickey’s poem is not a translation, it is an “imitation” in the sense popu- 
larized by Robert Lowell. In fact, since Dickey reproduces Marsman’s 
situation, protagonist, narrative, and principal images, each of his twelve 
sections corresponding in detail to its original, his poem is rather closer 
to its source than are many of Lowell’s “imitations.” Dickey, like Lowell, 


1. Robert Penn Warren, Review of James Dickey’s The Zodiac, in New York Times 
Book Review, November 14, 1976, p. 8. 
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naturally enough, wants the reader to see his work primarily as a contem- 
porary poem; however, its relation to its original constitutes a significant 
dimension of its meaning. 

Where did Dickey discover Marsman’s poem—which is, to say the 
least, not well known in America? Probably in the Sewanee Review, 
where it appeared in 1947. A. J. Barnouw, the translator, reprinted it in 
an anthology, Coming After, the following year; but since Dickey was 
certainly reading the Sewanee Review in those years at Vanderbilt (his 
first published poem appeared in it), it seems likely that he encountered it 
there. Whether it lay fallow in his imagination for nearly thirty years or 
was discovered—or rediscovered—by him at some later date is a ques- 
tion of some interest, and one that Dickey does not seem to have an- 
swered in any of his subsequent interviews or essays. 

The most interesting question, however, is why Dickey chose this 
poem—certainly unfamiliar to most of his readers—to imitate. My guess 
is that the Marsman persona was attractive because it provided him with 
an alternative to his own established role. Writing as Marsman, Dickey 
has a different mask of the self and different memories. Instead of writing 
about the South or the wartime Pacific, he writes as a man of an earlier 
European generation about Amsterdam; instead of writing as a survivor, 
he is now one who died early in the same war. Even the name Marsman 
may have reinforced this appeal: an author with a message from outer 
space. 

On a deeper level, too, Marsman’s poem expresses interests and beliefs 
that Dickey shares. He has been fascinated by astronomy since he studied 
it at Vanderbilt, and has kept up his interest; a few years ago he com- 
pleted a correspondence course in celestial navigation and is now a cer- 
tified marine navigator. His primary religious sense is of “how wild, inex- 
plicable, marvelous, and endless creation is,” and for him religion 
“involves myself and the universe, and it does not admit of any kind of 
intermediary, such as Jesus or the Bible.” ? Dickey would like to be rein- 
carnated as a migratory bird such as a tern or a wandering albatross, he 
says, and “Reincarnations II” is a vivid imagining of just this possibility. 
The themes of the aging wanderer returning home and so finding his own 
identity, and of the poet’s reexamination and reaffirmation of his poetic 


2. James Dickey, Self-Interviews, recorded and edited by Barbara and James Reiss (Gar- 
den City, N.Y., 1970), 78. 
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faith and vocation also must have appealed to Dickey with peculiar force 
in this poem. “Imitating,” then, frees Dickey from his public self and 
gives him a fresh start at the same time that it provides him with a way of 
expressing some of his most deeply felt convictions from a different 
perspective. 

Marsman’s poem, as translated by Barnouw, is relatively conventional 
in language and versification. The first section, for example, is in regular 
blank verse. It begins: 


The man of whom I tell this narrative 
Returned, some time ago, to his native land. 
He has since lived, for nearly a full year, 
Over the peaceful broker’s offices. . . . 

The square lies, like an empty crater bowl, 
Amid the agonized obscurity 

Of the dead city’s hellish neon light. 


Dickey shatters and transforms this: 


The man I’m telling you about brought himself back alive 
A couple of years ago. He’s here, 
Making no trouble 
over the broker’s peaceful 


Ce 


The town square below, deserted as a Siberian crater, lies in the middle 
Of his white-writing darkness stroboscoped _red-stopped by the stammering 
mess 


Of the city’s unbombed neon, sent through rivers and many cities 
By fourth-class mail from Hell. 


It is by this transformation of language that Dickey makes the poem his 
own. He makes it emphatically contemporary and personal, with a tone 
quite different from Marsman’s and with far more dramatic power and 
variety, In the process of expanding and loosening the language, and 
through adding new material, Dickey makes his poem about twice the 
length of Marsman’s. . 

The protagonist (who is never named) is neither Marsman nor Dickey, 
but a dramatic character given distance and universality by his anony- 


3. Hendrik Marsman, “The Zodiac,” trans. A. J. Barnouw, Sewanee Review, LV (1947), 
238. Subsequent references to this work will be cited parenthetically in the text by page 
number. 

4, James Dickey, The Zodiac (Garden City, N.Y., 1976), 9, 10. Subsequent references 
to this work will be cited parenthetically in the text by page number. 
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mous condition. As the passage quoted indicates, he is technically not the 
speaker of the poem, but when he does speak directly, the language does 
not change. The situation and narrative remain exactly what they were in 
Marsman’s poem: the scene is Amsterdam in 1938 and 1939, and insofar 
as the protagonist’s self-doubt and near-despair have historical referents, 
they relate to the coming of World War II. (“The gods are in pieces/All 
over Europe”; or “What does his soul matter, saved like a Caesar-headed 
goldpiece,/When the world’s dying?”) But some references, like that to 
the present astronomer-royal and his theory of the universe—“Fred 
Hoyle and the steady-state” (28)—are emphatically postwar. 

The central fact about the protagonist is that he is a poet dedicated to 
the belief that poetry reveals ultimate truth and comes from sources 
above or beyond the rational intellect. Under the pressures of impending 
catastrophe, both personal and collective, this “drunken and perhaps 
dying Dutch poet” (to quote Dickey’s headnote) reexamines his visionary 
faith. He feels that he has misused and wasted his life, and he sees his 
world moving swiftly to destruction. Returning to his home in Amster- 
dam, he “tries desperately to relate himself, by means of stars, to the uni- 
verse.” He seeks the answer in the stars partly because his father was an 
amateur astronomer, partly because he has spent much time at sea, and 
partly because of the ancient and widespread beliefs embodied in the 
symbolism of the Zodiac. 

A final word about the relation of Dickey’s poem to Marsman’s: Per- 
haps the most important change Dickey makes is to have the protagonist 
drunk throughout the poem. Belief in intoxication as a cognitive mode, 
drunkenness as a way of knowing, of course always has been central to 
the Dionysiac tradition, in poetry as elsewhere; Dickey merely makes the 
case an extreme one. The protagonist becomes more dramatic: his moods 
change abruptly and are exaggerated by the drink; his rhetoric is un- 
shackled and his inhibitions and pretenses are gone; one has the feeling 
that he speaks truth, or tries to. Dickey provides him with a richly sym- 
bolic drink, aquavit; in Marsman he drinks only on one occasion, and 
plain gin at that. Dickey also gives him, as the single ornament in his bed- 
room, a crude mobile made from coat hangers and a shattered whiskey 
bottle. This is developed from a hint in Marsman, but becomes far more 
important in Dickey: it comes to represent a little man-made universe and 
hence the world of art, a microcosmic counterpart to the Zodiac. (Other 
central features of the poem’s symbolism, such as Orion and Pythagoras, 
have no basis at all in Marsman.) 
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The essential theme is, in the largest terms, the same as Crane’s: the 
nature of the poetic imagination and its relation to reality. The drama, as 
by implication in The Bridge and more explicitly in such other poems of 
Crane’s as “The Broken Tower,” consists in the protagonist’s struggle to 
clarify and reaffirm his faith that poetry is vision and that what it reveals 
is the deepest truth. Except for walks around Amsterdam, Dickey’s pro- 
tagonist travels only in memory, but his quest is the same as that of count- 
less poet-voyagers from the Ancient Mariner to Crane’s Columbus. Like 
almost all poets who conceive of their art as a lamp rather than a mirror, 
he worries that the light will die with the guttering wick and vacillates 
about the reality of what that light reveals; however, he has the additional 
problems of distinguishing the hallucinations produced by delirium tre- 
mens from reality and of reconciling an awareness of modern astronomy 
with belief in the significance of the Zodiac. There is some dramatic sus- 
pense: will he be able to retain and affirm his faith that poetry can de- 
cipher the meaning of the universe through the stars? The Zodiac may 
seem at first a curiously archaic and arbitrary locus of poetic faith, but it 
is this archaism and richness of mythological association that make it the 
supreme test case of the relation between man’s imagination and God’s. 
To believe in its significance is to bear witness that the universe is not 
meaningless, that there is a connection between the little world of man 
and the great world of the stars, between the world inside and that 
outside. 

Waking with a hangover, the protagonist surveys the desolate city from 
his empty room and reflects on his futile, drunken life: 


He moves among stars. 
Sure. We all do, but he is star-crazed, mad 
With Einfibling, with connecting and joining things that lay their meanings 
Over billions of light years 
eons of time—Ah, 
Years of light: billions of them: they are pictures 
Of some sort of meaning. He thinks the secret 
Can be read. But human faces swim through. (12) 


Then a “young face comes on” 


... like the faint, structural light 
Of Alnilam, without which Orion 


Would have no center the Hunter 
Could not hunt, in the winter clouds. (12—13) 
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She “is eternal/As long as he lives—the stars and his balls meet.” The 
Zodiac is his only way beyond the room: “He must solve it must believe 
it learn to read it.” Seasick and airsick, he looks at the little mobile he 
has set spinning like a model of the universe: 


Even drunk 
Even in the white, whiskey-struck, splintered star of a bottle-room dancing, 
He knows he’s not fooling himself he knows 


Not a damn thing of stars of God _ of space 


Of time love night death sex fire numbers signs words, 
Not much of poetry. But by God, we’ve got a universe 
Here 

Those designs of time are saying something (17) 


He tries to write, but “he can’t get rid of himself enough/To write po- 
etry.” Then, in a dawn flash of inspiration, he realizes that “Everybody 
writes/With blackness” and that whiteness alone is death; it “is dying/ 
For human words to raise it from purity from the grave/Of too much 
light.” The “secret is that on whiteness you can release/The blackness,/ 
The night sky.” Getting drunker, he imagines himself creating a new 
beast for the Zodiac: a healing Lobster to replace Cancer. But he cannot 
sustain the illusion: “I’ve failed again. My lobster can’t make it/To 
Heaven.” In a brilliant passage, he reproaches his “old lyre-picking 
buddy” Pythagoras, but reaffirms allegiance to him: 


By GOD the poem is in there out there 
Somewhere’ the lines that will change 
Everything, like your squares and square roots 
Creating the heavenly music. 
It’s somewhere, 
Old great crazy thinker 
ah 
farther down 
In the abyss, It takes triangular eyes 
To see Heaven. I got ’em from you. (25) 


He decides to put his favorite constellation, Orion, in the Zodiac. The 
stars, he says, are gasping for understanding: they’ve had Ptolemy and 
Babylon, and now they want Hubble, they want Fred Hoyle and the 
steady-state. “But what they really want need/Isa poet and/I’m going 
to have to be it” (28). The sight of birds brings him back to earth, and he 
says: 
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. .. 1 can always come back to earth. 
But J want to come back with the secret 
with the poem 
That links up my balls and the strange, silent words 
Of God his scrambled zoo and my own words 
and includes the earth 


Among the symbols (29) 


The rest of the poem can be summarized quickly. The poet goes out 
into the neon hell of the city, meditates on a black church, and comes 
back to nightmares of the one-eyed animals of light: 


... Is all this nothing but the clock-stunned light 
Of my mind, or a kind of river-reflection of my basic sleep 
Breaking down .. sleeping down into reprisal-fear of God: 
The Zodiac standing over, pouring into 
The dreams that are killing me? (44-45) 


He vacillates between spirit and flesh, between his star-obsession and 
ordinary life. He adjures himself to give up this poetry “that’s draining 
your bones/Of marrow”; leave it, and get out: “Go back to the life of a 
man/Leave the stars. They’re not saying what you think” (48). Daylight 
comes, and he walks around the city, free for twelve hours from his ob- 
session; he returns to the house in which he spent his childhood and re- 
members his parents and early sweetheart, but imagines his mother tell- 
ing him not to come back, not to be a memory-animal like the lizard on 
the wall (Scorpio?). He spends the night with a young girl, but “knows 
that nothing,/Even love, can kill off his lonesomeness” (57). A party with 
friends thaws him out; he “shakes free of two years of wandering/Like 
melting-off European snows” (58), and he is “back home.” But that night 
he is once more in the grip of his obsession: 


A day like that. But afterwards the fire 
Comes straight down through the roof, white-lightning nightfall, 
A face-up flash. Poetry. Triangular eyesight. It draws his 
fingers together at the edge 

Around a pencil. He crouches bestially, 

The darkness stretched out on the waters 

Pulls back, humming Genesis. From wave-stars lifts 
A single island wild with sunlight, 
The white sheet of paper in the room. (60) 


The whole last section, of which this passage is the beginning, is a tri- 
umph in which Dickey recapitulates the main themes of the poem and 
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brings it to a magnificent close. Perhaps in part because of the translation, 
Marsman’s conclusion is rather awkward and anticlimactic. For the sake 
of one last comparison with Dickey, I will quote it: 


I pray thee, spirit, grant to this small hand 

The quiet and still tenacity 

To steer the ship onto the morning land 

That slumbering in each horizon waits. 

And grant the man who listens to the note 
That hums along the dancing of the planets 
And through the seething of the emerald sea 

To tune the instrument upon the fork 

Which, at the touch, reveals the structural form 
Of the immemorial European song 

That sounded at the dawn of culture when 

It started on its course in the azure sea, 

And will resound throughout the western world 
As long as the exaltation spans around space 

A firmament of intellect and dream. (251) 


Here is Dickey’s version: 


Oh my own soul, put me in a solar boat. 
Come into one of these hands 
Bringing quietness and the rare belief 
That I can steer this strange craft to the morning 
Land that sleeps in the universe on all horizons 
And give this home-come man who listens in his room 


To the rush and flare of his father 
Drawn at the speed of light to Heaven 
Through the wrong end of his telescope, expanding the universe, 
The instrument the tuning-fork— 
He’ll flick it with his bandless wedding-finger— 
Which at a touch reveals the form 
Of the time-loaded European music 
That poetry has never really found, 
Undecipherable as God’s bad, Heavenly sketches, 
Involving fortress and flower, vine and wine and bone, 


And shall vibrate through the western world 
So long as the hand can hold its island 

Of blazing paper, and bleed for its images: 

Make what it can of what is: 


So long as the spirit hurls on space 
The star-beasts of intellect and madness. (61—62) 
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Dickey’s essential affirmation is the same one made by his predecessors 
in the visionary line, from William Blake through Hart Crane and the 
Dylan Thomas of Altarwise by Owl-light. It is the analogy, or identity, of 
the poetic imagination and the divine power that created the stars. (For 
this symbolic affirmation, the little mobile in the protagonist’s room, 
which is counterpart to the universe outside, seems more plausible than 
Brooklyn Bridge; of course, | am not suggesting that Dickey’s poem is 
therefore better than Crane’s.) The subject of The Zodiac, then, is not 
astrology, but the nature of reality and its relation to the poet’s creative 
imagination, and this subject is treated not in post-Kantian philosophical 
terms, but dramatically and mythologically. 

Dickey’s poet, as we have seen, tries to change the Zodiac through his 
own creative powers. He makes Cancer into a Lobster, and he adds his 
favorite constellation, Orion. Of course, he fails in both attempts. (If one 
recalls the story of Orion, it is easy to see why the myth, as well as the 
constellation itself, would be Dickey’s own favorite: the great hunter was 
blinded while drunk—Merope’s vengeful father did this to him—and re- 
gained his eyesight by walking on water until he reached the east; he was 
killed at last by Scorpio. Dickey’s preoccupation with vision and blind- 
ness, both literal and symbolic, is well known, from his war experi- 
ences as a night-fighter pilot to his novel Alnilam with its temporarily 
blinded hero.) 

The question, then, is not whether The Zodiac fails. All such poems 
inevitably fail. What matters is how and how badly. As Warren remarked, 
there are some flaws in the “dramatic pivots”: the dramatic logic of the 
protagonist’s movements and shifts of moods is not always clear. Also, 
although the language is always dramatically appropriate, the protago- 
nist’s drunken ranting sometimes becomes a little insistent and hectoring, 
so that the reader feels trapped as if by a real drunk. Finally, his assertions 
of the connection between the stars and his balls seem crude by compari- 
son to, say, T. S. Eliot’s subtle intimation of the link between the dance 
along the artery, the circulation of the lymph, and the drift of stars, or his 
tapestried boarhound and boar reconciled among the stars. But the 
power is there when needed at dramatic high points of the poem, and 
abundantly in the whole last section. 

The Zodiac belongs in some respects with that galaxy of poems pro- 
duced during World War Il, of which the most notable are Eliot’s Four 
Quartets, Stevens’ Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction, Tate’s Seasons of 
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the Soul, and Auden’s For the Time Being and The Sea and the Mirror. In 
all these poems, an action that is essentially subjective has been success- 
fully embodied in a traditional objective form: most obviously, the string 
quartet in Eliot and the oratorio and closet drama in Auden. For Dickey, 
the same function is performed through Marsman’s poem, with its tradi- 
tional symbolism and structure. The poem is at once fixed in time and 
space—in both respects it is, again, a poem of World War II—and made 
universal, since the voice is so clearly that of Dickey, a survivor of that 
war and a contemporary, speaking through the mask of Marsman, who 
died early in it. 
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Robert Penn Warren’s Brother to Dragons: 
Irony and the Image of Man 


We go to the father of souls, But it is necessary to pass by the dragon. 
—SAINT CYRIL OF JERUSALEM 


he book-length “tale in verse and voices,” Brother to Dragons, 
occupies a crucial place in Robert Penn Warren’s poetic canon. 
Published in its original version in 1953, it was the only poem 
Warren had completed in a decade. Given his incredible productivity 
in a career that lasted more than sixty years, such concentration on a 
single work is itself noteworthy; however, the development of Brother to 
Dragons did not end in 1953. For the next twenty-five years, Warren con- 
tinued to tinker with this poem. (There is even reason to believe that the 
published 1953 text was not what Warren intended it to be: a last-minute 
confusion of manuscripts and briefcases caused his editor, Albert Erskine, 
to receive a version that lacked some of Warren’s late revisions.) The first 
product of this tinkering was a concerted but largely unsuccessful series 
of attempts to transform Brother to Dragons into a play. 

The theatrical history of Warren’s verse dialogue includes a 1955 dra- 
matic reading for the BBC (a production in which Warren had no part); a 
staging at Harvard; a Broadway production canceled on opening day; re- 
workings in Seattle and at the American Place Theater in New York; and 
two productions directed by Adrian Hall in Providence, in 1968 and 
1973.) In 1976 the text of Brother to Dragons: A Play in Two Acts ap- 


1. Margaret Mills Harper, “Versions of History and Brother to Dragons,” in James A. 
Grimshaw, Jr., ed., Robert Penn Warren’s “Brother to Dragons”: A Discussion (Baton 
Rouge, 1983), 230. 
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peared in the Georgia Review. According to Warren, work on the play 
“changed my notion of the poem... .[WJhen it got on the stage, it 
changed my sense of the versification and led to a tremendous lot of re- 
writing and reorganization,” the end result of which was the 1979 pub- 
lication of Brother to Dragons: A New Version.’ Although a stylistic im- 
provement over the original, the new Brother to Dragons tells the same 
story as the old and is thematically unchanged. 

The incident around which this poem revolves concerns Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s nephew, a settler in western Kentucky named Lilburne Lewis.’ On 
the night of December 15, 1811, Lilburne and his brother Isham butch- 
ered a servant boy in full view of the other slaves. The lad’s offense had 
been to break a pitcher prized by his master’s dead mother, Lucy Jefferson 
Lewis. In an effort to evade the law, Lilburne and Isham agreed to kill 
each other. Isham alone survived. He spent some time in jail, escaped, 
and eventually died in the battle of New Orleans. Because there is no his- 
torical record of Jefferson’s reaction to the grisly incidents that brought 
Lilburne’s life to an end, Warren created an imaginative one. 

In light of the work’s concern with recorded events, one is tempted to 
evaluate Brother to Dragons in terms of its factual accuracy, but judged 
by such a standard the poem is largely a failure. Warren plays fast and 
loose with historical facts in order to produce more effective narrative 
art. In a deeper, more philosophical sense, however, Brother to Dragons 
is a profoundly historical work. As Warren himself argued, “Historical 
sense and poetic sense should not, in the end, be contradictory, for if po- 
etry is the little myth we make, history is the big myth we live, and in our 
living constantly remake.””* 

In Brother to Dragons, as in many of his other works, Warren ponders 
the myth that shaped America’s image of itself from the time of the early 
explorers to the advent of the Civil War—the idea that the discovery of a 
New World offered man the chance to begin history all over again. In 
many respects, Thomas Jefferson is a logical protagonist for such a nar- 


2. See Floyd C. Watkins, “A Dialogue with Robert Penn Warren on Brother to Drag- 
ons,” Southern Review, n. s., XVI (1980), 2. 

3. In the original version of this poem, Warren spells his character’s name “Lilburn.” 
Although one can find historical documents supporting either spelling, Boynton Merrill, Jr., 
uses “Lilburne” in his scholarly tome Jefferson’s Nephews, and Warren follows suit in his 
“new version” of Brother to Dragons. | will use Warren’s more recent spelling except when 
quoting directly from critics who use the older one. 

4. Robert Penn Warren, Brother to Dragons: A New Version (New York, 1979), xiii. 
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rative. As the man who Garry Wills claims “invented America,” Jefferson 
was a true believer in man’s infinite capacity for personal and corporate 
self-improvement; it seems psychologically plausible that he would have 
been shaken in this belief by Lilburne Lewis’ behavior. According to Gor- 
don S. Wood, the historic Jefferson “was the pure American innocent. He 
had little understanding of man’s capacity for evil and had no ironic or 
tragic sense whatsoever. In the end his rosy temperament did him in.” 5 

Despite Jefferson’s suitability as a subject, Warren’s treatment of him 
was not entirely successful in either the old or the new version of Brother 
to Dragons. The great advantage in writing historical fiction carries with 
it an equally great risk. Because his readers all know who Thomas Jeffer- 
son is, Warren is spared much of the responsibility for explication and 
character development that goes with writing tabula rasa. But the same 
shared historical knowledge that gives the fictionist a head start can 
create obstacles for him. Much of the early criticism of All the King’s Men 
never got past the question of whether Warren was being too easy or too 
hard on Huey Long. Similarly, one’s response to Brother to Dragons is 
conditioned by the fact that Thomas Jefferson is both a character in War- 
ren’s poem and one of the central figures in American history. 

In commenting on the original version of Brother to Dragons, Harold 
Bloom wrote: “Warren’s quite explicit argument seemed to be another 
churchwardenly admonition that original sin was indeed the proper men- 
tal burden of our poetry. Thus, poor Jefferson received a massive drub- 
bing for being an Enlightened rationalist.” * If Warren’s view of Jefferson 
may have seemed condescending in 1953, it is likely to strike readers 
more than three decades later as being overly kind. As America’s image of 
itself has changed, so has its image of Jefferson. 

At the time that Warren wrote the original Brother to Dragons, 
Thomas Jefferson was regarded as the epitome of everything that was best 
in America. The quintessential democrat who defined what we as a na- 
tion were, he was an aristocrat with an abiding faith in the common man. 
In addition to being a seminal political thinker, he made substantial con- 
tributions to literature, science, and the arts. His reputation remained so 
firm that, in the early 1960s, John F. Kennedy told a distinguished gather- 


5. Gordon §. Wood, “The Disappointments of Jefferson,” New York Review of Books, 


August 13, 1981, p. 6. ae 
6. Harold Bloom, Review of Warren’s Brother to Dragons: A New Version, in Grim- 


shaw, ed., “Brother to Dragons”: A Discussion, 181. 
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ing of intellectuals that they were the most brilliant minds assembled in 
the White House since Thomas Jefferson dined alone. With the civil 
rights revolution of the mid-sixties, however, many thoughtful Americans 
began to scrutinize the gap between the nation’s professed ideals and its 
actual practice. If Jefferson wrote eloquently about human equality, he 
also was a life-long slave owner. The rumor that his black housekeeper, 
Sally Hemmings, was also his mistress and that he was the father of sev- 
eral of her children took on new plausibility in light of the efforts of re- 
visionist historians to depict Jefferson as a racist hypocrite. 

Public reaction to the Vietnam War and the Watergate scandal further 
stained the image of government officials. If present-day politicians were 
self-serving liars, it seemed only reasonable that their historical predeces- 
sors were not the plaster saints we had always believed them to be. Pub- 
lished in the midst of Watergate, Gore Vidal’s best-selling novel Burr 
(1973) depicted Jefferson as a power-hungry Machiavellian whose pious 
pronouncements about individual rights and limited government never 
prevented him from advancing his own political interests. The following 
year, Fawn M. Brodie’s Thomas Jefferson: An Intimate History (irrev- 
erently dubbed “Uncle Thomas’ Cabin” by Garry Wills) did much to 
confer credibility on the Sally Hemmings story. The Mount Rushmore 
icon of Jefferson seemed to bear about as much relation to truth as a testi- 
monial to Mayor Daley (senior or junior) by the Chicago sewer workers. 

The Thomas Jefferson of Brother to Dragons is not the complex and 
contradictory figure who has emerged from the turmoil and cynicism of 
recent American history. Instead, he is an Enlightenment naif whom one 
could never imagine backstabbing Aaron Burr or seducing Sally Hem- 
mings. That Warren would still depict such a Jefferson in 1979 may re- 
veal less about the big myth of history than about the little myth of po- 
etry. As Gordon S. Wood observed: “Thomas Jefferson as a person 
scarcely seems to exist. He seems to be mainly a symbol, a touchstone, of 
what we as a people are, someone invented, manipulated, turned into 
something revealing about ourselves.”” 


Although it is dramatic, Warren’s poem is not a drama. It is a verse dia- 
logue in which events are remembered rather than reenacted. What is im- 


portant here is not so much those events themselves as their impact on 


7. Wood, “Disappointments of Jefferson,” 4. 
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our understanding of human nature. The speakers in the poem (princi- 
pally Jefferson and a narrator named R. P. W.) engage in an extended col- 
loquy on such topics as guilt and innocence, the limits of knowledge, the 
value of suffering, and the possibility of redemption. The colloquy occurs 
in “no place” and at “‘any time.” 

In recalling his original, optimistic vision of man, Jefferson employs ar- 
chitectural analogies. First he speaks of being repelled by the Gothic 
sculpture that he encountered in Paris: 


from every 
Porch, pillar, and portal stared 
Beaked visage of unwordable evil, and 
Fat serpents fanged themselves 
To the genitals of women, whose stone eyes bulged out 
As to distribute sightlessness on all, and the hacked mouth 
Gave no scream you could hear across the long time, and 
Vile parodies and mock-shows of the human shape 
That might be beasts but yet were men.’ 


To this nightmare image he contrasts a paradigm of order, the Maison 
Quarrée at Nimes: 


I saw the light of Rome and light 

Of just proportion and heart’s harmony 

So innocent of imprecision 

That a man may enter in to find his freedom 
Like air breathed, and all his mind 

Would glow like a coal under bellows. (29) 


For those who are familiar with Warren’s own moral and aesthetic 
predilections, these two speeches are quite revealing. Although he never 
has written directly on architecture, Warren’s theory of poetry suggests 
that, like John Ruskin, he would prefer the human expression inherent in 
Gothic forms to the sterile, lapidary smoothness of classical design.’ In 


8. Warren, Brother to Dragons: A New Version, 27. Subsequent references to this poem 
will be indicated parenthetically in the text by page number. 

9. In commenting on the architectural motif in Brother to Dragons, William Bedford 
Clark writes: “What Jefferson does not realize .. . is that Gothic architecture has its own 
order, an order following organic rather than geometric imperatives. It too represents a 
world view, but one in which the fact of evil has its own place alongside the good.” See 
Clark, ‘“‘Canaan’s Grander Counterfeit’: Jefferson and America in Brother to Dragons,” in 
Grimshaw, ed., “Brother to Dragons”: A Discussion, 147. 
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his essay “Pure and Impure Poetry,” he argues that even such things as 
cacophonies, jagged rhythms, ugly words and ugly thoughts, collo- 
quialisms, and clichés have their place in poetry; for “nothing that is 
available in human experience is to be legislated out of poetry.” ”° 

This broad and inclusive conception of art is mirrored in Warren’s gen- 
eral metaphysical stance. In discussing Coleridge’s The Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner, Warren borrows a term from Christian theology and ar- 
gues for a sacramental understanding of life, one in which there is a 
“translucence of the eternal through and in the temporal."' Anyone who 
repudiates the dross of material reality (who commits what Allen Tate 
calls the fallacy of “angelism”) is thus cutting himself off from the eternal. 
By shooting the albatross, the Ancient Mariner does precisely that: he 
violates the sacramental unity of life. 

The action of Brother to Dragons, like that of Coleridge’s poem, is pre- 
cipitated by a senseless killing—in this case of a human being. It is not 
Lilburne Lewis’ crime, however, so much as Jefferson’s reaction to it that 
is the principal concern of Warren’s narrative. By condemning his nephew 
and by denying his own complicity in human wickedness, Jefferson seeks 
to withdraw from a world that has failed to realize his aspirations for it. 
In so doing he, too, denies the sacramental vision. Ironically, then, it is in 
rejecting Lilburne that Jefferson becomes most like his nephew. Even 
though there is a considerable objective difference between butchering a 
slave and disowning a relative, what unites these two crimes is a similar 
perversity of will. Like the Ancient Mariner, Jefferson and Lilburne must 
be liberated from a state of “utmost abstraction” if they are to achieve 
what Coleridge calls “immanence,” a condition that Warren equates with 
“wisdom and love.” ” 

Although Warren’s portrait of the embittered and cynical Jefferson has 
some basis in fact, the forces that caused Jefferson to abandon his earlier 
hopefulness were more diffuse and less dramatically focused in real life 
than in the poem: in his later years he suffered from financial difficulties 
and was disturbed by the rise of both Jacksonian populism and evan- 
gelical religion. One can find a rough literary precedent for what happens 
to Warren’s Jefferson in the story of Ike McCaslin in Faulkner’s Go 
Down, Moses. Like the young McCaslin, Jefferson becomes disillusioned 
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with human nature when he learns of a family member’s cruelty to a 
slave. (Of course, there is more than a little of old Carothers McCaslin in 
the lover of Sally Hemmings, but that character is very different from the 
Jefferson of Brother to Dragons.) Also like Faulkner’s protagonist, Jeffer- 
son manifests his disillusionment by renouncing his ties with the human 
community. 

The issues discussed in Brother to Dragons are similar to those debated 
by Cass Edmonds and Ike in Section IV of “The Bear,” with R. P. W. serv- 
ing a function for Warren similar to that of Cass for Faulkner. Both char- 
acters argue for the acceptance of imperfect humanity, Original Sin and 
all. In contrast, both Ike and Jefferson have attempted to preserve an 
idyllic view of life—Ike through his identification with a bygone pas- 
toralism, Jefferson through his utopian dreams for the future. As a result, 
both have come to define the world in terms of a static, exclusive, and 
hence distorted epistemology. 

Rather than looking (as Cass does) to Keats’s Grecian Urn ode, R. P. W. 
turns to lower animal life to find an image of frozen reality. A little less 
than halfway through Brother to Dragons, he describes the following 
scene in nature: 


How can there be 
Sensation when there is perfect adjustment? The blood 
Of the creature is the temperature of the sustaining flow: 
The catfish is in the Mississippi and 
The Mississippi is in the catfish and 
Under the ice both are at one 
With God. 


Would that we were! (17) 


But, of course, we cannot be thus and still be human. As Richard G. Law 
points out, “This image of unconscious being is the antithesis of human 
existence, the essence of which is not ‘perfect adjustment’ but ‘sensa- 
tion’— or, as Jefferson insists, pain.” 

What is being suggested here, it seems to me, is a secularized version of 
the felix culpa motif. This would not be surprising, however, because 
such a view of human experience permeates Warren’s writing. Indeed, in 
an essay published two years after the original Brother to Dragons, War- 
ren asserted: “Man can return to his lost unity, and if that return is fitful 
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and precarious, if the foliage and flower of the innocent garden are now 
somewhat browned by a late season, all is the more precious for the fact, 
for what is now achieved has been achieved by a growth of moral aware- 
ness. .. . Man eats of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge and falls. But if 
he takes another bite, he may get at least a sort of redemption.” " 

Although not an orthodox Christian, Warren admitted to borrowing 
certain concepts from the Christian tradition and to translating them into 
humanistic and naturalistic terms. For him, orthodoxy was a “govern- 
ing metaphor which speaks the deepest about human experience.” * As 
James H. Justus notes: “Warren, no less than Flannery O’Connor, is com- 
mitted to the received orthodox view of man and the world: both fallen, 
both standing in urgent need of redemption. But unlike his younger con- 
temporary, Warren rests uneasily in the theological formulas available 
within a rigorous and comprehensive system.” ° 

Although Warren believed in fall and redemption, for him they were 
not supernatural events that took place in Eden and on Calvary, but re- 
curring experiences in the psychological drama played out in the mun- 
dane lives of men and women. Specifically, salvation does not come from 
an acceptance of Christ, but from an acknowledgement of human 
brotherhood. Such an acknowledgement would be a little more than 
pious nonsense, however, if it failed to concede that the sibling rivalry of 
Cain and Abel is an essential part of what is meant by brotherhood. 

To a large extent, Ike McCaslin’s misfortune lies in his failure to derive 
any redemptive knowledge from his loss of innocence. Instead of experi- 
encing a fortunate fall, he merely retreats into a solipsistic dream world. 
Warren’s Jefferson, however, attains a kind of salvific maturity that forces 
him to renounce the childish alienation and despair he had assumed upon 
learning of Lilburne’s crime. He is finally able to recognize the taint of 
Lilburne that is within his own soul, to see himself, in the words of the 
Book of Job (30:29), as “a brother to dragons and a companion to 
owls.” 

The catalyst for Jefferson’s conversion comes when he learns the fate of 
another of the poem’s speakers, Meriwether Lewis. Jefferson’s distant 
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cousin and ideological protégé, Meriwether has gone west in a burst of 
idealism, unprepared for the brutalities he will encounter as a wilderness 
explorer or the treacheries he will suffer as governor of the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory. Thus, his journey west proves to be a profoundly disillusioning ex- 
perience. Unable to escape the scandal and corruption back east, Meri- 
wether takes his own life. 

As Joe Davis argues, a similar “journey west” motif figures promi- 
nently in much of Warren’s work and tends to follow a basic generic pat- 
tern. “After the hero encounters the West,” Davis writes, “he experiences 
a change. . . . [T]he journey to the West results in a notable discovery by 
the person involved; and though each episode is worked out in terms of a 
specific problem, all corroborate two important truths: first, that there is 
never any simple retreat or escape from a situation, for it is always neces- 
sary to recognize and deal with it directly; and second, that the West itself 
offers no salvation, for man only finds this in terms of the Self.” ” 

Although a thematically significant journey west can be found in such 
disparate narratives as Night Rider, All the King’s Men, World Enough 
and Time, and Band of Angels, it comes closest to being the central ac- 
tion in Warren’s 1943 poem “The Ballad of Billie Potts.” Like Meriwether 
Lewis, Billie Potts heads west in order to avoid the complications of life in 
the East. Specifically, he has shot a man and is fleeing for his life, escaping 
into time (“For Time is motion/For Time is innocence/For Time is 
West”). Significantly, the place from which he escapes is the “land be- 
tween the rivers.” As Victor H. Strandberg points out: “Mesopotamia, 
which translated means ‘the land between the rivers,’ has long been re- 
garded in Semitic myth, including the Garden of Eden story, as the birth- 
place of mankind. So Warren subtly implies as early as line 2 of this poem 
the origin and outcome of the myth he is recreating in the context of New 
World innocence and its Fall.” "* In short, the elder Billie Potts remains 
the old, fallen Adam, whereas the younger Billie seeks the anonymity and 
promise of the West. When the younger Billie finally returns home, he is 
changed in outward appearance but still bears the identifying black mark 
above his heart. This discoloration might well have functioned as Cain’s 
mark did and preserved its bearer from harm; however, it is effectively 
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concealed—along with any other indication of young Billie’s true iden- 
tity. Thus, an incomplete perception of physical reality causes the elder 
Billie to be the instrument of his son’s death. 

An incomplete perception of moral reality is the problem in Brother to 
Dragons. On the surface, Lilburne Lewis’ crime seems much more 
heinous than Old Billie’s, and Jefferson’s considerably less so. It is the 
Sage of Monticello, however, whom Warren finds most fundamentally in 
error. Meriwether Lewis’ death, according to Justus, is caused by “ ‘the 
vanity of virtue’” and “‘is finally charged to Jefferson, who has too eagerly 
preached the easy, the untried, the overly hopeful message. The Jefferso- 
nian error, then, is not only a parallel to Lilburne’s gruesome crime; it is 
also a farther-reaching, more chilling, more credal error. Lilburne’s crime 
issues from the vague impulses of an undefined self; his uncle’s from ideo- 
logical vanity, the satisfaction that a self has already been defined—from 
and by the light of reason.” 

As Warren’s poem reaches its climax, Meriwether turns on Jefferson 
and bitterly urges him to take Lilburne’s hand: 


I’'d honor more 
The axe in the midnight meat-house, as more honest at least, 
Than your murderous lie to prove yourself 
Nobler in man’s nobleness. (116) 


The colloquy continues at this strident pitch until Jefferson finally ad- 
mits that he, too, was undone by the dream of human goodness. How- 
ever, it is a dream that can be redefined and perhaps even redeemed. “It 
will be nobler because more difficult,” his sister Lucy says. “And cold, in 
the old cost/Of our complicities.” Meriwether replies that “knowledge of 
that cost is,/In itself, a kind of redemption” (118). Chastened by the real- 
ization of his own flawed vision and of the hideous consequences it has 
had for Meriwether, Jefferson is led incrementally to reconciliation with 
his nephew. 

Jefferson, however, is not the only character in Brother to Dragons to 
experience a spiritual conversion. As several critics have pointed out, 
Warren’s alter ego, R. P. W., is also a very different person at the end of 
the poem than he was at the beginning. He is not simply a sententious 
narrator indoctrinating Jefferson with the superior wisdom and sophis- 
tication of the twentieth century. “By having Jefferson’s spiritual progress 
also acted out by R. P. W.,” Dennis M. Dooley writes, “the issue of the 
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poem ceases to be simply an issue of the nineteenth century. By enclosing 
the past within the frame of the present, Warren is able to transcend mere 
past and present and to create his poetic ‘Any Time.’” 2° 

R. P. W. plays the role of dramatic character in three digressions from 
the main action of the poem. These digressions follow Warren’s narrator 
in his two pilgrimages to the ruins of the Lewis family home near what is 
now Smithland, Kentucky. As he approaches Smithland in July, 1946, 
R. P. W. is the quintessentially cynical modern man. He dismisses the 
dream of human glory with vulgar and mundane metaphors, and answers 
the Waste Land’s call for water by stopping his car to urinate by the side 
of the road. 

The tone changes in the next digression, where R. P. W. describes his 
ascent of Rocky Hill to see what is left of Lilburne’s home. Here, accord- 
ing to Dooley, “the bitterness and cynicism [of the first digression] have 
been modified to a neutral, searching tone.””! 

At the top of Rocky Hill, R. P. W. encounters a huge and menacing 
serpent. He calls attention to the mythic and Freudian implications of this 
encounter by first listing and then denying them. Various critics have con- 
nected the image of this snake with other animal imagery in the poem, 
specifically Jefferson’s equation of humanity and the minotaur, and the 
bestial persona Lilburne projects when sexually abusing his wife.” Ulti- 
mately, these images represent the hidden or darker part of the self: that 
aspect of the psyche with which one must be reconciled if he is to achieve 
full personhood.” 

R. P. W.’s final digression, which ends the poem, suggests that he has 
found an adequate basis for hope and serenity. The occasion of this di- 
gression is a second visit to Smithland—this time, just before Christmas, 
1951, Although the poem does not specify the reasons for R. P. W.’s 
change in outlook, Richard G. Law suspects that the key may lie in bio- 
graphical inference. He notes that in the crucial years between the two 
visits, Warren’s first marriage had broken up and had been followed by a 
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happy second one. (Law finds textual validation of this theory in R. P. W.’s 
references to a kiss beside a northern river.) Add to this the pivotal role of 
his sister Lucy in Jefferson’s redemption (Justus says that it is she who 
“makes the most impressive gestures toward reclamation of the heart”), 
and one begins to see family love, especially as it is mediated by benevo- 
lent women, as an important vehicle of grace.* 

In R. P. W.’s spiritual odyssey there well may be a hint of the forced 
optimism that so often has been ridiculed in the Victorian literature of 
high seriousness. Like a latter-day Teufelsdrockh, R. P. W. passes from 
the Everlasting Nay through the Centre of Indifference to the Everlasting 
Yea. One might even be tempted to say of Warren what Eliot says of Ten- 
nyson: that he is more religious in his doubt than in his faith. In the expe- 
rience of Warren’s Jefferson, however, doubt is the necessary precondition 
of faith. In fact, his situation is strikingly similar to the one that R. W. B. 
Lewis regards as characteristic of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s fiction: “that 
of the Emersonian figure, the man of hope, who by some frightful 
mischance has stumbled into the time-burdened world of Jonathan 
Edwards.” As such, it is more authentic and more American than any 
Victorian morality play could possibly be. If R. P. W.’s presence in this 
poem can be justified at all, it is as a twentieth-century foil and dop- 
pelgdnger to Jefferson. Without him, the Jefferson of this poem might 
have seemed only an eighteenth-century liberal become a modern one. He 
would have had not a fortunate, but a fashionable, fall. 

As a man of his time, Warren’s Jefferson begins his journey too much a 
prisoner of hope, finding it difficult to see man as other than angel or 
beast. As a man of our time, R. P. W. is initially too mired in modernist 
ennui. For Warren the poet, neither perspective provides an adequate ex- 
planation of the human mystery. (If nineteenth-century ironists such as 
Hawthorne and Herman Melville were responding critically to Emerso- 
nian exuberance, Warren is just as intent on tempering the opposite, but 
equally extreme, negations of our present age.) The resolution finally 
achieved by the two principal speakers in Brother to Dragons leads us 
out of both the Garden and the Waste Land. For Robert Penn Warren 
that path represented not just an end to innocence, but the beginning of 
wisdom. 
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Who Speaks for Mr. Warren on the Negro? 
A Mock Interview 


the only American writer to win Pulitzer Prizes for both poetry 

and fiction; a leading practitioner of the New Criticism; a sig- 
nificant essayist, teacher, scholar, and citizen; and America’s first poet 
laureate. Equally important is another fact of his public career: his sus- 
tained concern with racial issues in American life and literature. This 
concern manifested itself vigorously throughout his life, beginning with 
the publication in 1930 of I’ll Take My Stand, the “Southern Agrarian 
Manifesto,” for which Warren wrote one of the central statements. That 
statement, “The Briar Patch,” was Warren’s first formal treatise on the 
“Negro problem,” although one could point to his biography of John 
Brown, published a year earlier, as the opening of his prolonged discus- 
sion of the issue. The significance of these early excursions is that starting 
about 1930, not five years after his graduation from Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Warren almost annually wrote something suggesting his absorption 
with racial problems. 

Despite this public and private quest in various forms (poems, play, es- 
says, short stories, interviews), Warren’s ten novels are not so daring and 
candid. The purpose of the mock interview that follows is to explore the 
knotty question of why not. Except for Amantha Starr, the mulatto hero- 
ine of Band of Angels, why do the novels not have a central figure reflect- 
ing Warren’s depth of understanding about Negroes in the South and the 
nation as a whole? Surprisingly, this troubling why not is a question that 
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Warren late in life said had “never occurred” to him. In the “interview” 
that follows, Warren’s actual words—taken from essays, published inter- 
views, and some unpublished sources—are set without special punctua- 
tion. Where his “responses” are set within brackets, however, they are the 
creation of the “interviewer.” 


Warren: [May I go back and bring my evolving attitudes into focus?] 

Wiicox: Please do. 

Warren: [First of all, you are right to link my attempts at saying what 
I have felt in my fiction to my essays—and poetry, for that matter. When | 
first began thinking about some of the Agrarian attitudes I had in the 
1920s, it was when] I was first away from this part of the country [the 
South] for any period of time. .. . And I had broken out of the kind of 
life I was accustomed to in that part of the world I knew. [I was thinking 
about the essay and my first work, John Brown. It was] an approach to 
fiction because it presented a psychological problem to deal with and the 
question of narrative. . . . The kind of narrative in there became the stock 
in trade of my fiction. Issues that book raised remain in the fiction.' 

Wixcox: Didn’t someone once even point out that Night Rider con- 
tains elements of Brown? 

Warren: It’s true the world of rural violence which that novel had al- 
ways remains in my work. 

Witcox: What I’m driving at is the question asked earlier and to 
which you allude here. All the violence in the South: would it have turned 
you naturally to considering how the Negroes felt about it? And led you 
to a kind of Nat Turner novel at some point in your career? | recall one of 
your observations—made in the 1960s, perhaps. After spending some 
time with the Mississippi Summer Project, you said there was the “wild 
impulse to destruction and self-destruction in even the wisest and best of 
men, and circumstances of protracted tension invite it forth from the 
dark oubliettes of human nature. Let a white man, for instance, suppose 
himself in the shoes of a Negro standing outside the courthouse on a day 
when—after, let us assume, the presentation of persuasive evidence of 
guilt—the men accused of the Philadelphia killings come forth in to the 
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sunshine, grinning and slapping one another on the back and passing 
around the famous supply of Red Man tobacco.” ? 

WARREN: [Yes, I think one critic is exactly right to suggest that my ob- 
servation of tension and the difficulty of a white man to appreciate it is a 
kind of “moral donnée” in most of my work after John Brown.]* 

Witcox: With your obviously sensitive historical, moral, and personal 
family background, what kind of distance could you hope to have in 
creating a fictional world? You didn’t really have much distance on the 
world of Negroes and the South till you went away to Oxford and Yale, 
right? 

WarrREN: Right—as long as | was living in Tennessee and Kentucky 
and knew a great deal about various kinds of life there from the way 
Negro field hands talked or mountaineers talked, what they did and what 
they ate, on up to the world of Nashville, Tennessee. . . . Then, as soon as 
I left that world of Tennessee and went to California, and then to Yale 
and Oxford, I began to rethink the meaning, as it were, of the world I had 
actually been living in without considering it.‘ 

Witcox: So your first book, the one on John Brown, was your first 
attempt at rethinking the black-white world you had known in the 
South? In fact, was there some connection between the Agrarian stance 
you took in “The Briar Patch” and John Brown? 

Warren: | think that’s a fair account of it, but it wasn’t a conscious 
motive. It preceded my connection with the whole Agrarian business. . . . 
It overlapped with but began before I had much share in the Agrarian 
conversations.° 

Wrtcox: So the interest in reevaluating your southern heritage in rela- 
tion to John Brown was developed independently of your Agrarian 
concerns? 

Warren: That’s right. But it was tied in [in] this way. Other friends of 
mine, by this time, were ferociously restudying American history. | wasn’t 
alone in this.’ 

Wi.cox: So you did begin your rethinking of your attitudes toward 
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black-white relations as you were in the process of writing your first piece 
of fiction? | mean, Prime Leaf, of course. 

Warren: | didn’t begin to “rethink” anything systematically. It was by 
accident. Put it this way: 1 wrote the essay on the Negro for I'll Take My 
Stand at the same time as I was writing a novelette . . . which was also 
about the South. The connection, let’s say is this: thousands of miles 
away in England, doing these two things—both are ways of looking back 
at your origins, your homeland, and all of that. They both had great emo- 
tional charges, as it were, more than I realized at the time, I’m sure. On 
the essay—this is part of that fatalism that was deeply engrained in the 
Southern mind. Nobody—except Negros—saw anything except some 
system of what the sociologists then called super- and sub-ordination 
based on and modified by all sorts of legal guarantees of “separate but 
equal.” This is what the Supreme Court saw. This is the way the world 
was. At the same time, many people were uncomfortable with it, many 
whites. Of course, you can be damn certain a lot of Negroes were uncom- 
fortable! But a lot of whites too. It’s a question of trying to rationalize the 
inevitable—what seemed to be the inevitable—structure of the world.* 

Witcox: Not wanting to interrupt you earlier, 1 think I heard you say 
you have not reread “The Briar Patch” since you wrote it? 

Warren: That’s right. . .. The reason was, I presume, that reading it 
would, I dimly sense, make me uncomfortable. In fact, while writing it, I 
had experienced some vague discomfort, like the discomfort you feel 
when your poem doesn’t quite come off, when you’ve had to fake, or 
twist, or pad it, when you haven’t really explored the impulse.’ 

Witcox: But the essay was surely a defense of segregation—a position 
a long way from your later essay on the same subject. 

WarREN: [But as I saw things then,] the essay was a cogent and human 
defense of segregation—segregation conceived with full protection for 
the Negro. .. . The essay envisaged segregation in what I presumed to 
be its most humane dimension. That was what I had been raised to be- 
lieve in.'° 

Witcox: Could a southerner really think segregation was humane? 

Warren: The humaneness was self-conscious because even then. . . I 
uncomfortably suspected, despite the then-prevailing attitude of the Su- 
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preme Court and of the overwhelming majority of the population of the 
United States, that no segregation was, in the end, humane. But it never 
crossed my mind that anybody could do anything about it. When I wrote 
the essay . . . the image of the South I carried in my mind was one of 
massive immobility in all ways, in both its virtues and vices—it was an 
image of the unchangeable human condition, beautiful, sad, tragic." 

Witcox: This “unchangeable human condition” you saw that brought 
about an inevitable change was, of course, the Great Depression? In other 
words, when the South began to consider ways of breaking away from the 
awful hold the economic conditions had placed it in, it was only natural, 
perhaps, that it consider the still-festering relationships between the 
races. I suppose some even wanted things to change back to the way they 
were before the Civil War. 

Warren: [Well, of course, that was partly the essence of the Agrarian 
stance. But for me, then, during that decade I saw that change was slowly 
emerging, and] I had the realization that I could never again write the 
essay.” [When I wrote the essay, I saw no real hope for change. You 
see] fiction involves, simply, your reseeing in your imagination a world, 
and this brings the problem of your immediate response, your imme- 
diate feeling about what you are seeing without justification, without 
intellectualization." 

Witcox: Has your intellectualizing during the composition of your fic- 
tion kept you from attempting an inside narrative of a black character? 

Warren: [Well, I do firmly believe that] when you try to write a book, 
even objective fiction, you have to write from the inside, not the out- 
side—the inside of yourself—you have to find what’s there—you can’t 
predict it, just dredge for it, and hope you have something to work the 
dredging. . . . And of course you have to have common sense enough and 
structural sense enough to know what is relevant.” 

Wuicox: And what is relevant? For instance, if you were trying delib- 
erately to draw upon your actual contact with Negroes as the basis of 
doing a characterization in a novel, what direct knowledge have you 
about them? 

Warren: [After I finished Who Speaks for the Negro?, | certainly 
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felt—for the first time probably—that I knew a black man in far different 
ways than I had ever known him before. Perhaps the way Bill Styron 
thought he knew the Negro before he began his novel about a slave upris- 
ing—you know—about Nat Turner? But I expect what you’re getting at 
is my firsthand acquaintance with Negroes as a child or a young man. 
From my father, I learned a great deal about attitudes toward Negroes.] 
About race, long before the stir [civil rights movement] started [my fa- 
ther] once remarked to me: “I’ve always found that if you treat any man 
decently, black or white, he’ll probably treat you the same way.” Like 
almost all families of moderate means in the South, we customarily had a 
black servant in the household, whose relationship with the family was 
often close. 

Witcox: So this is the South you left when you went away to Vander- 
bilt, and this was your South when you wrote “The Briar Patch” and 
John Brown? 

Warren: [Essentially, yes. ] 

Witcox: I think James H. Justus puts “The Briar Patch” in its clearest, 
most accurate place in asserting that “the writing of later books. . . is less 
an act of restitution for lamentable early views expressed in ‘The Briar 
Patch’ than it is a conscientious exploration of a race and its problems, a 
response both moral and aesthetic to this writer’s own cultural situation 
as a child and young adult in which the Negro simply did not occupy a 
central place.” 1” 

Warren: [That’s a complimentary way to close out that period of my 
writing. But I’m bothered by Justus’ summary, because it suggests that by 
the time I got to the later work I should have known better than to write 
about Negroes as sparsely as I did.] : 

Witcox: Have you actually tried to deal with the race issue in your 
novels? 

Warren: [I hope I’m not being immodest to point out that Band of 
Angels does focus on one way of looking at the problem. But we’re over- 
simplifying the problem; or we’re getting close to calling the novel a so- 
cial tract—neither of which do ] want to do. The whole notion of writing 
a novel as a method of protest seems patently wrong to me. So if you’re 
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asking me why I haven’t written a novel drawing attention to their plight, 
I can answer that.] There are various ways in which you may connect 
emotionally—and intellectually—with a subject. There are many kinds 
of “mattering.” ... There are kinds and kinds of occasions. When the 
house is on fire, you call the fire department, grab the baby, and get out. 
You don’t sit down and play a sonata on the way out. Certain moments in 
life are simply incompatible with art, and this would be true of any mo- 
ment of urgent action.... The “art” of urgent action in its simplest 
terms has one and only one function: incitement to a special end. . . . To 
put it a little differently, a certain degree of . . . “artfulness” is required to 
achieve the practical end, but the end has nothing in itself to do with art." 

Witcox: Do you think this is always true? 

WarREN: This is true even if the end is worthy, moral, and urgent. 
And here we face the painful paradox that the good end may often be 
taken to justify the evil means—including the limiting or the distorting of 
truth. . . . A particular vision of life—and such a vision is what a piece of 
art is—implies particular modes of action.’* 

Witcox: I take it here you are referring to works that someone might 
label “‘protest” novels? 

Warren: ['Yes,] when we come to “protest art” by blacks, here and 
now, I should say that we have to distinguish between mere incitement 
and the incitement that is grounded on enlightenment, works in which 
passion and wisdom, in some degree, meet... . But enlightenment-as- 
incitement is something quite different. . . . Here let me add that power- 
ful works of racial protest have been written by black Americans, works 
that are what I call books of enlightenment-as-incitement.”” 

Witcox: Do you think, then, that at some point in your career you 
would have been called a “protest” writer had you written more about 
Negroes than you have? After all, when All the King’s Men hit America it 
was read as a political tract as much as it was seen simply as a piece of 
fiction. 

WarREN: [True.] 

Witcox: Yet for all its politics—the facts and fictions—it doesn’t 
focus on Negroes either. 

Warren: [Oh, yes, there’s Phoebe, the slave girl who figures promi- 
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nently in the Cass Mastern episode, an episode as important to my nar- 
rator, Jack Burden, as any of his other discoveries in the novel. It was the 
truth about Cass’s life and the fact that he was a great-uncle of Jack’s that 
convinced Jack to abandon the Ph.D. Now his abandoning that graduate 
degree was just one of several roads Jack took on the way to finding out 
more about himself, to having moral awareness. It’s true, obviously, that 
Jack is not a black man, but when he saw what Mrs. Trice did to Phoebe 
and what Cass did, too—well, I’d say that’s pretty close to the nub of the 
whole novel.] 

Witcox: By the time you came to your fourth novel, World Enough 
and Time, you seemed to be heading directly toward being labeled a “his- 
torical” novelist. That being the case, don’t you think historical novels 
should treat historical topics such as the race problem in the United 
States? 

Warren: [Now, let me respond to this matter of the historical novel. 1 
know that Bill Styron tried to avoid the traps in that term by calling his 
Nat Turner book a “meditation on history.” I think 1 know what he was 
getting at. As for me, I’ve commented on this in the past when folks have 
asserted that Night Rider was a historical novel.] 

Witcox: But what about Brother to Dragons? 

Warren: [It] belonged to a historical setting but I don’t see any break 
myself.?? Someone will say, “Why do you write historical novels?” I say, 
“I don’t. 1 write very few.” They say, “All the King’s Men.” Well, histori- 
cal my foot! I was a grown man. | don’t think they’re historical novels. 
What I’m trying to find is what happened, something that has the dis- 
tance of the past but has the image of an issue. It must be an image, a sort 
of simplified and distant framed image, of an immediate and contempo- 
rary issue, a sort of interplay between that image and the contemporary 
world.” 

Witcox: Along this line of talking about your interest in historical fic- 
tion, | wonder if we could turn briefly to Brother to Dragons, since that 
poem impinges upon our search for the elusive black in your fiction. I’m 
interested in that slave boy, George, and why he doesn’t speak for him- 
self, as I said earlier. Why didn’t you, in one of those versions, consider 
focusing on George? Couldn’t he tell the story? 

Warren: I didn’t want George, the slave boy, not to be there, not 
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to speak. I wanted him to be there all the time. | wanted his presence to 
speak, his experience to speak. I wanted the fact of his experience to 
ricochet off something. | wanted to make a bank shot like in billiards. The 
relation of George’s experience to other people, not the experience itself, 
merely, was what I wanted to play up. If somebody, a character, is in the 
position of George, is pure victim, what can he say? He has nothing to 
say. All you can do is bounce him off other people, those with various 
kinds of moral involvements and responsibilities. But—to change the 
subject perhaps—those three lines which George does speak were the 
first lines of Brother to Dragons that | composed—four years before I 
began the consistent composition of the poem.” 

Wiicox: Some readers claim that George is merely a symbolic victim; 
that is, his life is less important than the total context out of which it oc- 
curred. Do you think that’s accurate? 

WARREN: [Now here we come to the central issue in the questions you 
have been putting to me. As I said, protest for its own sake will never find 
a place in my fiction. My own redefining of my views constitutes the mo- 
tivation for writing. Others who have tried to deal with the race situation 
faced the same issues. Some dealt with it; some didn’t.] That moral ten- 
sion had always been there, but it took new and more exacerbated forms 
after 1920. For one thing, through the growing self-consciousness of the 
Negroes was involved the possibility of expanding economic and cultural 
horizons. The Southerner’s loyalties and pieties—real values, mind you— 
were sometimes staked against his religious and moral sense, those real 
values. There isn’t much vital imagination, it seems to me, that doesn’t 
come from some sort of shock, imbalance, need to “relive,” redefine life.” 

Witcox: Do you feel it would have been wrong in some way to have 
used George’s story to comment on twentieth-century race relations, or 
to come to grips with “the problem” of Negroes, let’s say? 

Warren: [Yes.] George is just a boy caught in a maniacal piece of di- 
rect brutality. He had had a world to live in, with relations he could ac- 
cept. It was a world he knew. Then suddenly it was upside down, and he 
was caught in the increasing terror and couldn’t understand it.” 

Witcox: If not George, surely Manty in Band of Angels? 

Warren: Oh, she’s different. One difference is the degree of conscious- 
ness. Manty has read books, is educated. For another thing, she has—or | 
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tried to make her have—an inside story. She is striving for identity, for 
enlightenment. George, however, is not highly conscious, and he has no 
inside story. He is victim. Manty is, of course, a victim too, but in one 
perspective at least, her view of herself as victim is what stands in the way 
of her achieving identity. But George—he isn’t a subject for a story, has 
no personality, no problem. He’s just a little boy caught in a terrible fix. 
Brother to Dragons isn’t about him.” 

WiLcox: Do you think a Negro writer today can write and avoid the 
problem of race? 

WARREN: How can you expect a Southern Negro not to write about 
race, directly or indirectly, when you can’t find a Southern white man 
who can avoid it??’ 

Wixcox: So in one sense all black novelists are writing protest novels 
each time they write? 

Warren: [No,] the Negro who is writing protest qua protest strikes 
me as anachronistic. Protest qua protest denies the texture of life. The 
problem is to permit the fullest range of life into racial awareness. I don’t 
mean to imply that there’s nothing to protest about, but aside from the 
appropriate political, sociological, and journalistic concerns, the problem 
is to see the protest in its relation to other things.”* 

Wi.cox: Critics have been pretty harsh on Manty, some even feeling 
that you exploit the stereotype of Gone with the Wind. Do they miss the 
black-white issues that seem to have been your motivation? 

WarrREN: [Her father’s inability to admit he’s fathered a child who 
would be a slave when he died was one of the central dilemmas I wanted 
to trace.] He just kept postponing, thinking it would work out or maybe 
that they’d get married and live up North or something. . . . The whole 
story is about an investigation of the nature of freedom.” 

Wiicox: As you see it, then, did she succeed or fail to show your 
understanding of a black American? 

Warren: [I guess she failed or I didn’t succeed.] One thing there: the 
narrator is wrong. There’s not enough richness and depth in the experi- 
ence of the narrator—at least, it isn’t brought out.’ 
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Witcox: Just today, in looking again at Band of Angels, | was re- 
minded of Styron’s Confessions of Nat Turner. 1 wondered if one com- 
mentator was right in declaring that had your novel “been published ten 
years later, Band of Angels would also surely have had—along with 
Styron’s Nat Turner—its ten black critics to respond.”*! 

Warren: [I can agree that timeliness in the appearance of a book 
makes for unusual responses, and certainly the political climate was dif- 
ferent in 1955 than in 1968.] 

Wicox: I saw a note in the Styron Collection at Duke University in 
which you praised Nat Turner. 

Warren: I think Styron’s . . . Nat Turner is very powerful and deeply 
felt.** 

Witcox: Would the furor that might have been raised by black critics 
have been significant to you had Band of Angels been written later? 

WarrEN: This is politics. Put in its simplest form, as one black gradu- 
ate student said to me, when he asked me how I liked the book and I told 
him, “Well, it wasn’t fair; he took our boy and ran with him.” Simple as 
that. That is not the whole question—part of it is this, crudely stated. It’s 
part of a historical moment, of a political moment. . . . Also. . . one little 
item which was attacked by one of the black militants was taken by 
Styron out of the autobiography of Frederick Douglass—a very cunning 
little device of taking something out of a legitimate autobiography of a 
slave and a hero of the blacks and embedding this as part of Nat’s story, 
and this being singled out for attack then by blacks. By the way, my sym- 
pathies are with Black Power. ... The psychological need I’m deeply 
sympathetic with, and { think Black Power, in terms of its long-range 
meaning, is essential. I was in no sense sneering at that, except that the 
manifestations of it in some particular cases ... are somewhat short- 
sighted. . . . I would say also, I think I know quite enough about South- 
ern chauvinism to understand black chauvinism.* 

WiLcox: By the way, one of those Styron critics seriously suggested 
you could have made a “more interesting attempt to conceive of the 
world of a black, Old Testament—type Messiah” than Styron.” 
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Warren: [Too bad I haven’t tried that yet.] 

Witcox: After Band of Angels you turned almost immediately to a 
nonfiction piece, Segregation, a work that also focused on the race 
problem. 

Warren: [Yes, ] wrote it after taking a tour and talking to quite a 
few people. The connections between the novels and Segregation were 
pointed out by Ralph Ellison, I think.] 

Witcox: It seems important to me to point out the subtitle of 
Segregation. 

Warren: [ Yes, I called it the “inner conflict in the South,” but | made 
no claim for it to speak for the whole South. Maybe the fact that I ended 
the little book with a self-interview indicates the inner conflict ] was still 
going through some twenty-five years after “The Briar Patch.” There’s no 
doubt the germ of Who Speaks for the Negro? was in Segregation.] 

Witcox: After Segregation you wrote The Cave, and the absence of 
blacks in that novel made me once wonder if you had abandoned your 
quest for understanding and writing about blacks. 

WARREN: [I remember vividly that the centennial of the Civil War was 
on my mind a good deal at this time, and I was thinking of an essay to 
explore the race issue rather than a novel. It was in this essay (which even- 
tually lengthened into a little book) where | reflected on the fact that 
the war] abolished slavery, even if it did little or nothing to abolish 
racism.» 

Wi.cox: I recall also an allusion to “panic at the Nat Turner insurrec- 
tion” in that essay. Evidently you were considering individual Negroes as 
much as a generalized account of the lack of debate that stopped around 
1831. Is it possible that this work—The Legacy of the Civil War—is a 
kind of restatement of your formal attitude toward slavery as a rebuttal to 
“The Briar Patch”? Is this a useful and fair statement? 

Warren: [A lot changes in thirty years. My personal rebuttal had 
taken place a long time before the centennial essay. Of course I was also 
winding up Wilderness about the same time.] 

Wiicox: Oddly enough, though, it focuses on a Jewish American who 
fights in the war, Adam Rosenzweig. Don’t we have only one relatively 
minor black man in the whole novel? 
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WarREN: [Yes, that’s Mose.] 

Witcox: And all those encampment scenes where the Negroes are 
taunted are pretty stereotypical stuff. 

Warren: [That may be so, but we know that’s exactly how redneck 
soldiers treated blacks.] 

Witcox: Somewhat in the middle of the last three novels you have 
written— Flood, Meet Me in the Green Glen, and A Place to Come To— 
appeared Who Speaks for the Negro? In fact, wasn’t work on a novel laid 
aside so that Who Speaks could be done? 

Warren: [Yes, that’s right.] 

Witcox: This is the book that magnifies once and for all how thor- 
oughly you came to “know” black Americans, and it makes it all the 
more puzzling why you have not written about blacks in any of the fic- 
tion since, 

WARREN: [It was certainly a book J could not have dealt with much 
earlier in my life, although I had attempted something like it in Segrega- 
tion. I’ve often been asked to comment on what I hoped to accomplish 
with Who Speaks, and my foreword says it in a concise manner:] J have 
written this book because I wanted to find out something first-hand 
about the people, some of them anyway, who are making the Negro 
Revolution what it is—one of the dramatic events of the American 
story.°® 

WiLcox: Just for the record here, do you recall some of the Negroes 
with whom you spoke in compiling the interviews? 

Warren: [I suppose you mean the famous ones such as Stokely Car- 
michael, Adam Clayton Powell, Ralph Abernathy, James Baldwin, Ralph 
Bunche, Felton Clark, Ralph Ellison, Charles Evers, James L. Farmer, 
James Forman, the Reverend Aaron Henry, Le Roi Jones, Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Whitney Young, Robert Moses—and dozens more. But remem- 
ber, I talked to many, many more whose names would not be recognized 
by anyone except their neighbors—or other blacks: William Lucky, Betty 
Anne Pole, Lucy Thorton, Jean Wheeler, Dottie Davis—young, energetic 
blacks who had a lot to tell me, too.] 

Witcox: With this impressive list of black Americans as your source, 
did you feel ready to speak for the Negro in some form other than the 
documentary? Did the urge to speak through a fictional voice not come 
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upon you as you listened and recorded these voices? After all, you have 
used many voices in your fiction before. 

WARREN: [I certainly did not mean to speak for blacks in the study; in 
fact, I was trying to let them speak for themselves. But to return to your 
original question about why I have not used blacks in my fiction in a 
fuller manner—to paraphrase your way of stating the problem:] 1 am 
glad to have your question—because the question never occurred to me. 
The answer, I have deduced, is simple. ] took the basic notion of a novel 
as it came to me, and over [the] years it developed. The “black question,” 
no matter how | might have felt about it, didn’t come in the key notion 
for fiction, so it didn’t share in the growth of the tale.*” 

Witcox: As we have seen in the interview here, you have dealt with the 
issue in several genres, but much less in your fiction than your poetry. 
Perhaps on another occasion we can discuss why your poetry became the 
means by which you raised the issue. 

Warren: [Yes, I'd like that. You know,] it is odd that the question 
never happened to rise in fiction. Thanks for raising an interesting 
question. 
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Voices and Fathers in the Works of 
Jesse Hill Ford 


mouthed Melanie than the Civil War breaks out and destroys 

the comforts of Tara. Where choosing a gown for a ball had 
been only slightly less momentous than finding a husband, a girl now 
must kill wandering Yankee soldiers and hold the estate together through 
war and Reconstruction. Ashley proves weak and ineffectual; Melanie 
displays a will of steel. Gone with the Wind fantasizes the ascendancy of 
an aggressive, phallocentric social order over a benevolent, matriarchal 
Eden. In the aftermath of the war, women are resolute, men either weak 
or perfidious. But because women have been deprived of their antebellum 
pedestal, it is to the perfidious men (unmannerly black sheep such as 
Rhett Butler) that they must turn for help. Even the red earth of Tara will 
not flourish without husbandry. 

Although Margaret Mitchell’s version of the southern myth has seized 
irrevocably on the popular imagination, other writers, particularly Allen 
Tate in The Fathers, have tried to imagine a doomed patriarchal social 
order for the Old South. In more recent years, the novelist and playwright 
Jesse Hill Ford has tried to recreate for the contemporary South that same 
vision of a patriarchal culture in the hope of restoring moral significance 
to life and achieving formal coherence in art. Unfortunately, during the 
1960s Ford witnessed turmoil that would rival the Civil War in bringing 
the myth of southern patriarchy to a severe test against the realities of 
social change and racial conflict. Consequently, Ford’s varied produc- 
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tions reveal the tension between tradition and reform, between the code 
of the fathers and the validity of individual insight. The nature of his 
achievement is revealed in the anxiety with which he discloses the center 
that cannot hold. 

Born in 1928, Jesse Hill Ford grew up in Nashville, Tennessee, where, 
after a varied career, he now resides. He attended Montgomery Bell Acad- 
emy in Nashville, where his English teacher, Mary Helen Lowry, recalls 
that, even as a boy, Ford evinced a remarkable gift for story-telling. After 
graduating from Vanderbilt, Ford dropped his plans for law school in fa- 
vor of a tour of duty in the navy. He later worked as a newspaperman and 
studied fiction writing under Andrew Lytle at the University of Florida. A 
stint as a public relations executive for the American Medical Association 
in Chicago ended when, shortly after his marriage to Sally Davis in 1957, 
Ford moved to Humboldt, a small town in western Tennessee, and began 
writing full-time. 

The chronicle of such patrician families as the Davises, as well as his 
own, combined with his observations of small-town life to provide Ford 
much of the material for his fiction. Ford’s depiction of racial tensions 
during the period of desegregation gained ironic immediacy when, in 
1970, he was charged with shooting Charles Doaks, a twenty-one-year- 
old black man. Although Ford was acquitted on grounds of self-defense, 
the incident and trial exposed conflicts between the writer and both the 
black and white communities. Arguably, the case poses in actual and 
existential terms the unresolved but vital dilemma of the artist who must 
respond critically to the claims of traditional and communal authority. 


The Conversion of Buster Drumwright, first produced by the CBS Tele- 
vision Workshop in 1959, opens with a familiar contest for dominance. 
Sheriff Fate Stanhope sustains law and order against a mob eager to lynch 
Drumwright before his scheduled execution for murder. Ocie Hedgepath, 
returning to his boyhood home to avenge the slaying of his sister and her 
infant, marvels: “I couldn’t hardly believe it was the same fellow, little 
Fate Stanhope. Why, Fate was just a little kid, maybe five years old, when 
I left from here. But there he was tonight, yonder on those jail steps with 
that shotgun. He looked as big as a bear.”! 

Unable to overwhelm the stern figure of legitimate authority, Ocie re- 
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sorts to trickery, posing as a minister in order to penetrate the jail. But 
in reading passages of Scripture and answering Drumwright’s agonized 
questions, Ocie finds the false role effecting a change in both himself and 
his intended victim, so that his attempt to drown Drumwright becomes a 
spiritual crisis for both men. More clearly in the original television script 
than in the expanded version Ford wrote for the stage, the stark inev- 
itability of a morality play is combined with a convincing reversal of 
character. Conversion gains dramatic veracity through being depicted as 
a rite of passage linking physical violence with spiritual convulsion. By 
confessing and renouncing personal animosity, the men purge their guilt 
for having opposed authority and enter the male bond of true believers. 

Unlike Flannery O’Connor, Ford was not to make conversion or epiph- 
any the centerpiece of his fiction. The breadth and seriousness of his vi- 
sion appear in his interest in the other side of the patriarchal myth: the 
good female who, like Ocie’s sister, provides the Bible but lacks au- 
thority, who must rely upon her influence and example to affect men. 
Mountains of Gilead (1961) concerns the plight of Patsy Jo McCutcheon, 
whose long, tortuous affair with Gratt Shafer is rudely broken off when, 
under the influence of the wealthy Camack Patterson, Gratt agrees to 
marry Eleanor Fite and enter the high society of Memphis. Herself be- 
longing to an old family of landed gentry in Somerton, Tennessee (Ford’s 
fictionalization of Humboldt), Patsy Jo is duly avenged when her father, 
intending to shoot Gratt at the wedding, misses and kills Eleanor instead. 
With honor vindicated and the upstart socialite squelched, Patsy Jo and 
Gratt finally and somewhat improbably marry. 

The reader of this interesting first novel has a rough but exciting ride, 
as passages of superb lyricism alternate with Faulknerian purple. Patsy 
Jo’s consciousness, however, is persuasively rendered. Secure in her own 
tradition, she cannot understand Gratt’s inability to focus his life for ei- 
ther better or worse; and, true to the patriarchal myth, she cannot realize 
the spiritual principle or properly enter the community without her 
dominant male. Gratt’s alienation is less convincing; his experiences dur- 
ing World War II and the shock of Patsy Jo’s fornications fail to explain 
his nebulous character. Nor is it clear why Gratt’s father, an anthropolo- 
gist who spent his retirement studying Somerton’s Indian mounds, exem- 
plified to his son no ruling passion or sense of purpose. These mounds, 
the “mountains” of the title, clearly represent spirit and tradition, in op- 
position not only to aimlessness and alienation, but also to pragmatism 
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and restraint. Using his father’s pistol, old Tom McCutcheon enforces the 
older code of honor and achieves a certain crazed dignity; but Gratt, left 
dazed but unconverted by the violence, remains unlikely to ensure for 
Patsy Jo anything more than the elemental diversions of annual pregnancy. 

If Ford’s first novel shows some unevenness, his short stories display 
consistent mastery. The intensity and understatement of “The Bitter 
Bread,” the precise psychology of “How the Mountains Are” and “The 
Highwayman,” the subtlety of “Wild Honey” and “The Britches Thief,” 
and the fine humor of “Beyond the Sunset” make the collection Fishes, 
Birds, and Sons of Men (1967) worthy of frequent reprinting. The dex- 
terity evinced here, particularly in his handling of tone, dialect, and point 
of view, accounts for many of the stronger aspects of Ford’s novels. 
Where he is not burdened by the necessity of organizing a long narrative 
through recourse to myth or antimyth, Ford’s delicate touches have full 
effect. Midway through Mountains of Gilead the narrative form diver- 
sifies, as if in search of an organizing technique. Chapters are segmented 
and subtitled according to which character’s consciousness is being nar- 
rated, and these segments occasionally give way to scriptlike dialogue. 
Tom McCutcheon’s reverie, extending for seventy pages, constitutes a 
chronicle of his pioneering family and others in early Somerton. Ford is 
less successful in such a chronicle than when maintaining the intensity 
and economy of the short story and the play. Ford’s next two novels ex- 
ploited the advantages of the shorter forms, but his most recent work re- 
lies almost exclusively on the chronicle. 


Ford gained a wide readership with The Liberation of Lord Byron Jones 
in 1965, After more than two decades some readers may detect polem- 
icism or white-liberal didacticism in this extraordinary novel, but even 
though it clearly reflects the historical moment, its drama and signifi- 
cance reach beyond. Jones, an affluent black undertaker in Somerton, in- 
sists on obtaining a divorce from his young wife, Emma, who is the mis- 
tress of a white policeman. Oman Hedgepath, under pressure from his 
law partner and nephew, Steve Mundine, agrees to represent Jones. When 
Emma decides to contest the divorce, the policeman’s job and much of 
Somerton’s white pride are placed in danger. The tenuous bond between 
Oman and Steven eventually dissolves when Oman, intent on maintain- 
ing the status quo as well as protecting the policeman’s family, informs 
the man of his danger and thus, in Steven’s eyes, becomes an accomplice 
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in Jones’s subsequent murder and mutilation. The novel is relentless in its 
depiction of white officials, who are virtual warlords over the black popu- 
lation, but blacks and liberal whites are scarcely idealized, either. Jones 
himself conveys strong contempt for what he sees as his race’s cowardice 
and passivity, and Emma shares culpability with her white lover for 
Jones’s death. Steve’s naive disregard for consequences mitigates sympa- 
thy for him, and his wife Nella’s idealism presents even more clearly a 
formula for disaster. 

Oman, however, made human by his limitations, is Ford’s most com- 
plex character: a sensitive, morally responsible man who flirts with but 
finally rejects the reordering of society demanded by his surrogate son 
and his son’s beautiful but powerless wife. This mild patriarch who gives 
orders to the town’s drunken mayor personifies tradition and authority, 
yet his motives are more personal than ideological. As a law student at 
Vanderbilt University many years before, Oman had had a passionate af- 
fair with his landlady’s black maid; after discovering the pair at play, the 
well-meaning landlady had informed Oman’s bride-to-be, who retaliated 
by jilting him at the altar and marrying another man. Still smarting from 
his punishment, Oman sympathizes with Emma’s lover more deeply than 
he can admit, while his rage at betrayal and rejection compounds his rac- 
ism. Moreover, to concur in Steve’s and Nella’s liberalism would be to 
invalidate the heavy price Oman has paid for a youthful indiscretion, 
to render his suffering meaningless without removing it. Oman’s failure 
to read the ruinous affair as a lesson in humanity rather than the sin 
of miscegenation constitutes his hamartia, for which he pays with still 
deeper loneliness when Steve and Nella abandon him. 

The technique of this novel and the next is simple and flexible. Each 
chapter consists of an interior monologue by one of the characters, who 
provide contrasting points of view. Tone, dialect, and characterization 
come under consummate control, and events unfold as they appeared to a 
variety of participants and observers. Each chapter thus not only compli- 
cates the action but also has the effect of submerging the reader in a dis- 
tinct sensibility. This inherently dramatic quality has the further advan- 
tage of seeming not to reduce a complex social phenomenon to the vision 
of a single narrator. The benefits are especially evident in the chapters 
given to Emma and to her white lover, where the reader glimpses the in- 
nocence and early deprivation that preceded the pair’s present selfishness 


and brutality. 
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The corresponding risks of this technique are that the novel will lack 
cohesiveness and that the novelist will never develop his own narrative 
voice. The Liberation of Lord Byron Jones has the unity of a central con- 
flict and its repercussions, but Ford’s next novel, The Feast of Saint Bar- 
nabas (1969), initially may appear as disorganized as the events it de- 
picts. Despite this first impression, the novel—based on an actual riot 
that took place in Tampa on June 11, 1967—turns out to be a tour de 
force of unfaltering craftsmanship. The many voices—white businessmen 
operating in the black ghetto, reporters and editors, a black mobster and 
his well-educated concubine, a huge Norwegian sailor, a streetwise black 
teenager, a displaced white Tennesseean, and others—develop like a 
fugue on the theme of obscure motives feeding social disruption. The 
organizing principle is the social momentum of an event that answers too 
many private animosities to be halted. The patriarchy has collapsed, leav- 
ing as its vestiges the diabolical Purchase Walker and the corrupt white 
businessman Alabam Webster, who threatens Walker’s monopoly in lu- 
crative ghetto businesses. A white women is raped and an innocent shot 
down, the blacks as blind to the consequences as the whites. The novel 
has no central character, and the closest Ford comes to providing a nor- 
mative presence is Father Ned, a black Episcopal priest whose meditation 
on Saint Barnabas supplies the only thematic clue: 


A little reading between the lines made it fairly plain that Barnabas, through his 
power of persuasion, had helped convince the other apostles that Paul, formerly 
Saul, was possibly okay and ought to be accepted. 

Barnabas championed Paul, who in turn invented and inculcated into the scrip- 
tures and therefore into “Christianity” any number of his own inspired preju- 
dices—against sex; against marriage; against divorce. Paul had been a straitlaced, 
intolerant, bloodthirsty Pharisee.’ 


But Father Ned cannot persuade Walker to refrain from instigating a riot 
over Felton Watridge’s beating of a black wino. More acutely than Oman 
Hedgepath and Tom McCutcheon, the eccentric priest lacks real power 
to change men. He has become as ineffectual as Ford’s good women, 
hoping to be a good influence but otherwise disfranchised. The riot pre- 
sents a demonic tribute to Saint Barnabas, the legitimizer of intolerance, 
but the father’s interpretation is only one voice in the Chekhovian chorus. 
Austere and comfortless save for the unmannerly vitality and humor of 


2. Jesse Hill Ford, The Feast of Saint Barnabas (Boston, 1967), 30-31. 
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unmediated realism, this novel has the freshness and lucidity of Ford’s 
best short stories. The shift of locale from a small town in Tennessee to a 
city in Florida appears to have had an invigorating effect, liberating the 
author from any need to defend the past. 

Ford’s novels honestly reflect both time and place, and The Raider 
(1975) is no exception. In this historical fiction based on his own family, 
Ford evinces the retrenchment and conservatism that followed the era of 
Vietnam, Watergate, Kennedy, and King. Gone is the dramatic contrast of 
interior monologues; the bulk of the narrative reflects a uniform sen- 
sibility. Among the first settlers of western Tennessee, Elias McCutcheon 
is one of the tall men, his world devoid of moral ambiguity or complexity. 
With forest to be felled and renegades to be killed, society stays simple; 
women keep house and bear children while men fight, make money, 
change reality. Presumably, Elias’ long-term affair with a neighboring 
beauty would be accepted by his disoriented, disfigured wife as merely 
part of his heroic role, not a betrayal. Ford avoids idealization or nostal- 
gia, but his caution creates the effect of viewing artifacts in a museum 
where beaver hats, flintlock rifles, and Indian pottery evoke a sense of a 
genuine but dead past. If Elias is Ford’s Scarlett and Oakleigh his Tara, 
the chronicle nevertheless Jacks mythic vigor; Ford’s elegant tonalities 
barely compensate for the weakness of dramatic tension. His version of 
the past may be closer to historical truth than Margaret Mitchell’s, but it 
is even less satisfying to the imagination than to the demands of social 
realism. 

Having questioned the authority of the fathers in his youthful work, 
the writer eventually may attempt to resolve his guilt by capitulating to 
the past and compromising his own creative powers. Although he needs 
his tradition, his tradition also needs him in order to remain fertile. Don- 
ald Davidson, Ford’s teacher at Vanderbilt, in his foreword to The Con- 
version of Buster Drumwright praises the “purity in art” that is “the 
quality of art as art—the art that is not propaganda, not egoistic self- 
expression, not the vain attempt of ‘naturalism’ to imitate science or his- 
tory, but the art that is true to itself and faithful to its subject no less than 
to its medium.” * 

Yet Davidson goes on to insist that the writer must be “inside” his tra- 
dition: “He has knowledge and belief that are not merely his but are of 


3. Donald Davidson, foreword to Ford, The Conversion of Buster Drumwright, xvi. 
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his society. The voices of the past and of the present that rests on that past 
ring through his voice.” * One need not be overly subversive to detect con- 
flict between Davidson’s “‘purity” and his “knowledge and belief.” Is tra- 
dition a noble, disembodied force that must be absorbed and obeyed, or 
is it merely a residue of accumulated wisdom and folly that must be 
sorted and revised by each new generation of individual talent? The fic- 
tion of Jesse Hill Ford bears testimony to the struggle for authenticity. 
The many voices of his work are often convincing and always interesting; 
it seems likely that his most compelling voice remains to be heard. 


4. Ibid., xix. 
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Southern Humor and Roy Blount’s Genius 


am tempted to contend that southern literature can be reduced to hu- 

mor—if, indeed, one seeks the coarsest thread uniting the works 

we venerate—but I know that approach will not go down well 

with academic people. To be reductive is to be negative or nearsighted, 

and I mean to be positive and farseeing. A better argument, if only it 

could be won, is that publishers publish, readers buy, and scholars enjoy 

southern literature because the shock of it, more often than not, turns out 

to be funny, which is different from comic and not antithetical to signifi- 
cant. Consider, for instance, the following: 


“Meet Mrs. Bundren.” 
“lve always got the P.O.” 
“T been believing in nothing ever since I was born!” 


If you know the works from which these words come, you also may know 
that the base, rattled, or corrupt characters who speak them are from the 
stock-in-trade of Old Southwest humor. It does not matter at the outset 
that these works have used violence, pathos, or grotesquerie to make a 
greater fiction, that they are, in fact, more than humor; what is obvious 
initially is that William Faulkner, Eudora Welty, and Flannery O’Connor 
set up the statements as snapper lines, illuminating character and story as 
brilliantly as Johnson Jones Hooper did with Simon Suggs’s famous utter- 
ance, “It pays to be shifty in a new country.” Whatever else the reader 
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may say about these stories and much of southern literature—however he 
may analyze, fret, and look beyond the obvious—first he laughs. 

Everybody but a scholar can move from laughter to simple acts of ap- 
preciation, into re-creations that replay the pleasure or test the story 
against personal experience. The humor is likely to be what is memorable 
in a work of southern fiction, making it endearing and enduring; but the 
laughter does evoke a special kind of closure. It wards off humor’s dead- 
liest adversary, meaning. Humor that works is to be praised, remem- 
bered, and reenacted; humor that doesn’t deserves contempt and aban- 
donment. Writing that pretends to be nothing but humor must be mean 
in the literal sense, small and quick enough not to attract the dissecting 
eye; it therefore must resist meaning anything. Unlike satire, it cannot 
point to a single moral; in fact, it succeeds by being meanly amoral, or 
only occasionally moral, shifting so that nothing said about it can be true 
for long. Only when humor is captured in the novel or the short story can 
it be studied; then it can be seen as part of a larger scheme, as a factor ina 
writer’s vision, an indication of artistic latitude, or an occasion for stylis- 
tic virtuosity. Yet such probings generally confirm both its meanness and 
its elusiveness. Who, in reading articles on the place of humor in southern 
fiction, can avoid the sense that somehow the humor has dodged conven- 
tional literary scholarship? 

The special tradition—it is really more like an advantage or an open- 
ing—that southern humor has maintained was defined in the first major 
response to Old Southwest humor. In that prophetic review of Georgia 
Scenes in the final number of the 1835 Southern Literary Messenger, 
Edgar Allan Poe recognized and magnified the vital connection between 
sectional character and the writer’s market. Considering the “literary 
supineness of the South,” a notion H. L. Mencken would rephrase and 
use for bait ninety years later, Poe stressed in italics that the section’s 
presses “are not as apt in putting forth a saleable book as her sons are in 
concocting a wise one.” As an example of humor that would sell else- 
where, Poe cited “The Fight,” which introduces Ransy Sniffle, as a sketch 
that would “positively make the fortune of any British periodical.” To be 
sure, Poe did not mean fortune as a metaphor for fame. The southern 
humor Poe saw in Augustus Baldwin Longstreet’s collection was as vio- 
lent and visceral as terror, and readers would pay for it. Those who ques- 
tion Poe’s standards might remember that he held no academic appoint- 
ment and had no living apart from his writing. It is hardly surprising, 
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therefore, that he should elevate Georgia Scenes as a “new era in our 
reading” and a “sure omen of better days for the literature of the South.” ! 

How acute Poe was in his understanding of sectional character—of the 
one that could produce the literature and the other that would buy it—is 
borne out by the burst of activity that followed Longstreet. The randy 
characters who had migrated from newspapers to sporting magazines and 
then to marketable anthologies soon became the stuff of stage comedy 
popular across the country. The sectional advantage Poe identified in- 
volved taking a mixture of violence, freakishness, immorality, language- 
on-the-loose and, oddest of all, learning and setting them all in shocking 
juxtaposition to their opposites in the minds of northern readers, who, 
though learned, upstanding, and correct, would be ignorant of the South 
and therefore susceptible to the fiction. What a total effect, what enter- 
tainment, and what a market this combination could provide! 

Fifty years after Longstreet, after scores of humorists and comedians 
had worked their variations, Mark Twain parlayed the form into national 
literary fortune by stripping away the narrative frame, removing the liter- 
ate and often morally superior (sometimes confused or wrong) inter- 
locutor-narrator, and letting the main character speak from first to last in 
his own voice.-As a result of this rhetorical shift, which moves the central 
character to the edge of the page, the reader is forced into a new union: if 
the story is to be funny, the reader must be engaged as the moral arbiter, 
providing the essential contrast in propriety, morals, language, and edu- 
cation. But instead of being the target, the reader gets the prize of being 
allowed in on the joke and inside the fiction. This new participation— 
America’s major contribution to literature—opened the novel for any 
amount of doing; by putting the reader into the work, a new set of rela- 
tionships could be created: between writer and language, between reader 
and content, and between reader and writer. This complex of relation- 
ships would make later technical maneuvers such as stream-of-conscious- 
ness intelligible and worth the effort. In short, the fiction could become 
a reward to the reader. Also, as a result of the formal innovation in 
Huckleberry Finn, the work became less an object, and character and the 
writer became more of one; as everybody knows, the formal change 
quickly transcended humor. 


1. Edgar A. Poe, Review of Augustus Baldwin Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes, in Southern 
Literary Messenger, II (March, 1836), 287—92. 
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The novel in America came to be accepted as serious literature, as se- 
rious as the sermon, even though it had emerged from the narrative 
chronicle and from humor and not, as it had in France and England, from 
the romance and the novel of manners. From Mark Twain onward, with 
the exception of Robert Frost, the major figures in American literature 
have been novelists. It is an irony worth remarking that the mainstream 
of American writing and publishing accepted the realism in detail of 
Huckleberry Finn for realism in fact and morals; nevertheless, the novel 
did become a higher art, the way for readers to learn the truth about 
themselves. Left behind as less rewarding were those who wrote for enter- 
tainment, the humorists. Standing in mighty contrast have been the major 
novelists, all serious, most possessing a single vision of the world and 
conforming well to the classroom. Indeed, there are lessons to be learned 
from Dreiser, James, and Hemingway, and even Updike, Bellow, and 
Malamud. Moreover, one can identify these novelist with their charac- 
ters, as one identifies Mark Twain with Huckleberry Finn, forgetting that 
both are fictions. 

Southern writers who used more of the narrative techniques of the old 
humor have not been so easy to categorize. Faulkner, the most visionary 
of the southern writers and the easiest to compare with Hawthorne and 
Melville—who gained their wide popularity, let us remember, after the 
publication of Huckleberry Finn—is certainly not as containable as, say, 
Fitzgerald. The southern writer is known for breadth, in particular, for 
violence, for converting illiteracy into literacy, for the eye for haunting 
detail and the ear for the striking turn of phrase, for a plenitude of char- 
acter, and for a refusal to deliver final punishments, even against one so 
loathsome as Flem Snopes. In short, southern fiction of the twentieth cen- 
tury took on the characteristics of Old Southwest humor. A lush vocabu- 
lary and a tendency toward allusion, both legacies of the Old Southwest 
narrator, have confirmed further that the writing is literary and that the 
writers of it are rarely identifiable with their central creations. However 
sympathetic Eudora Welty may be to all of humanity, one cannot imagine 
her proclaiming, “Keela the Outcast Indian Maiden, c’est moi.” 

In light of southern humor’s impressment into the servitude of serious 
fiction and its rise to academic civilization, one ought to be surprised that 
it exists at all, even in lowly and stylized form. Yet it thrives where it al- 
ways has, as entertainment that refuses to be enlightenment, and in the 
sordid cultural medium that first produced it and made it available to 
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proper literature. A cross-section of modern southern humor reveals it as 
hackneyed Smokey and the Bandit movies and corny television shows, 
such as “Hee Haw” and “The Dukes of Hazzard”; as, several notches 
higher, the better record albums and stage comedy of Jerry Clower and 
the songs of Randy Newman; and, as always, in the written word: novels 
by Dan Jenkins and Ferro! Sams and journalism by Lewis Grizzard—who 
in addition to writing newspaper columns (making the New York Times’s 
best-seller list for a collection of them) can get a minimum of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars per lecture appearance away from Atlanta. Poe’s point about 
southern humor and literary fortune has not been lost on this generation. 

Of course, | am primed for a scolding by those who know that we do 
not measure the worth of literature by the money it makes. I also know 
that although most of these writers and performers possess enviable tal- 
ent, succeeding by joining tradition with some sharp new insights into the 
way we live now, there are no new departures. It is also fair to say that 
whereas many younger southern writers have produced works rich 
enough for academic fare, we have seen no new departures from them 
either. Their works often are found in the worst of all places for fiction, 
academic journals. University presses are publishing novels and short- 
story collections—a warning that fiction, like poetry, may soon sink from 
public sight. Many of these younger fiction writers have a different live- 
lihood and a different view of the reading public from the humorists. 
Many fiction writers make their living at college teaching; it is probably 
not a non sequitur that they do not demonstrate the talent for broad, 
open humor. There are several exceptions, some of which I will note, but 
a survey of serious southern fiction after Flannery O’Connor will support 
the generalization that the most highly regarded of it—think of works by 
William Styron, Cormac McCarthy, Harry Crews, and James Dickey—is 
intense, issue-prone, and stylistically dense. To say this another way, there 
is an academic strain of southern literature, a residue of the Renascence, 
that is too affected and hard to read to be worth the effort unless you are 
in the business of reading literature for money. 

We can only speculate on reasons for this turn. The academizing of 
southern literature is probably a consequence of the success of the first 
college-based American writers, the Fugitives and Agrarians, who pro- 
duced not only poetry and fiction but also two vehicles by which these 
are sold to a reading public—criticism and pedagogy. The industry of 
southern letters has flourished in institutions of learning where topical 
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criticism that might otherwise have been limited to reviews in general- 
circulation periodicals has taken on the tone of scholarship. Often it ap- 
pears too profound and permanent to be disputed and too dogmatic to 
admit of doubt and argument. Among the leading scholar-critics of 
southern literature there has been a consensus as solid as the New En- 
gland theocracy, as anyone who reads the Southern Review and the 
Sewanee Review knows. We are still too close to this literary clericism to 
call it deleterious, or to imagine a different set of circumstances. (The 
phenomenon is certainly not limited to southern Jiterature.) But we can 
see that the rising power of the critic-teacher-editor set has resulted in a 
convolution. Writers have been turned inward to a narrow market, and 
the old commercial need to sell to a general public has been less urgent. 
There has been more than a gesture toward the creation of classes of read- 
ers—the educated who read for enlightenment and the carefree and igno- 
rant who read for pleasure. ] am a long way from suggesting that the 
academy is the only reason for this division in southern and American 
culture or from arguing that noncanonicals should be read in the Ameri- 
can Lit. surveys. But I have no doubt that the ennui of southern literature 
(and, ironically, some of the keening over the death of the Southern Re- 
nascence) is the result of confusing criticism and scholarship and of cou- 
pling that confusion with a powerful academic hegemony. 

Given this condition, serious writing that recovers the value of enter- 
tainment must exhibit special traits. In its sensibility it must combine in- 
telligence and irreverence, creating its own profane ground so that it may 
be read as more than reactionary satire. In form it must offer short, sharp 
insights into people and the times, outside the trappings of the academ- 
ically worthy novel. The style and the content must attract the educated, 
perhaps jaded reader, yet defy the reflexive analysis. Obviously, in forcing 
this bold dichotomy I am suggesting that such writing will have to be— 
and, of course, is—literary humor, a synthesis of common southern expe- 
rience and earlier literature in which a reader can rediscover delight in the 
art of creation and the skill of joinery and can become reunited with 
southern literary traditions. In fact, the best novels to come out of the 
academy recently—Clyde Edgerton’s Raney, Lee Smith’s Oral History, 
George Garrett’s Poison Pen, to name a representative three—demon- 
strate the sensibility of this literary humor. To my knowledge, however, 
only one writer, Roy Blount, Jr., has developed a career as a pure, literary 
humorist, succeeding along the same lines Poe envisioned for Longstreet. 

Even if Blount were not merely a humorist, nothing definitive could be 
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said about him now. He is in his late forties, and he is earning his keep by 
writing humor for periodicals, ranging from Atlantic to Organic Gar- 
dening to Condé Nast’s Traveler. He also appeared occasionally as the 
southern counterpart to Garrison Keillor on “A Prairie Home Compan- 
ion,” when it was broadcast Saturday evenings over National Public Ra- 
dio; he also has been a guest on network talk shows. As of this writing, 
eight volumes of his work had been published: Three Bricks Shy of a 
Load presents a narrative of his year of observing the Pittsburgh Steelers 
before they won their first Super Bowl. Crackers uses the author, Jimmy 
Carter, and Georgia as a structural triptych. One Fell Soup is a gathering 
of some of his gamier work, some from as early as 1967. What Men 
Don’t Tell Women, less regional in tone, earned favorable reviews in 
Newsweek and the New York Times Book Review. Not Exactly What I 
Had in Mind, a collection of magazine pieces revealing his interest in oc- 
casional topics, appeared in 1985, followed the next year by a commen- 
tary on American hirsuphilia, written to accompany photographs: It 
Grows on You: The Hair Raising Story of Human Plumage. Several of 
the collections contain poetry, but it was not until 1987 that Blount pub- 
lished his first book of verse, actually a back-to-back volume, called 
Webster’s Ark/Soupsongs, humorous poetry in the Ogden Nash tradition 
about words and foods. Completing the pattern of literary humorist be- 
coming literary comedian, Blount appeared on stage in New York from 
January 23 through February 7, 1988, doing a monologue entitled “Roy 
Blount’s Happy Hour and a Half.” A new collection, Now Where Were 
We?, was published in 1989. 

Obviously, Roy Blount, Jr., has produced enough to establish himself 
as a writer with a national reputation, on the verge of becoming a celeb- 
rity—and to prove that his writings, like all good humor, will not yield to 
an analysis that seeks after meaning. Further, as an overview and with a 
nod to Poe, it can be said that Blount’s genius lies in technique, specifi- 
cally in his demonstrating that southern humor is, per se, literary: its 
most satisfactory medium the printed page, its most congenial form the 
mock-essay, allowing the writer to develop a persona that can convey the 
complex set of contrasts essential to the humor. The essay does not de- 
mand that the persona be carried through a narrative that might be taken 
as serious literature; the form permits the prose sprint suitable to humor. 
Yet, in a collection, it also can show a persona sustained and changing 
through units, each unit the humorous trial of an occasional topic. The 
marked difference between the persona on the page and the literary co- 
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median will be apparent to anyone who has read Blount and heard him 
perform; he is good at both, but his writing is superior. 

The essay is also likely to have a special appeal to educated southern 
readers (more of whom buy books than in Poe’s day) who have seen how 
humor in serious fiction serves some larger purpose and how humor in 
other dramatic forms generally misses the mark. Film and television di- 
rectors, for instance, rarely catch the subtleties of any kind of southern 
speech, particularly failing to create a stereotype with the human dimen- 
sions that these figures often possess when seen by one of their own kind, 
a stereotype with the gift of authentic language. Given Blount’s success in 
revivifying old material using an established form, it is hard not to con- 
clude that the essay is the best form for southern humor, as the situation 
comedy has been for Jewish American humor. 

Blount’s genius lies in more than the selection of form. His most signifi- 
cant rhetorical creation within the essay is the persona, and it is also his 
greatest debt to Old Southwest humor. He joins the voice of the learned 
narrator with that of the ignorant protagonist to create a play between 
sections and levels of diction. This contrast was hardly new when the Old 
Southwest humorists were writing. Dramatic irony allowed fun to be 
made of the rube who aspired to status but slipped into malapropisms. 
Longstreet and the others took some of the sting from the irony by show- 
ing how much intelligence and energy could reside in characters who 
might otherwise be despicable. Blount, however, uses both of the voices 
of the Old Southwest humorist, straight and simultaneously, and in so 
doing he is able to create and to humor an audience. The required shock 
is achieved by appealing to sensibilities a reader might not express in 
print, even in an age of R-rated movies for family viewing: for example, 
how he feels about homosexual rights or about the use of a common 
word for defecation. To satisfy the demands of Old Southwest humor, 
Blount must offend and disgust, court condemnation, yet do so within 
such respectable bounds that he gains the reader’s confidence and earns 
forgiveness. It is difficult to imagine a tighter rhetorical bind in any time, 
much less our own, and even more difficult to imagine such narration 
continued through the hundreds of essays Blount has written. Blount’s 
work apparently gains its animation from the audience, one as real and as 
functional as the sectional readers Poe spotted for Longstreet. Clearly 
Blount’s humor posits a well-read, liberal-arts-educated audience, the 
counterparts of the northern readers Poe considered capable of making a 
writer’s fortune. This audience must be shocked into self-definition, not by 
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whimsical and droll academic humor which allows for self-congratula- 
tion, but by seeing sacrosanct topics and literary figures handled roughly 
if not merely casually, and by a literary intelligence. True to tradition, the 
audience must be the butt of the joke before being allowed in on it. 

One clear instance of Blount’s literary posture is the opening paragraph 
of “Heterosexism and Dancing” from Crackers: 


In Nashville just before he died I visited Allen Tate, the distinguished Southern 
poet and critic, whose notions included tension (the truth is established by bias, 
counterposing, suspension), “the fallacy of communication” (if you think you have 
signified anything by just opening your mouth and disclosing, you have another 
think coming), and the trashiness of modern Northern-industrial-dominated life. 
Notions such as these, with which I was imbued by the Vanderbilt English De- 
partment in the early sixties, when I should have been desegregating luncheon- 
ettes, have meant a lot to my sensibility, such as it is.’ 


The signal this voice sends as it wanders off on a Montaigne-like jour- 
ney that eventually will connect with Jimmy Carter is that homosexuality 
is too important a topic to be carried away by cant and too serious not to 
be laughed at. Each implication should win an educated reader’s confi- 
dence, particularly one uneasy about homosexuality. The topic is shock- 
ing and offensive because it is expressed by a private person who is not 
looking for public approval for raising the topic. Without an overt apol- 
ogy to Tate, Blount shows that humor may relieve tension and still allow 
for a crucial evasion of the subject. The persona is not able to advocate 
homosexual rights or to condemn homosexuality and so he evades, but 
not without art. How he gets back behind the shield of literature—with 
Faulkner and O’Connor cited as standards of southern fundamentals in 
politics—promises to defy the most gimlet-eyed textual critic. 

Not all of Blount’s humor is so original, so overtly literary, or so reflec- 
tive of his own academic background. (He was awarded a B.A. in English 
from Vanderbilt University in 1963, where he had a Grantland Rice 
sportswriting scholarship and was a student of Thomas Daniel Young’s; 
in 1964 he received an M.A. in English from Harvard University as a 
Woodrow Wilson Fellow.) Crackers, a collection with a theme, best indi- 
cates his range. The essays are lodged between vignettes of Carters— 
twenty-three of them—caricatures from around the country, each speak- 
ing in his own voice and diminishing then-president Jimmy Carter while 
showing Blount’s good ear and comic timing. Knowland Boyd (“Whiff”) 


2. Roy Blount, Jr., Crackers: This Whole Many-Angled Thing of Jimmy, More Carters, 
Ominous Little Animals, Sad-Singing Women, My Daddy, and Me (New York, 1980), 203. 
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Carter, twenty-eight, of New Era, Alabama, “who has a funny look since 
he went off to college,” has learned to speak like a dopehead: 


Hey, Jimmy: get on the next level, man. I'd like to talk with the man; he ought 
to get on with the next level. 

Somebody says to you . . . something. You don’t go: “I wonder what he meant 
by that.” Naw. He don’t know. What he meant. He may know what he meant to 
mean. But that don’t mean that that is what he means, man. You just got to go on. 

Somebody goes: “Naw, that ain’t the train of thought.” Hey, what is it the train 
of, then? I’m on it, man. It’s moving. 

If cats would eat cheese, they wouldn’t have to eat mice.’ 


Blount’s selection is national and democratic. Freeman Carter, twenty- 
eight, identified as a black fugitive, says, among other things: “So I run 
off and come on here to Philly. Kinda lost touch with most of the family, 
you know, I didn’t have no addresses for em and I wadn’t but five. Fell in 
with some arm robbery, man. Shot a man three times and hit ’im with a 
jack hannle, twice. And a great big old man, too. And that was on the 
way to the liquor store.”’* 

Blount is alienated and mystified by Jimmy Carter. He defends the man 
who proved that southerners “ain’t trash no more,” but the humor is full 
of sharp hooks. The superficial mindlessness is guided by an intelligence 
that selects the critical characteristics and central episodes that created 
the Carter enigma and doomed his chances for reelection. Blount takes 
particular notice of the aloofness that kept Carter from being regional 
and set him in contrast to his brother Billy, who gets two fine essays in 
Crackers. The famous rabbit incident, the moving of the part in Carter’s 
hair from left to right, the strange smile, the burden of being a “Jr.” (like 
Blount), and the confession of lust in Playboy became so significant in 
Carter’s presidency that to treat them as humor requires little in the way 
of hyperbole. Blount’s insight into Jimmy Carter is about as wise and 
complete as one is likely to find anywhere; he concludes, “You want to 
lay into him. But when you do, you feel like you’re picking on someone 
smaller and more earnest than your image of yourself.” ’ In turning the 
writing back upon itself, Blount saves the humor from both the shrillness 
of political satire and the puritanical neatness of editorial judgment. 
Completing his book in August, 1980, Blount was able to return Jimmy 
Carter gently to his people, just before the electorate did. 


3. Ibid., 188. 
4. Ibid., 110. 
5. Ibid., 283. 
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Blount retains the southern persona, but the voice and tone change in 
One Fell Soup and What Men Don’t Tell Women. The first is his crudest. 
“The Family Jewels” offers itself as an essay on testicles, which it is; but it 
is also a parody of the expository essay, probing profoundly in the tender- 
est of places while referring to the ancient Romans, Gray’s Anatomy, 
Herbert W. Armstrong, Sparky Lyle, Errol Flynn, Henry James, and 
Hemingway. (“You have to read The Sun Also Rises carefully to gather 
that Jake Barnes has had his shot off in the war.”) Among the fifty-eight 
short essays and score or so of country song lyrics and bawdy limericks 
are two essays that show Blount’s delight in language. “Is the Pope Capi- 
talized?” is a review of AP, UPI, Washington Post, and New York Times 
stylebooks. Blount catches the Post violating its own style by capitalizing 
president, and although Editor Ben Bradlee points out the bias in such 
words as refused and admit, Blount says that “there is hardly any discus- 
sion in the book of just how these words are loaded and how they may be 
unloaded.” * In “The Times: No Sh*t,” Blount does a quick turn on the 
problems and pleasures of obscenity in general circulation periodicals. 

A new direction for Blount’s humor is demonstrated in What Men 
Don’t Tell Women, twenty-five brief essays framed by shorter “Blue 
Yodel” sketches in a scheme similar to that of Crackers. This book seems 
to introduce a humorist who has arrived fresh on the national scene and 
not one who wrote for a large regional newspaper (the Atlanta Journal) 
for two years and for Sports Illustrated from 1968 to 1975, and whose 
work already had been collected in two other books. Blount may be more 
national or general here, but he is no less energetic, and he does not leave 
behind his literary constituency. One sketch, “Abbo and Van,” is worthy 
of Mark Twain in its stalling and double punch line (with a great joke 
thrown into the middle for good measure). This book also contains what 
may be Blount’s single best essay, which deserves to be anthologized 
again, “The Lowdown on Southern Hospitality.” Blount uses his south- 
ern vernacular but takes a magisterial view of North and South, or- 
chestrating anecdotes to suit his theme. The generalizations narrow the 
subject properly: 

Pil tell you something about Northerners, as a class: They don’t think they are 
typical. A Southerner is too polite to tell them that they are. So they don’t go out 


of their way to be. That is what’s so typical about them. 
Southerners get a charge out of being typical. If a Northern visitor makes it 


6. Roy Blount, Jr., One Fell Soup; or, ’'m Just a Bug on the Windshield of Life (Boston, 
1982), 28-29. 
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clear to Southerners that he thinks it would be typical of them to rustle up a big, 
piping hot meal of hushpuppies and blackstrap, Southerners will do that, even if 
they were planning to have just a little salad that night.’ 


The essay builds to an ending that should make a southerner explode in 
self-recognition; also offered is a concluding bit of comic wisdom that 
should take northerners (or midwesterners and maybe Californians, if 
applicable) off the hook. 

This small sampling of Roy Blount’s writing is intended simply to show 
the successful survival of tradition in a new age. Insofar as this humor 
reduces literature to a lower level, it may itself be dismissed as trivial and 
journalistic, but to do so would be to miss at least one point. The best of 
this humor cannot be condescended to because it reveals not only re- 
markable writing ability, but also intelligence of a high order, informed 
by the same texts and principles that guide students of literature. Like 
Lord Jim, Blount is one of us, but with a difference. What he resists as a 
writer employing a fragile literary form is almost as important as what he 
writes. His genius as a humorist lies in the way his writing suggests but 
never states, and certainly never forces, an overwhelming contrast: be- 
tween the irreverent application of literary and scholarly talent to every 
subject, from presidents to testicles, and the pious confinement of literary 
talents and values to the academy. Blount’s free, profane spirit, break- 
away style, and camouflaged command of logic and subject matter 
should remind the reflective reader of how much literature loses when 
writing becomes chore, sermon, and exercise, and how much the acad- 
emy loses when educated, general readers—a sizable group, if Blount’s 
popularity is a measure—no longer buy the literature that scholars con- 
sider valuable and significant. By necessity, humor must evade this critical 
comparison. In fact, the work of Roy Blount, Jr., will needle us only after 
we have laughed and after our praise has been expressed in the quoting of 
his wit. 


7. Roy Blount, Jr., What Men Don’t Tell Women (Boston, 1982), 28-29. 
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ELIZABETH SARCONE 


Andrew Lytle: A Modern Traditionalist 


dition than Andrew Nelson Lytle. Certainly no one has re- 

mained more identified with the Agrarian movement. His name 
has an unquestioned place among those of John Crowe Ransom, Donald 
Davidson, Allen Tate, and Robert Penn Warren. As a distinguished man 
of letters, Lytle’s reputation is secure. Yet with his well-earned acclaim 
comes a certain irony. 

As is now common knowledge, the Vanderbilt tradition began when a 
group of faculty and students met regularly during the 1920s to read and 
discuss their poetry. Calling themselves “Fugitives,” this group attempted 
to flee the moonlight-and-magnolia version of the South, but in separat- 
ing themselves from this sentimentalized image, they essentially rejected 
the South itself. Later, the Scopes trial and various outside attacks on the 
South, such as those launched by H. L. Mencken, caused Ransom, David- 
son, Tate, and Warren to reconsider their position. As a result, these four 
Fugitives, along with Lytle and seven others who, like Lytle, were not 
members of the original Fugitive group, took on another name, “Agrar- 
ians,” and published I’ll Take My Stand in 1930. Although this collection 
of essays superficially appears to be a complete reversal of the Fugitive 
position, it is in fact a more conscious continuation of it; that is, this time 
the contributors attempted to distinguish and defend what was true and 
valuable in southern culture from what had been romanticized, stereo- 
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typed, or unjustly ridiculed. As Agrarians, in short, these men stopped 
denying the South and started reexamining its history and heritage. 

It is this reexamination of the southern past—not the Agrarian move- 
ment that was briefly the occasion for it—that best defines the center of 
the Vanderbilt tradition. This tradition, initiated during the Fugitive pe- 
riod and focused during the Agrarian phase, is expressed in the many 
lines of creative work that radiated from the Vanderbilt writers’ penetrat- 
ing look at the South. Yet if, as Agrarians, these figures shared a poetic 
awareness of the South’s uniqueness and a recognition of their own time 
as a significant historical moment, there the similarity among them ends. 
Like the Fugitives, the Agrarians differed considerably in their individual 
responses. Within about seven years their specifically Agrarian interests 
faded; by then each man was involved with other concerns and had gone 
his own way. What did not fade, however, was the impact made on them 
by their confrontation with the southern heritage. 

Lytle has always remained in the mainstream of the Vanderbilt tradi- 
tion. The real proof of this is not in how his responses are similar to those 
of the others, but to what degree they are different. For the truly remark- 
able characteristic of this meeting of minds is that it produced no stereo- 
types. In fact, what passed for mere diversity when they were Agrarians 
finally proved to be distinct, nonoverlapping positions. These later atti- 
tudes of Davidson, Ransom, Tate, and Warren have become clear through 
various critical studies, but Lytle’s stance is not so well known. In order 
to see where Lytle belongs in this variegated tradition, it seems best to 
take a brief glance at the other four writers and then a more detailed look 
at Lytle’s particular views. 

To oversimplify: 

Davidson was a romantic. His loyalty to the South and its traditions 
remained unwavering. Although he recognized the southern tradition as 
being irretrievably lost, his poetic aim was to re-create it. Thus, the South 
he referred to was idealized. Because he knew the society he longed to 
restore was more mythic than historic, his vision typically was undercut 
by a note of despair. 

Unlike Davidson, Ransom did not feel the need to create the southern 
tradition anew. He was an ironist. Admitting the loss of a unifying tradi- 
tion, and bearing the consequent split in his perception of the world, 
Ransom concerned himself with dualities. Thus, although willing to let 
the inner affirmation of the old traditional beliefs go, he insisted that their 
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outer forms or rituals be kept as an assurance of order. Because irony and 
decorum allowed him to maintain a precarious balance, Ransom’s posi- 
tion was characterized by its polish and equilibrium. 

In contrast to both Davidson and Ransom, Tate was tradition’s intel- 
lectual advocate. Even when he portrayed modern man as being emo- 
tionally cut off from tradition as a source of meaning, Tate defended that 
tradition. But defense is not possession. Thus, it was Tate who most 
clearly showed the suffering that the loss of a continuing tradition entails. 
Whether his late acceptance of Catholicism came as an authentic conver- 
sion or as only the next step in his intellectual response is an open ques- 
tion. In either case, this move clearly represented Tate’s need to regain the 
security of an established tradition. If the southern traditions failed, the 
Catholic institution had the advantage of a prior claim. 

Warren, the existentialist, represented a more removed position. Un- 
like the others, he was not primarily concerned with the southern tradi- 
tion—either with its loss or its restoration. With him the absence of belief 
was not, as with Tate, a cause of suffering; it was a fact and a first prin- 
ciple. Warren’s problem was thoroughly modern: not how to rediscover a 
viable tradition, but how best to live with skepticism. For him the real 
question was about mortality. 

Knowledge of these differences is important to a study of Lytle, lest his 
affiliation with Agrarianism and his continued association with the other 
Vanderbilt figures lead to false assumptions about his work. Lytle’s role 
as an Agrarian ended no later than the group’s general waning of interest. 
Moreover, his working response to the reexamination of the southern tra- 
dition is as individual as those of his colleagues. Loyal as he is to the 
South and its ways, he is not, like Davidson, a romantic, and his aim has 
never been to re-create the southern tradition. Like Ransom, he acknowl- 
edges a duality, but his interpretation of that duality’s opposites differs 
from Ransom’s; his irony, coming from another perspective, serves a dif- 
ferent end. Further, for Lytle, reducing tradition to empty ritual and 
meaningless form more clearly represents the problem than its solution. 
Neither suffering from unbelief nor seeking refuge in religion (although 
he is an Episcopalian), Lytle, unlike Tate, nowhere presents an intellec- 
tual defense of tradition. He finds it needs no such defending. Finally, 
Lytle least resembles Warren. For him, belief has never departed, and the 
living tradition is still much in sight. 

As informative as it may be, a study of Lytle among the other Fugitive- 
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Agrarians will not reveal his unique perspective as an artist. Yet it was out 
of the Vanderbilt group’s reassessment of the southern past that Lytle first 
came upon ideas that developed into the shaping principles of his work. 
The starting point of that work is, of course, Lytle’s essay “The Hind 
Tit,” in P’'ll Take My Stand. There, he began in a dilemma. As he admitted 
during the Fugitives’ reunion in 1956, while writing the piece he was 
keenly aware that a simple agrarian society such as he was advocating 
was problematic because it was at odds with what he perceived to be a 
necessary industrial system. His idealization of the plain farmer, Lytle 
said, was his way of arguing that the presence of the small farm checked 
the growth of the central government. By fixing families in specific loca- 
tions, small farms made people voters and responsible citizens—the 
strength of the state. At a symposium held in 1980 celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of I’ll Take My Stand, Lytle added that at the time the mani- 
festo was written, religion was not an issue. None of the Agrarians, he 
said, not even Tate in his “Remarks on the Southern Religion,” took a 
religious stance. 

In retrospect, however, Lytle’s own essay can be seen as having some- 
thing of a religious element. Whatever his conscious intentions, his imagi- 
nation seems not so much bent on a return to the small farm as on an 
advance to that place in belief where modern man knows himself to be 
part of a divine order. Such a man will not be confused by a theology of 
works; rather, like the small farmer who in planting and reaping experi- 
ences the mystery of nature and the seasons directly, he will know grace 
firsthand. To read “The Hind Tit” in this way is not to infer that Lytle 
had worked out or was even aware of a poetic correspondence—far from 
it. It is only to suggest the kind of vision latent in his work from the 
beginning. 

As “The Hind Tit” demonstrates and as Lytle later admitted, for a long 
time his view of the South was “partial and emotional.” ! For instance, his 
biography of Nathan Bedford Forrest, which he since has called “a young 
man’s book,” reflects a partisan view. But his continued investigation of 
southern history allowed him distance and objectivity. Eventually he was 
able to see the place of the South in Christian civilization and recognize 
that the South’s fall was not different from, but the last instance of, what 
had been occurring in the Western world for the past four hundred years. 
Although Lytle has not published any single account of his version of this 


1. Andrew Nelson Lytle, The Hero with the Private Parts (Baton Rouge, 1966), 183. 
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repeated decline, a surprisingly coherent narrative can be pulled together 
from his comments in various publications. What follows is a summary 
derived from the essays collected in The Hero with the Private Parts and 
a few others, such as “The State of Letters in a Time of Disorder.” 

In Christian mythology, the decline is shown in the Garden of Eden 
myth. Calling Satan the first Puritan, Lytle sees his lie to be twofold. First, 
in making an appeal to physical appetite, that is, to the senses as an end in 
themselves, Satan interprets man as carnal. Second, in making his appeal 
to an appetite for power, he interprets the world as secular. Adam, forget- 
ting himself to be made in the image and likeness of God, accepted as true 
the world’s first half-truth. He understood Satan’s “You will be as gods” 
to mean “You will be gods.”? Thus willfully taking his individuality for a 
private end, Adam, now acting like a true materialist, tried to force from 
nature its secrets. He ate the apple. This falling away from the divine 
sense of himself and of creation brought death into the world. As the 
spirit departed, materialism—the belief in matter as only substance— 
took its place. The westward advance began. 

In European history, the decline is shown in the waning of the Middle 
Ages. In its belief in a divine order, medieval society, at least officially, 
acknowledged God as sovereign.’ Along with ties to family and land, 
Lytle believes, it was the sense of craft that enabled the feudal community 
to maintain the bonds of relationship between God and man.* Ideally, 
everyone was a craftsman in this old sense. Regardless of what craft he 
performed for his livelihood, a man practiced it not only for its usefulness 
and for a deserved return on his labor, but also as a means of glorifying 
God. His aim was impersonal: to serve as an instrument for the perfec- 
tion of the work. When Columbus began the westward expansion, how- 
ever, the old order was weakened.’ When, with the Act of Supremacy as 
the definitive Protestant act, man replaced God’s will with his own, the 
order was usurped. Hence Lytle points to the death of Sir Thomas More 
in 1535 as coincident with the “second fall of man” or, as he also calls it, 
“the fall into history.” ® Because it profaned life and caused the world to 
be accepted as its own end, the personal arrogation of divine power re- 
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duced the Christian vision. By forgetting the divine spirit within himself, 
Western man lost his true identity. Mistaking his historic and economic 
roles as definitive, he took power and the accumulation of material wealth 
to be the measure of his achievement.’ 

In American history, the decline is shown in the defeat of the southern 
culture. Although the antebellum South was varied, its society was in- 
stinctively religious. This instinct was nourished by the South’s allegiance 
to the family—an institution inherently religious—and by its dependence 
on the land. Because of his broad family connections, the southerner 
knew the meaning of community and his place in it, and because of his 
dependence upon nature, he knew the mysterious working of the super- 
natural. But the Christian society of the South suffered from an imperfect 
spiritual vision that came with its European inheritance. As a consequence, 
although for the most part a responsible and devout people, southerners 
unconsciously committed the sin of pride. 

Infected by this Puritan heresy, the South fell into its most damning 
errors concerning nature, man, and God through some of its best im- 
pulses.’ For instance, by claiming absolute ownership of God’s land 
rather than knowing himself to be only a trustee, the southerner assumed 
more responsibility than he, as man, was capable of sustaining. Likewise, 
however well he tended his slaves, he nevertheless assumed that he, a man 
himself, had the authority to own other men equally made in God’s im- 
age. Again, because of his Protestant heritage, he believed he could com- 
mune with God privately. Thus, he confused his selfish aims and desires 
with God’s will. Finally, his religious institutions failed him: not only did 
they contribute to man’s assuming the prerogatives of the Godhead, but 
they also offered a theology too narrow to account for life’s complex ex- 
perience, Grace was everywhere supplanted by a doctrine of works.° 

Unified for the first time by its defeat, the South interpreted its loss as a 
sign of God’s chastisement." Out of a sense of humility and obedience, it 
looked to liberal democracy as a guide. Had the South had a theology 
equal to its religious sensibility, it would have recognized that the society 
its victors represented was Christian in name only. (As it happened, both 
sides possessed the same blind spot in his regard.) The South’s real defeat 
came with Reconstruction; it was then that the patterns of its culture 
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were destroyed. Yet, because old habits are not easily dislodged, the last 
part of the nineteenth century and the first part of the twentieth comprise 
what Lytle calls a “historic moment.” It was, he says, “the last moment of 
equilibrium.” " 

This balance was soon disrupted. With its loyal entry into World War I, 
the South regained its place in the Union but lost what remained of its 
European heritage. After the war, the new prosperity brought into the 
South through industry seemed proof positive that industrialization was 
the region’s hope. The philosophy of economic progress, imported and 
preached by the leaders of the New South, took Protestant theology to its 
logical conclusion. It proclaimed “the revelation of works.” Deceived 
again, the South enjoyed the fruit forbidden. Thus, the last remnant of 
Western civilization fell and destroyed what distinction was left in the 
terms liberal and conservative.” Both words became synonymous with 
what Lytle calls the “latter-day Puritan.” * 

The contemporary Puritan, whose aim is profit, works solely for 
money. Having long ago bartered away his original Christian vision, he is 
left with only a perverted understanding of the world and his place in it. 
He sees nature as only matter and, under various banners of betrayal, sets 
out to conquer it. Believing himself to be self-made man, he confuses the 
impression of his ego, his personality, with his true identity; he plays 
God.'* Once Christian in name, his society is now reduced. Today it is 
called an industrial power. Despite all this, Lytle perceives modern so- 
ciety as still Christian; now, however, because of its prevailing disorder, it 
is caught in the satanic phase.” 


Lytle has no illusions about halting secular progress. Indeed, he often 
speaks as a dark prophet predicting that disorder has run riot to such a 
degree that he foresees nothing short of total collapse. On occasion, how- 
ever, he sounds more hopeful. In these moments he avers, for example, 
that “the gates of hell will not finally prevail,” that “life is indestructible,” 
and that “certain truths persist, even if they seem ignored or neglected.” * 
His views are not contradictory but reflect a traditional acknowledgment 
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of citizenship in two worlds. As a private man, Lytle sees the present as an 
evil time and feels no obligation to soften his judgment. In fact, he feels 
responsible for speaking a strong, sharp warning that as civilizations go, 
this one seems moving toward its close. As an artist and man of vision, 
however, Lytle knows that each cycle of culture necessarily contains just 
such a time. The present society can and may destroy itself, but even if it 
does, it can take away only what is false and impermanent. 

At some stage Lytle recognized the limitations and distortions of his 
inherited standpoint, and reinterpreted his previous understanding in 
broader terms. He acknowledged that the South, however uniquely situ- 
ated, was only incidentally a particular location. As a society, it repre- 
sented a state of mind that perpetually recurs in the human experience.’” 
That is, he saw the South’s predicament as universal. 

This expanded perspective explains Lytle’s deliberate use of the term 
Christendom. As he says, he chooses the word as a term for Western so- 
ciety because he finds West too geographical. The ancient word Christen- 
dom not only keeps a concrete particularity but, by not excluding the 
East, also symbolically remains united with the promise of renewal.'* The 
reasons for this choice explain why Lytle can damn society’s present per- 
version of belief and yet not interpret the condition as final. Therefore, 
his use of Christendom is an affirmation—at least mythically—that the 
prevalent illusions define only a stage. Christendom also serves as a re- 
minder that the Western inheritance is specifically Christian, or as he says 
parenthetically, “it is not Moslem”—that is, it is characterized by its 
promise of individual immortality? But the word also suggests that 
Christianity itself is but one manifestation of a universal belief. 

It is here that Lytle’s thinking converges with that of Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, an authority whose book Christian and Oriental Phi- 
losophy of Art Lytle sometimes has used as a text in his courses and from 
whom he borrows the term philosophia perennis. The “perennial philos- 
ophy” is Coomaraswamy’s name for his idea of a universal tradition, and 
it is an idea which, as Lytle says, he makes his own just as Coomara- 
swamy did—that is, “out of belief in it.” 2° 
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According to his biographer, Roger Lipsey, Coomaraswamy took his 
idea from René Guénon, who as early as 1921 consciously began setting 
forth a new interpretation of tradition. His thesis was based on the prem- 
ise that there runs throughout the traditions of various civilizations a con- 
sistent body of belief that, when lifted from the particular cultures where 
it occurs, proves to be universal in scope. More particularly, this universal 
doctrine discloses a single, all-encompassing metaphysics based on a spir- 
itual interpretation of man and the world. On the one hand, this idea of 
tradition is in strict opposition to all that is modern and secular. It criti- 
cizes modern civilization as having lost certain truths or as retaining them 
in only a fragmentary or hollow form. On the other hand, because this 
new understanding of tradition could not have developed until twentieth- 
century research made comparative studies possible, it is itself a modern 
consequence of Western thought. It is this definition of tradition, neither 
vague nor sectional, that finally informs Lytle’s work. 

Seizing upon his many references to God and Christendom, critics have 
been quick to interpret Lytle as a Christian writer—and in a very real 
sense, of course, they are correct. But any attempt to put Lytle’s work in a 
theological context is to perpetuate rather than perceive the very failure 
he delineates in his fiction. Lytle’s Christian vision is traditional in 
Coomaraswamy’s sense, not strictly theological. Although he uses the 
mythology of Western culture, he is not limited to it. And he always re- 
stores myths such as the Garden of Eden to their traditional meaning, 
which sometimes, but not always, coincides with orthodox doctrine. In 
fact, in order to embrace the traditional Christian philosophy that Lytle 
endorses, one must break with the provincialism of the Western church. 
It may well be that as a Christian writer, Lytle has knowingly committed 
the act of betrayal in the way he says it most frequently occurs: in the 
name of the betrayed. 

However he is as a man, as a writer Lytle is always removed and for- 
mal. Judge Lucy Somerville Howorth of Cleveland, Mississippi, Lytle’s 
longtime friend, maintains that he would prefer to have lived a hundred 
years ago. Maybe so. Certainly he is most aware of how out of joint these 
present times are. But if in this age of transition, Lytle chooses to be 
thought old-fashioned or even to think of himself that way, he has good 
cause. As Carl Jung explains in Modern Man in Search of a Soul, the truly 
modern man often identifies himself with the mode of the past. He does 
this, perhaps deliberately, in order to prevent being confused with the 
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pseudomoderns, with whom he has little in common. There is another 
reason: whether or not he admits it, such a man stresses the past in order to 
offset his renunciation of its more limited tradition.”' This is a possibility. 

The irony of Lytle’s present recognition by the literary community is 
that, so far, he has been honored for reasons that, if not entirely wrong, 
are certainly the least important. Critical understanding has fallen short 
on a number of counts. For example, it has been misled by Lytle’s contri- 
bution to Agrarianism, distracted by his use of the South, and confused 
by an inadequate understanding of his terms. His real title is “metaphysi- 
cian.” Eventually, when his readers are better able to see how his meta- 
physics translates into a fictive technique, his roles as teacher, historian, 
critic, and editor will assume their right priorities. Then his place in the 
Vanderbilt tradition will be more clearly defined by that endeavor in 
which he has succeeded most brilliantly—his body of fiction. 


21. See Carl Gustav Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul (New York, 1933), 197-99. 
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Richard M. Weaver: The Rhetor 
as Philosopher 


liseo Vivas once characterized Richard M. Weaver as “a rhetor 
doing the work of a philosopher.” Despite the condescending 
tone of this statement, Vivas is quite literally correct.’ Like most 
philosophers from Plato on, Weaver considered mastery of a specific sub- 
ject or academic discipline to be less important than a desire to know the 
true nature of things and to perceive their ultimate “symmetry” (z.e., 
order) and beauty. In the process, he amply fulfilled Plato’s sole require- 
ment for a philosopher: that he be trained in dialectic—the way of know- 
ing most difficult to acquire, but the one by which reason distinguishes 
the higher from the lower goods, the permanent from the transitory, and 
the absolute from the relative. 

To understand how Richard Weaver came to be such a philosopher, 
one needs to know something of his social and intellectual provenance. 
Born in 1910 in Weaverville, North Carolina, he was “reared”—to use a 
term appropriate to his day—in Lexington, Kentucky. In 1932 Weaver 
took his baccalaureate at the University of Kentucky, where he was influ- 
enced by professors he later described as “earnest souls from the middle 


1, See Richard M. Weaver, The Southern Tradition at Bay: A History of Postbellum 
Thought, ed. George Core and M. E. Bradford (New Rochelle, N.Y., 1968), 14. Vivas went 
on to argue that Weaver took on problems he was ill equipped to handle. What Vivas meant 
by this comment is not altogether clear. The hint of doubt it conveys hardly squares with 
Vivas’ admiration of Richard Weaver as both person and scholar, and it seems gratuitous in 
light of Vivas’ apparent general agreement with Weaver on the principles of morals and 
politics. 
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Western universities,” many of whom were, without knowing it, so- 
cial democrats.? Having no defense “whatever” against their doctrines, 
Weaver was attracted to socialism, or at least to socialist ideas. For a vari- 
ety of cultural reasons, however, the leftward pull was less compelling to 
southerners, particularly budding southern intellectuals, than to natives 
of the industrial Northeast. The deepening depression of the 1930s and 
the political instability of many European governments gave rise to a vari- 
ety of mass movements based on ideology. Fueled by the conviction that, 
in Yeats’s striking line, “the center cannot hold,” many saw the choice for 
civilization as being between the extreme Left and the extreme Right. 
Shortly after his graduation, Weaver joined the American Socialist Party, 
but he reported later that his disillusionment with the Left began almost 
immediately, when he realized that his fellow party members were politi- 
cally inept and “hopelessly confused about the nature and purpose of 
socialism.”? Never again would he subscribe to moral and political 
doctrines he could not defend by reason and in the light of historical 
experience. 

In 1933, Weaver enrolled in the graduate program in English at Van- 
derbilt, and a year later took his M.A. The topic of his thesis, “The Revolt 
Against Humanism,” remained a central philosophical interest for the 
rest of Weaver’s life. Although he had not yet turned away from the 
promise of liberal reform, his experience at Vanderbilt began to nurture 
in him the philosophical spirit that later would move him to question the 
metaphysical and cultural foundations of modernity and eventually to de- 
fend the traditional values of religious humanism. Throughout this pro- 
cess of development, as well as in Weaver’s later work, one can discern 
both the direct and indirect influence of the Fugitives and Agrarians. ; 

Although Vanderbilt and the University of North Carolina were re- 
garded as the bastions of southern conservatism and liberalism, respec- 
tively, Vanderbilt in the 1930s also had its spokesmen for a progressive 
South, especially in the persons of Chancellor James H. Kirkland and En- 
glish department head Dr. Edwin Mims. Whether or not the tensions be- 
tween the Fugitive-Agrarian group (whose contributions to literature and 
the humanities constitute the single greatest cultural legacy in Vander- 
bilt’s history) and some of the university’s prominent administrators 
proved constructive in the long run, they certainly helped maintain a 


2. Ibid., 17. 
3. Ibid. 18. 
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lively intellectual dialogue during Weaver’s years at the university, and 
they remain deeply embedded in the collective memory of the institution. 

Although he had been introduced to, and temporarily persuaded by, 
the liberal-progressive side of the argument at Kentucky, Weaver’s experi- 
ence at Vanderbilt began to pull him in the opposite direction, In Donald 
Davidson and John Crowe Ransom he encountered teachers who were 
able to defend tradition against its antagonists, both through philosophi- 
cal arguments and through works of the poetic imagination. Weaver was 
particularly attracted to Ransom’s notion of “an unorthodox defense of 
orthodoxy” in God Without Thunder (1930). Ransom, who had read 
classics and philosophy as a Rhodes scholar at Oxford and who had a 
greater affinity with Aristotle than with the more abstract Plato, must cer- 
tainly have helped awaken Weaver’s interest in the classics and in rhetori- 
cal theory. And in his association with Davidson, Weaver was exposed to 
the Agrarian who most consistently advocated a political defense of 
southern culture against the industrial order being imposed upon the rest 
of the nation. Nevertheless, Weaver had not become a full convert to 
Agrarianism by the time he left Vanderbilt, two years after receiving the 
master’s degree and without completing his Ph.D. 

From Vanderbilt, Weaver went to a teaching job in Texas where, for 
the first time, he came in contact with “mass society.” There he experi- 
enced a world controlled by remote, impersonal authority and a rou- 
tinized, materialistic way of life that offered little possibility for the real- 
ization of one’s full human potential. As he began his third year in Texas, 
Weaver recognized that he did not have to live that kind of life, that he did 
have a choice. He exercised that choice at the end of the school year by 
returning to graduate study, this time at Louisiana State University. 

At LSU, Weaver was in an atmosphere strongly reminiscent of Vander- 
bilt. In fact, the spirit of the Fugitive-Agrarian movement had migrated in 
part to Baton Rouge, and a major phase of the continuing Southern Re- 
nascence was centered there from the mid-1930s to the early 1940s. 
Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren were on the LSU faculty, and it 
was from there that they launched their careers as critics, editors, inno- 
vative teachers, and, in Warren’s case, major poet and novelist. In 1935 a 
notable southern literary conference was sponsored by the university, and 
the Southern Review began its first series with Brooks and Warren as 
managing editors. It soon became internationally renowned as the out- 
standing literary magazine in America. 

The LSU Press had been organized a few years earlier, and it was about 
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to make its mark in the scholarly world. An impressive group of graduate 
students, some of them destined to become outstanding scholars and 
others to achieve fame as creative writers, soon gathered in Baton Rouge 
to study with Brooks, Warren, and other members of an English de- 
partment rapidly gaining recognition in the larger academic world. If 
Weaver’s reputation rose a little more slowly than those of some of his 
fellow graduate students, it was because the work he did was considered 
offbeat by many literary people, especially those who came from the 
effete tradition that thought it unseemly for politics and literature to 
mix. Needless to say, this was not the attitude of most of the Fugitive- 
Agrarians. Weaver continued their tradition and perhaps did more than 
any of the other Agrarians in exile to flesh out a rational philosophical 
system from what had been suggested by allusion and metaphor in I'll 
Take My Stand and other essays on public affairs. 

For some time prior to his move to LSU, and possibly as far back as his 
Vanderbilt days, Weaver had read extensively about the American Civil 
War. At Vanderbilt he also had begun to adhere to a “poetic and ethical 
vision of life’—that is, to the perception that man’s nature consists of 
spiritual and noetic values whose sources and meanings transcend the 
natural, or material, world.* In reviewing the past, he came to recognize 
himself and to see in history something more than a passing sequence of 
human events. The study of lost causes was especially appealing to him 
because change was not the only product of the struggle between winners 
and losers. One could find in lost causes traditional values that, even 
though inherently right, had been expunged from history because they 
were no longer seen as practical. It was here that Weaver began to dis- 
cover his mission as a defender of tradition, precisely because those who 
were supposed to defend it had yielded too often to the Whig conception 
of history—that whatever cause won deserved to win. The study and ap- 
preciation of a lost cause has a way of turning history into philosophy by 
raising questions about the ultimate meaning of events. 

At LSU, Weaver spent nearly three years intensively studying southern 
literature of the postbellum era. Out of his philosophical exploration of 
this literature came his doctoral dissertation, “The Confederate South, 
1865—-1910: A Study in the Survival of a Mind and a Culture.” This 
work was unorthodox in more ways than one. It was an unusual disserta- 
tion to come out of an English department and probably could not have 
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been approved as a proper topic anyplace other than at LSU, with its in- 
teresting combination of social and cultural traditionalism and openness 
to literary criticism and creative writing. At that time, most departments 
continued to teach the history of literature in straightforward chronologi- 
cal terms with a background emphasis on the biographies of major writ- 
ers, Criticism, and especially critical theory, received little emphasis, and 
departments were not eager to recognize the university as a proper haven 
for creative writers. Nor was it usual to mix literature with the study of 
either public affairs or philosophy. But Brooks and Warren, the best of 
their students, and their former colleagues at Vanderbilt were intellec- 
tually prepared to do all of these things. 

Upon completing his Ph.D. in 1943, Weaver accepted a position at the 
University of Chicago (perhaps a bit unusual for a southerner holding a 
Ph.D. from a Deep South state university with a strong military tradition) 
and became firmly committed to the pursuit of an academic career. He 
also followed a standard pattern in revising his dissertation (although 
minimally) and submitting it to a publisher. When the manuscript was 
rejected, however, he seems to have lost interest in any further pursuit of 
publication. The reason he apparently abandoned a project on which he 
had worked so long has never been explained. He did publish a few ar- 
ticles drawn from the manuscript in the Sewanee Review and other peri- 
odicals, but not until twenty-five years later—five years after his death— 
was his first, most original, and nearly definitive book published, under 
the title The Southern Tradition at Bay (1968). In his Foreword to the 
book that was in every sense Weaver’s philosophical alpha and omega, 
Donald Davidson indicated that the timing of its appearance in print may 
have been fortunate, because if it had been published in the midst of 
World War II it probably would have gone largely unnoticed. Davidson 
thought that the late 1960s, on the other hand, might prove to be the 
right time to question the nature of American society and take counsel 
with Weaver “in his wise, good-tempered book.” * 

Davidson’s tone here reflects his lifelong effort to secure a hearing for 
his own defense of agrarian culture. In 1938 he had written The Attack 
on Leviathan, a ringing indictment of the monolithic power state and its 
societal counterpart, an economic system whose power-based institutions 
were creating a society in which human relations were based exclusively 


5, Donald Davidson, “The Vision of Richard Weaver: A Foreword,” in Weaver, South- 
ern Tradition, 24. 
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on the cash nexus rather than on the organic growth of a genuine com- 
munity. A few years later he devoted a substantial part of his two-volume 
book The Tennessee (1946 and 1948, in the Rivers of America series) to 
an attack on the Tennessee Valley Authority as a centralized, unaccounta- 
ble instrument of economic and political power that threatened to destroy 
both the natural environment and traditional local culture in the name of 
science and progress. In 1957, Davidson published a collection of essays 
entitled Still Rebels, Still Yankees, in which he argued that the South and 
the North remain culturally distinct. He illustrated the grounds of that 
distinction largely through classifying literary works as traditional or 
antitraditional, and in some cases by emphasizing the difference in per- 
spective produced by the different historical experiences of the southerner 
and the (nonsouthern) “American.” All these themes were, of course, 
ones that Weaver pursued more systematically in The Southern Tradition 
at Bay and elsewhere. 

Despite the power of Davidson’s intellect and his skill as a writer— 
some commentators think he was the best nonfiction prose stylist among 
the Fugitives and Agrarians—he did not live quite long enough (he died 
in 1968) to benefit from a new public willingness to entertain a serious 
defense of the South. The winners had written too much of the history of 
the Civil War and its aftermath, and in capturing national audiences the 
publicists had been more successful than the intellectuals, particularly the 
southern intellectuals—if the conventional view of America’s two cul- 
tures should allow that there was such a thing as a southern intellectual. 

In suggesting that World War II may not have been a propitious time 
for publishing Weaver’s dissertation, Davidson overlooked the enormous 
success of W. J. Cash’s The Mind of the South. Since its first printing in 
1941, that book has been continuously in print, is still widely used in col- 
lege classrooms, and is extensively quoted as social gospel everywhere. It 
remains a primary introduction to the South for inquiring outsiders, both 
foreign and domestic. In recent years such eminent historians as C. Vann 
Woodward have called for a critical reassessment of the role of Cash’s one 
book as the foremost interpreter of the southern mind and culture, but to 
this point The Mind of the South remains the dominant shaping influence 
on nonsoutherners’ attitudes toward the region and its relation to the rest 
of the country. 

Cash reflected, in a most colorful way, the spirit of his time for the 
country at large, and he had in the South a ready-made foil against which 
that spirit could be played off beautifully. The economic recovery was 
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sufficient by mid-1941 to stimulate a renewal of faith in the capacity of 
American democracy to handle its internal problems; the New Deal had 
proved successful, although the central government’s hand had needed to 
be enormously strengthened to make it so. Even the chaos in Europe 
could be said to have reinforced the belief in American innocence and in 
our national mission to serve as a secular paraclete in the redemption of 
the Western political world. 

Society was thus doubly receptive to Cash’s message. Optimism was in 
ascendence, and the call to sacrifice and heroism in defending democracy 
against totalitarianism (about which Cash had editorialized in the 
Charlotte Observer) became a plea for the fulfillment of the New World’s 
mission on behalf of the Old. Moreover, the southerner as deviant long 
had been vulnerable to the sharp scalpel Cash wielded so deftly on what 
he considered to be a rigidly conformist and reactionary mindset. Cash 
was mildly surprised when The Mind of the South was received almost as 
favorably at home as in the North, yet he was fully aware that he had 
some built-in protections against authorial martyrdom. His exasperated 
love of the South shows through, and that restrictive tolerance of south- 
erners for ‘“‘one of their own” has always been available to comfort the 
eccentric local. . 

Now, more than twenty-five years after Weaver’s death and more than 
twenty after the publication of The Southern Tradition at Bay, circam- 
stances again make it fitting to take the backward glance that Allen Tate 
urged the South to take at the end of World War I, when the region was 
about to step into the twentieth century. What are the conditions for the 
cultural reentry of the South into the nation? Have Cash’s efforts at de- 
mythologizing so completely wiped out the South of history and memory 
that the region’s recent social and economic “progress” has become em- 
blematic of the “real South”? Or is the South still a stubborn anach- 
ronism that values the sentiment of tradition over instrumental rational- 
ity? Finally, have recent events in American history had a disillusioning 
and depressing effect on our optimism and on our puritanical faith in the 
efficacy of political and economic institutions? The paradox of the arrival 
of a New South culture cast in the image of the American industrial cul- 
ture at the very time that the future of the latter seems so problematic has 
raised again the age-old questions: “Who were we? Who are we? What 
ought we to be?” The time may be right for drawing on The Southern 
Tradition at Bay for answers to these questions. 

According to Weaver, a tradition is “‘a recognizable pattern of belief 
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and behavior transmitted from one generation to the next.”® It has to 
have sufficient coherence to be distinguishable—that is, to constitute a 
particular culture—but still allow considerable scope for internal varia- 
tion in detail and for adaptation to change over time. Weaver further 
holds that anyone who studies American civilization must recognize the 
polarity that always has existed between North and South. This polarity 
is defined by the traditionalism of the South and the modernity of the 
North (a “modern” society can hardly be said to have a tradition, since its 
aim is to control and transform culture rather than preserve and transmit 
it from generation to generation). 

Weaver contends that the southern tradition has a fourfold root: first, 
in a feudal theory of society; second, in the medieval Christian code of 
chivalry, which holds honor to be the guiding principle of conduct; third, 
in the concept of a gentleman, deriving from Aristotle and presupposing a 
stable social order and a hierarchical system of education in which the 
development of character and the capacity to assume responsibility for 
the dispensing of justice stands above knowledge of special subjects; and 
fourth, in an old sense of religion as being less a creed than a general piety 
toward the order of nature and the mysteries of God and existence. Essen- 
tially, Weaver presents the southern metaphysic as one in which the ontic 
elements—God, nature, man, and society—are the differentiated existent 
forms that we recognize through experience as constituting the environ- 
ing (and limiting) world in which we participate, even while we attempt 
to relate the parts through our awareness of a transcendent unity that we 
are not able to comprehend in its entirety. 

In the limited space of this essay, it is impossible to summarize ade- 
quately Weaver’s intricate elaborations on the roots of the southern tradi- 
tion and the effects of that tradition in action, e.g., the way attachment to 
the land reflects the respect in which the southerner holds nature, and the 
way the social order in turn is shaped by the agrarian mode of production 
and the husbanding and preserving of the resources of nature; or the 
effect that the old concept of chivalry has had on the rules of warfare and 
on the developed sense of honor that controls the way the gentleman war- 
rior conducts himself in battle; or how the chivalric attitude toward 
women helped produce intensely patriotic responses, recorded in the di- 
aries and memoirs women wrote during and after the Civil War. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that the idea of an ordered social structure is 
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analogous to the classical hierarchy of being. Within such a social struc- 
ture, the individual is equipped to pursue his own vocation while recog- 
nizing his duties and obligations toward society as a whole. His status is 
measured by the degree to which his activities contribute to the mainte- 
nance of a generally ordered justice. Individual self-respect derives from a 
social order in which everyone not only has his place but is judged by 
how he conducts himself in fulfilling the demands of his station in life. 
The shared perception of a proper social order reduces the level of envy 
within a society and strengthens the consensual bonds of community. 

It is also worth noting that the primary categories of the southern tradi- 
tion, as identified by Weaver in impressive detail from empirical historical 
sources, are in practice very similar to, if not identical with, the main 
characteristics of the southern mindset Cash satirizes in his Mencken- 
esque fashion. The difference is that Cash begins by assuming that the 
mythic self-interpretations of the South have no basis in reality. (It is 
questionable whether Cash ever gave much thought to the role of myth in 
the foundation and preservation of societies.) Similarly, southern religion 
plays only a small part in The Mind of the South, and even at that it is 
pretty much identified with a high degree of emotionalism. Cash consid- 
ered intellect to be generally less important than temperament in the 
makeup of the southerner. 

Cash also regarded feudal principles as romantic camouflage covering 
more pedestrian human motivations and generally ignoble values. De- 
spite the cavalier image of the planter, Cash argues that the South did not 
have time to develop an aristocracy and that the region’s notion of honor 
was simply an exaggerated sense of amour-propre that made the slightest 
personal offense the occasion for an outburst of retributive violence in a 
land where violence reigned. Moreover, the habit of command did not 
derive so much from an aristocratic tradition, based on a sense of no- 
blesse oblige, as it did from the unquestioned authority of whites over 
blacks. In his characteristically colorful and affective rhetoric, Cash finds 
the principal basis of social cohesion in the South to be a proto-Dorian 
bond among whites that is made possible by the presence of caste-bound 
blacks in the region. Cash’s rhetoric may be emotionally persuasive, but it 
is also polemically extravagant, subjective, satirically negative, and hypo- 
thetically and abstractly illustrated. In contrast, one finds in Weaver’s 
philosophical analysis a careful marshaling of evidence, concrete illustra- 
tion, dialectical argument, and metaphysical concern for truth. 

One of the principal strengths of Weaver’s defense of tradition was his 
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willingness to acknowledge the mistakes of the South. As at least one 
commentator has noted, he could be a Jeremiah in deploring the various 
excesses and failures of the region. He criticized the South for failure to 
live up to the standards of its tradition in making and executing deci- 
sions, for errors in framing a defense of that tradition, and for an un- 
willingness to penetrate beyond superficial symbolic expressions to the 
metaphysical sources and historical experience on which the tradition is 
based. 

Weaver contended that the South was too quick to move to secession 
and thus did not show sufficient patience in trying to maintain the cove- 
nanted constitutional arrangements by which the Union might have been 
held together, and that once the South was defeated, southern leaders 
brought the region a good deal of misery by not taking more positive 
action to make a place for the newly freed blacks in its economic and 
political life. Weaver largely attributed the failure of the South to provide 
an adequate defense of its position to the superficiality of its specific ar- 
guments, which superficiality he believed resulted from not paying suffi- 
cient attention to matters of the intellect, relying too much on lawyer- 
politicians, and failing to develop a metaphysic sufficient to encourage an 
assertive rather than a defensive and withdrawn posture. Weaver sug- 
gested that Aristotle and the Bible could have furnished the materials for 
a new synthesis analogous to that achieved by Saint Thomas Aquinas in 
the crisis of the late Middle Ages, but the postbellum South neither con- 
sciously recognized the need for such a metaphysic nor produced philoso- 
phers capable of creating one. 

Weaver acknowledged the partial justice of a good deal of the ridicule 
that Cash and others had heaped on certain aspects of southern culture 
(in a climate of opinion that already was inclined to accept negative stereo- 
types of the region), but his basically classical/Christian outlook denied 
the possibility of perfection in this world, anticipated a persisting tension 
between good and evil as part of the human condition, and regarded pru- 
dence and the capacity to apprehend the Aristotelian mean as a guide to 
virtuous action. In summing up the results of this balanced analysis, 
Weaver concluded that when those beset by the confusions and frustra- 
tions of our own time turn with live interest to the Old South, they will 
find “the last nonmaterialist civilization in the Western World.”’ 


7. Ibid., 391. Emphasis Weaver’s. 
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Because of the nature of the present volume, as well as for reasons of 
space, I have concentrated on Weaver’s The Southern Tradition at Bay. 
But I find it difficult to close without adding a brief coda about his other 
work and how it relates to his analysis of the southern tradition. Two of 
his other books, Ideas Have Consequences and the posthumously pub- 
lished Visions of Order, deal with the crisis of Western civilization and 
offer some suggestions about how the cultural foundations of that civi- 
lization (the traditions of classical humanism and of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian religions) might be restored as the basis for a religio-humanistic 
order. In most respects these works, although broader in scope than The 
Southern Tradition at Bay, were shaped out of the critical and con- 
structive thinking that Weaver had done as he worked through the mate- 
rials that went into the preparation of his doctoral dissertation. 

Weaver is, of course, best known in the academic world as a teacher of 
composition, literature, and rhetoric, and above all as a classical rhetori- 
cal theorist. His main works on the subject are The Ethics of Rhetoric 
(1953); Composition (1957), the revised edition of which is entitled 
Rhetoric and Composition (1967); and the posthumously collected vol- 
ume Language is Sermonic (1970), edited by Richard L. Johannesen et al. 
All may be characterized as displaying the purpose ascribed to rhetoric by 
Allen Tate, and as going far toward proving that, at least as far as Weaver 
was concerned, Tate’s pessimistic view about the survival of true, as op- 
posed to “base” rhetoric, was exaggerated. According to Tate: 

Our modest capacity for true understanding is frustrated. For the true ra- 
tionale of humanistic study is now what it always has been, even though now it is 
not only in decay, but dead. I allude to the arts of rhetoric. 

By rhetoric I mean the study and the use of the figurative language of experi- 
ence as the discipline by means of which men govern their relations with one an- 
other in the light of truth. Rhetoric presupposes of two prior disciplines, grammar 
and logic, neither of which is much pursued today, except by specialists.’ 


Weaver’s reputation, both as scholar and as spokesman for a philo- 
sophically grounded conservatism, has grown since his death, as is dem- 
onstrated by the number of his works that have appeared posthumously, 
the continued citation of those works in a wide variety of books and 
papers, and the incorporation of his ideas and writings into courses in 
most of the humanities and some of the social sciences. His search for the 
truth was uncompromising in its honesty, and his range was wide. He 
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was never satisfied until he went to the roots of a topic—being, in the 
generic sense of the term, a “radical” thinker. At the end of his life, 
Weaver had plans to return to his own intellectual roots in Agrarianism 
by writing a book that would be a series of biographic comparisons of 
individuals of similar status from North and South in the light of their 
differing cultural heritages. He referred to himself (and others like him) 
as “Agrarians in exile.” Just prior to his death, Richard Weaver was pre- 
paring to end that exile and return to his geographic and cultural roots by 
accepting a faculty position at Vanderbilt. 
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Faulkner on the Agrarian South: Waste Land 
or Promised Land? 


comes from one book by Mark Twain called Huckleberry 

Finn.” ' In fact, a great deal of American literature written dur- 
ing Hemingway’s own richest period, between the world wars, comes 
from another work, T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land. Three great novels of 
the period are conscious variations on that poem’s major themes: The 
Great Gatsby (1925), The Sun Also Rises (1926), and The Sound and the 
Fury (1929). Even the nonfiction I'll Take My Stand: The South and 
the Agrarian Tradition (1930) owes a great deal to the themes and sug- 
gestions of this singularly influential poem. 

Eliot’s waste land is contemporary and urban. One suggestion of the 
poem is that any hope of renewal lies not in the great cities, “Jerusalem 
Athens Alexandria / Vienna London,” but “over distant mountains,” 
where “the hermit thrush sings in the pine trees,” where “limp leaves / 
Waited for rain,” or “upon the shore / Fishing.” Thus, in The Sun Also 
Rises, the maimed hero, Jake Barnes, finds his greatest solace and renewal 
while trout fishing in the mountains. In The Great Gatsby, Nick Car- 
raway, the narrator, in order to ease the nightmare of his sojourn in the 
urban East returns to the agrarian West: “that vast obscurity beyond the 
city, where the dark fields of the republic rolled on under the night.”? 


| rnest Hemingway once said, “All modern American literature 


1. Ernest Hemingway, Green Hills of Africa (New York, 1935), 22. 
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And in The Sound and the Fury, a small-town society is sustained by 
dark, plowed fields on which cotton still wears an uneasy crown. 

Faulkner’s vision of agrarian life differs, however, not only from 
Fitzgerald’s and Hemingway’s, but also—and much more radically— 
from that of his twelve fellow Southern writers in I’ll Take My Stand. My 
thesis in this essay is that Faulkner’s great novel is both a conscious varia- 
tion on Eliot’s Waste Land and an unconscious rebuttal of the Agrarian 
notion that the South represents a Promised Land by whose manna and 
light man may escape the desert of modern industrial and urban captivity. 

The evidence that, beginning with his earliest work, Faulkner drew 
upon Eliot and Eliot’s own sources is both textual and biographical. Of 
Faulkner’s first novel, Soldiers’ Pay, his biographer Joseph Blotner has 
written: “Almost all of the action of the novel took place during the first 
two weeks of April, Eliot’s ‘cruelest month.’ When Eliot added his notes 
to The Waste Land, he wrote that one of the two works to which he was 
most indebted in the poem was Sir James G. Frazer’s great anthropolo- 
logical-mythological study The Golden Bough. Elizabeth [Mrs. Sher- 
wood} Anderson had her copy of this work in the apartment, and 
Faulkner read it, or read in it.”? A close reading of The Sound and the 
Fury suggests that Faulkner also had read the second work to which Eliot 
was most indebted, Jessie Weston’s From Ritual to Romance. That work, 
however, is of less consequence to the present essay. 

At the very time he was publishing the two novels that most conspicu- 
ously reveal the influence of The Golden Bough—The Sound and the 
Fury in 1929 and Sanctuary in 1930—Faulkner was buying a home in 
Oxford into which he and his wife Estelle moved in 1930. Blotner cites 
the naming of this home, Rowan Oak, as further evidence of Frazer’s in- 
fluence on Faulkner: “It was not fitting that their new home should still 
be known as the old Shegog house or the Bailey place. Faulkner had read 
in Frazer’s The Golden Bough about the way Scottish farmers put pieces 
of rowan tree over the doors of the cowhouses to prevent witches from 
casting spells and stealing the milk. Indigenous to Scotland and signifying 
peace and security, the tree actually is not an oak but a mountain ash.”’* 

As it happens, Faulkner’s reading of Frazer was closer than Blotner’s 
and provides evidence that other such close readings made their way into 
the names, phrases, and images of his novels during this period. Far from 
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misapprehending the rowan as an oak, Faulkner combined two different 
trees from The Golden Bough to form one name, which he originally 
spelled Rowanoak. Frazer’s conclusion, after many hundreds of pages of 
evidence even in the one-volume abridgement Faulkner read, is that the 
Golden Bough of antiquity was in fact mistletoe, particularly mistletoe 
found on that most sacred of all trees to Aryan peoples, the oak. The oak 
was struck by the divine power of lightning more often than any other 
tree; the mistletoe, having no contact with the earth, seemed to primitive 
peoples the lingering expression of that divine power.° 

Although the rowan tree of Scotland is indeed mentioned in The 
Golden Bough, it is nowhere near as significant to Frazer as the Scandina- 
vian rowan. Precisely where he finally identifies mistletoe as the answer to 
his riddle, Frazer writes: 


Again, the view that the mistletoe owes its mystic character partly to its not 
growing on the ground is confirmed by a parallel superstition about the moun- 
tain-ash or rowan-tree. In Jutland a rowan that is found growing out of the top of 
another tree is esteemed “exceedingly effective against witchcraft: since it does 
not grow on the ground witches have no power over it; if it is to have its full effect 
it must be cut on Ascension Day.” Hence it is placed over doors to prevent the 
ingress of witches. In Sweden and Norway, also, magical properties are ascribed 
to a “flying rowan” (flégrénn), that is to a rowan which is found growing not in 
the ordinary fashion on the ground but on another tree.° 


Grafting the magical rowan onto the magical oak was the final magic, 
and it was entirely Faulkner’s. 

This efficacious tree, an oak with a “flying rowan” in its forks or 
branches, must have pleased Faulkner’s rich and ironic sense of history, 
for it also recalls the Indian name of the first English colony in the New 
World, an island that later became the site of a Confederate surrender. In 
fact, The Golden Bough describes a practice on Roanoke Island that al- 
most certainly appears in variant form in The Sound and the Fury: 
“Among the Kiowa Indians the name of the dead is never spoken in the 
presence of the relatives, and on the death of any member of a family all 
the others take new names. This custom was noted by Raleigh’s colonists 
on Roanoke Island more than three centuries ago.”’ The Compsons’ re- 
naming of their last-born, still-living child is a “‘sign’” to Dilsey’s husband, 
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Roskus: “They ain’t no luck on this place. . . . I seen it at first but when 
they changed his name I knowed it.” What Quentin, the renamer of 
Benjy, calls “a curse on us” is perpetuated when Caddy gives the name of 
Quentin, now dead himself, to her only daughter.’ 

Some of the Agrarians—John Crowe Ransom, Donald Davidson, 
Robert Penn Warren, Andrew Lytle, and above all, Allen Tate, Eliot’s 
friend and lifelong apostle—knew Eliot and his sources as well as 
Faulkner knew them. In his contribution to I’ll Take My Stand, “Re- 
marks on the Southern Religion,” Tate attacked by parody Frazer’s view 
of Christianity as just another vegetation myth, a viewpoint that Eliot 
himself had abandoned by the time Tate was writing: “The Long View is, 
in brief, the cosmopolitan destroyer of Tradition. Or, put otherwise, since 
the Christian myth is a vegetation rite, varying only in some details from 
countless other vegetation myths, there is no reason to prefer Christ to 
Adonis.”? 

What Tate wanted for the South was not the religion it in fact prac- 
ticed—fundamentalist, sectarian, and individualistically evangelical— 
but the religion he believed was appropriate to a traditional society, that 
is, some form of Catholicism. Indeed, I’l] Take My Stand as a whole al- 
most never portrays the South as it actually was at the time. What the 
reader sees instead is either a lost Camelot somewhere in the past or the 
Promised Land in a golden age yet to be. For example, Lytle drew a nos- 
talgic and idealized portrait of the preindustrial Southern farmer. John 
Donald Wade added another such portrait, even mistier with time and 
more idealized. Davidson argued that such Old South writers as Augus- 
tus Longstreet and George Washington Harris were in demonstrable ways 
superior to such contemporary writers as James Branch Cabell and Ellen 
Glasgow, with their distasteful deference to northern ideas and styles. 
Frank Owsley formulated a volatile, dubious defense of the antebellum 
South, evoking superior human beings upon whom slavery had been 
forced and who happily would have abolished it except for the conse- 
quences of freeing violent and uncivilized Negroes. John Gould Fletcher 
argued for continuing the tradition of selective academies rather than 
succumbing to democratic public schools: “The inferior, whether in life 
or in education, should exist only for the sake of the superior.” 
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Others looked more forward than backward. Ransom foresaw either a 
political offensive on behalf of agrarianism that would join the South 
with such brothers as the western agrarian party, or else a regional resis- 
tance that would lead eventually to a position for the South like Scot- 
land’s under the British crown. Warren saw a segregated agrarianism as 
the model for race relations, but his model was grounded more in half- 
hearted hopes and consolations than clear-eyed vision. “It will be a 
happy day for the South when no court discriminates in its dealings be- 
tween the negro and the white man,” he affirmed, although adding a bit 
later, “Even under the present circumstances, which fall far short of an 
ideal, not to say decent, adjustment, there are certain compensations in 
this way of life for the negro and for society in general.” " In one of the 
oddest claims ever made for the value of the slavery experience, Herman 
Clarence Nixon, with his eye also on the future, concluded: “If Southern 
farmers can be saved from exploitation and serfdom, it is possible for the 
South, which has had experience with slavery, to subordinate industrial 
processes to the status of slaves, not masters, and, thus escaping indus- 
trialism, to exemplify a cultural emergence from a too acquisitive so- 
ciety.” * The experienced slave-master of men will know better than any- 
one else how to enslave machines and materialism! 

In short, modern culture can be revitalized only by turning from north- 
ern cities and factories to the southern countryside, with its older and 
healthier traditions. It was never clear how this might be accomplished or 
how the South itself might be restored or fulfilled to an agrarian perfec- 
tion, although Tate for one did not shy from the prospect that it might 
require “a method . . . political, active, and, in the nature of the case, vio- 
lent and revolutionary.” ? But the revolution would have to proceed with- 
out sword, plowshare, or pen from Faulkner, whose The Sound and the 
Fury questioned every Agrarian assumption. 

In a masterful essay, Thomas L. McHaney has demonstrated a per- 
vasive, point-by-point echoing of The Golden Bough in Sanctuary." The 
present essay is less ambitious. It aims to show from overall design and 
some particulars not stressed in previous criticism that The Sound and 
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the Fury is Faulkner’s supreme variation on that most haunting and insis- 
tent of twentieth-century themes, the waste land, and at the same time is 
shorn of the false hope and regional chauvinism of I'll Take My Stand. 

The first four sections of The Waste Land rely on images of, respec- 
tively, earth, air, fire, and water, the four traditional elements. (Fire and 
water also are the chief agencies of ritualistic death designed to promote 
rebirth or fertility in primitive societies.) The first four chapters of The 
Great Gatsby follow a similar pattern, but with a different order. So do 
the four chapters or sections of The Sound and the Fury, with yet another 
ordering of the same elements. First comes Benjy’s fire song, then Quen- 
tin’s death by water, then Jason’s monologue of earth, and finally the 
Easter air into which Dilsey hopes to rise like her Savior before her. Each 
section also contains important references to at least one tree: the apple 
tree Caddy climbs in her muddy drawers, the tree in which Quentin sees 
one of the three young fishermen in Cambridge, the pear tree down which 
his namesake climbs to free herself from Jason, and Dilsey’s three mul- 
berry trees echoing the crosses and hopes of Calvary. 

Benjy’s strange and haunting fire song opens on April 7, 1928, the day 
before Easter and the occasion of Benjy’s thirty-third birthday. Jesus was 
thirty-three when he was crucified and resurrected. Frazer saw Jesus as a 
man-god in the Attis-Osiris-Adonis tradition, born at the winter solstice 
(December 25 in the Julian calendar) and then resurrected from the dead 
near the vernal equinox, when nature itself revives from the apparent 
death of winter. Changed in name as a child and castrated as a falsely 
accused adolescent, Benjy is an even more ironic embodiment or symbol 
of the vegetative god than Hemingway’s castratum, Jake Barnes. Yet, like 
Jake in his best moments, Benjy is in harmony with nature, loving the 
land for itself, loving the wet-tree smell of Caddy, loving the fire before 
which Frazer says his Aryan ancestors burned the oak wood sacred to 
Jupiter by whatsoever name they invoked that kingly god. That by an- 
other name God might also be incarnate in a child-man is hardly a star- 
tling proposition to Christians who worship the baby Jesus at Christmas. 

Benjy is soon to be committed, still in his thirties, to a living death in 
the state hospital in Jackson. In the opening section his mind returns both 
to a Christmas and to a warm season in his childhood. In what Benjy calls 
a “flower tree,” perhaps because it is blooming, he sees the muddy draw- 
ers of seven-year-old Caddy.’ In his section, Quentin makes it clear that 
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this tree is an apple tree, and he associates it explicitly with Eden. Al- 
though the memory on which he is focusing is Caddy’s loveless marriage 
at seventeen, he recalls “the curtains leaning in on the twilight upon the 
odour of the apple tree her head against the twilight her arms behind her 
head kimono-winged the voice that breathed o’er eden clothes upon the 
bed by the nose seen above the apple.” 

Quentin simply makes explicit what is implied in Benjy’s section, 
where Caddy’s use of a tree in disobedience of her father implies those 
familiar figures whose sin in the Garden of Eden brought death on them- 
selves and all humankind until it was sacrificially expiated by Jesus’ 
death, the symbol of which is now baptism. If Frazer is right, Adam and 
Jesus (whose cross is supposed to have stood on the very spot where 
Adam tasted the fruit of the forbidden tree) are but part of a never-ending 
succession of human beings identified with tree spirits and sacrificed to 
them, usually in water or fire.’” In any case, 


“Your paw told you to stay out of that tree.” Versh said. 

“That was a long time ago.” Caddy said. “I expect he’s forgotten about it. Be- 
sides, he said to mind me tonight. Didn’t he say to mind me tonight.” 

“[’m not going to mind.” Jason said. “‘Frony and T.P. are not going to either.” 

“Push me up, Versh.” Caddy said. 

“All right.” Versh said. “You the one going to get whipped. J ain’t.” He went 
and pushed Caddy up into the tree to the first limb. We watched the muddy bot- 
tom of her drawers. Then we couldn’t see her. We could hear the tree thrashing."* 


What Caddy sees is the death of her grandmother, Damuddy, whose very 
name reinforces one symbol of Caddy’s fall, the muddy drawers. 

As Benjy is associated with vegetation gods generally and with Jesus in 
particular in the first section, so is Quentin in the second. He is falsely 
accused of a crime when he befriends a little girl, He walks through an 
urban wilderness or waste land trying to find the little girl’s home. His 
closeness to Caddy recalls the myth of Osiris, who married his own sister, 
Isis, before drowning in a leaden coffin in the Nile.’? From a hardware 
store, Quentin buys two flat-irons with which to help drown himself in 
another river, reflecting all the while on his lovely, ruined sister who had 
tangled his mind in thoughts of incest and murder.” 
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In a clear echo of Eliot, Quentin meets three young men who are fish- 
ing. (“Who is the third,” Eliot asks, “who walks always beside you?” 
The question recalls Jesus with Simon and Cleopas on the road to Em- 
maus.) One of the young men Quentin encounters has red hair. In primi- 
tive societies, Frazer says, the sacrificial victim associated with the tree or 
the grain often has red hair because of the association of that color with 
blossom and harvest.” (Just recently a perfectly preserved corpse dating 
from prehistoric times was pulled from a peat bog in England. The red 
hair, the youthful face, and the evidence of ritualistic strangulation all 
suggested a vegetative rite in an ancient season.) The red, according to 
Frazer, also may symbolize the fire of the ripening sun.?* Caddy’s sexual 
involvement with a young man named Dalton Ames, who “looked like he 
was made out of bronze,” is paralleled by her daughter’s involvement 
with a circus man who wears a red tie that accompanies him everywhere 
like a musical theme. 

Quentin’s three young men pursue a great fish they can never catch. 
The reader hardly needs Frazer to remember that the fish is sacred to 
many peoples or that it is a familiar symbol of Christ. And, of course, 
Jessie Weston’s Fisher King is the climactic figure of The Waste Land. 
Quentin’s clothes, which he ritualistically washes of blood before drown- 
ing himself, are, like Jesus’, left to others. Clearly Quentin is fish or Fisher 
King, harvest or rain god, only in the most ironic of terms. The tree in 
which he sees one of the three young men sitting is anything but the tree 
of life. By the same token, Quentin’s role as Christian knight (another em- 
bodiment, according to Weston, of the spirit or god of seasonal renewal) 
is ineffectual and ironic. He is described as a “half-baked Galahad of a 
brother.” “4 

Far from the vigorous restorer of fertility, Quentin appears androgy- 
nous, like Tiresias in The Waste Land. He is kidded about having the fat 
Canadian roommate, Shreve, for a “husband” and removes Shreve’s hand 
from his knee several times.’* This happens just before he recalls Caddy’s 
watery love-making with Dalton Ames and his own temptation to make 
love with Caddy or kill her or both. During this temptation Quentin 
hears frogs—“the custodians of rain,” Frazer calls them—-singing in the 
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trees.** (Nick Carraway also hears these creatures at this first view of 
Gatsby.) Again, however, Quentin is the maimed or failed version of the 
rain-maker or vegetative god, no more effectual than when he and Caddy 
had walked around a frog on the brick walk just before she climbed the 
apple tree.?’ 

The word on which Quentin creates more variations of phrase than any 
other is “shadow.” This recalls the “walking shadow” of Macbeth’s 
speech from which Faulkner drew the title of the novel. More imme- 
diately it recalls Eliot’s own evocative use in The Waste Land of “the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land” (Isaiah 32:2). Frazer would 
gloss all such references in terms of the primitive but surviving belief that 
a man’s soul lives in his shadow and his reflection, both of which must be 
treated with ritualistic caution. Looking at one’s own reflection in a mir- 
ror or water, for example, may leave one “soulless to perish.” * Quentin 
is forever aware of the position of his shadow and almost equally preoc- 
cupied with reflections, such as his own in the river or Caddy’s in the mir- 
ror the day of her wedding, “running out of the mirror the smells roses 
roses the voice that breathed o’er Eden.” Surely it is no accident that at 
the very end of the novel Benjy carries a flower named after that most 
famous and doomed of all gazers at his own reflection, Narcissus.*° 

Quentin’s section is the most explicit repudiation in the novel of the 
notion of the South as an aristocratic, agrarian Promised Land reduced to 
an urban and democratized America. Stark Young wrote in I’ll Take My 
Stand: “At the outset we must make it clear that in talking of Southern 
characteristics we are talking largely of a certain life in the old South, a 
life founded on land and the ownership of slaves. . . . [Our traditional 
Southern characteristics derive from the landed class.” ** Two characters 
in Quentin’s section who share this view are Gerald Bland and his 
dowager mother from Kentucky: “She approved of Gerald associating 
with me because I at least revealed a blundering sense of noblesse oblige 
by getting myself born below Mason and Dixon, and a few others whose 
geography met the requirements (minimum).... But since she met 
Spoade coming out of chapel on[cJe He said she couldn’t be a lady no 
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lady would be out at that hour of the night she never had been able to 
forgiven [sic] him for having five names, including that of a present En- 
glish ducal house.” 

Young himself expanded aristocratic to mean not so much “descent 
from titles” as “an attitude and point of view induced by the Southern 
way of life.”°? This definition would certainly have qualified the Comp- 
sons as aristocrats, with a governor and three generals as forefathers and 
a long landed tradition. But Quentin’s own father makes short work of 
such pretensions, asserting that “any live man is better than any dead 
man but no live or dead man is very much better than any other live or 
dead man.” * That Quentin agrees with his father is evident from his por- 
trayal of the Blands in terms of high good humor and contempt, Gerald 
Bland in Oxford flannels rowing down the Charles while his mother in 
fur and rented car navigates a parallel course by land, the two comically 
recalling the watery pairs of Elizabeth and Leicester and, more remotely, 
Antony and Cleopatra in The Waste Land. “Ever since then,” adds 
Quentin, that most aristocratic of Compsons, who beats black servants as 
his philistine brother Jason does, but who also throws a quarter out a 
train window to one and leaves his clothes to another, “I have believed 
that God is not only a gentleman and a sport; He is a Kentuckian too.” * 

The response Quentin dreams up to an imagined invitation from Mrs. 
Bland is a perfect parody of the romanticized relations between white 
master and black servant that John Donald Wade would soon pass off as 
history in I'll Take My Stand: 


My dear Madam I have not yet had an opportunity of receiving your communica- 
tion but I beg in advance to be excused today or yesterday and tomorrow or when 
As I remember that the next one is to be how Gerald throws his nigger downstairs 
and how the nigger plead to be allowed to matriculate in the divinity school to be 
near marster marse gerald and How he ran all the way to the station beside the 
carriage with tears in his eyes when marse gerald rid away.** 


Here is Wade’s dead-serious version of the same motif: 


On went the carriage, on went the wagon behind the carriage with the slaves, loud 
with greetings for young master. In the back of the last wagon his father set him 
down till he could find himself a seat there. Then his father, still holding his hand, 
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lowered him to the road, and let him run along as best he could, right where the 
mules had gone. The slaves shouted in their pride of him, and in their glee.” 


Later, Wade’s protagonist is even more pleased with his wife than with 
his loving slaves: “He was sure that the sum total of her character pre- 
sented aspects of serenity and splendor that demanded, more appropri- 
ately than it did anything else, a sort of worship.” ?* How far Mrs. Comp- 
son and her daughter Candace and her granddaughter Quentin fall short 
of this Old South ideal of womanhood is a measure of the distance be- 
tween Faulkner’s world and that of the Agrarians. 

If Candace is no lady, Jason is worse than no gentleman: a conniving, 
greedy, heartless, and utterly immoral man. Although tainted by the mer- 
cantile spirit like Eliot’s Mr. Eugenides and Phlebas the Phoenician, Jason 
is no industrialist. He is that staple of the traditional southern economy: 
store-owner and cotton-buyer. He is more Old South than New, with his 
contempt for a man who would wear a red tie, his camphor remedy for 
headache, his unapologetic racism, his distrust of New York and Wash- 
ington and their anti-agrarian prejudices: 

Any fool except a fellow that hasn’t got any more sense than to take a jew’s word 
for anything could tell the market was going up all the time, with the whole damn 
delta about to be flooded again [Faulkner could hardly have forgotten Frazer’s 
powerful description of the annual flood of the Nile] and the cotton washed right 
out of the ground like it was last year. Let it wash a man’s crop out of the ground 


year after year, and them up there in Washington spending fifty thousand dollars 
a day keeping an army in Nicaragua or some place.” 


Jason’s section, the third in the novel, centers on the element of earth; 
indeed, “just to look at water makes me sick,” he says.* Jason in pursuit 
of his niece Quentin is a parody of Jason in search of the Golden Fleece— 
also, perhaps even more humorously, of an Arthurian knight seeking the 
enchanted castle, a ritual that Weston explicated in terms of vegetation 
myths. Here is Jason’s passage through the Dark Wood, with its emphasis 
on the primary element of earth: 


And now I’d have to go way around and cross a plowed field, the only one I had 
seen since I left town, with every step like somebody was walking along behind 
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me, hitting me on the head with a club. I kept thinking that when I got across the 
field at least ’'d have something level to walk on, that wouldn’t jolt me every step, 
but when I got into the woods it was full of underbrush and I had to twist around 
through it, and then I came to a ditch full of briers. ] went along it for awhile, but 
it got thicker and thicker... . 

I had gotten beggar lice and twigs and stuff all over me, inside my clothes and 
shoes and all, and then I happened to look around and I had my hand right on a 
bunch of poison oak. The only thing I couldn’t understand was why it was just 
poison oak and not a snake or something.” 


A little later, “with briers and things grabbing at me. . . I came onto 
the sand ditch where they had been and I recognized the tree where the 
car was.” This is a comic recapitulation of that early scene in which a 
snake crawls from under the Compson house just before Caddy in her 
muddy drawers climbs into the apple tree. From the ground below, Dilsey 
calls her, “You Satan.” *® Despite the comic spirit in much of his section, 
Jason is clearly more Satan or Adam that he is Galahad. Each of the 
Compson children falls, and each in his or her own way. Who among 
them is an argument for Agrarian aristocracy? 

The element of the final section—Dilsey’s in spirit even though the nar- 
rator is omniscient—is air. Her Easter begins with rain, which falls to 
such little good effect on so many days in The Sound and the Fury. The 
rain does not hold, and the story ends, like The Waste Land, with only 
the expectation of rain. What the reader is made to feel throughout the 
final section is the everlasting air. It is perpetual motion—as breeze, 
wind, vehicle for murmuring steam and scudding clouds. Even the images 
of sound suggest air: “windy bells” and bird songs or cries from first to 
last. The images of light are also airy: “As the scudding day passed over- 
head the dingy windows glowed and faded in ghostly retrograde.” All 
of this is brought together in the crucial description of Quentin’s room 
after she has vanished into air, where Faulkner adds smell to a magic box 
of images: “On the floor lay a soiled undergarment of cheap silk a little 
too pink; from a half open bureau drawer dangled a single stocking. The 
window was open. A pear tree grew there, close against the house. It was 
in bloom and the branches scraped and rasped against the house and the 
myriad air, driving in the window, brought into the room the forlorn 
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scent of the blossoms.” ** This is Paradise Lost all over: Quentin’s soiled 
undergarment, like her mother’s; the fruit tree she was not to use; the 
blossoming scent her uncle had associated with Eden—in his mind the 
tree was apple and the smell was roses, sacred to Adonis. 

The healing tree in The Sound and the Fury, if there is one, stands out- 
side Dilsey’s cabin, where the man-child Benjy forms part of a community 
of love and care. The description is from the “present” of the novel, 
Easter of 1928, on which Dilsey will suffer the criticism of “trash white 
folks” to take Benjy to her “nigger church” just after his thirty-third 
birthday: “ “Beside the house, shading it in summer, stood three mul- 
berry trees, the fledged leaves that would later be broad and placid as the 
palms of hands streaming flatly undulant upon the driving air. A pair of 
jaybirds came up from nowhere, whirled upon the blast like gaudy scraps 
of cloth. . . . Then three more joined them and they swung and tilted in 
the wrung branches for a time, screaming.” *” 

According to Frazer, the jaybird is a scapegoat into which ancient Hin- 
dus sent deadly disease.** But the scapegoat Dilsey sees is the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sins of the world, whose “palms of hands” were 
pierced only days after he was honored with palm branches. The scene 
anticipates the sights and sounds of the Easter sermon to which Dilsey is 
soon to take Benjy: “I see Calvary, wid de sacred trees, sees de thief en de 
murderer en de last of dese; I hears de boasting en de braggin: Ef you be 
Jesus, lif up yo tree en walk! I hears de wailin of women en de evenin lam- 
entations; I hears de weepin en de cryin en de turnt-away face of God: dey 
done kilt Jesus; they done kilt my Son!” 

Robert Penn Warren, who moved farther than any other Agrarian from 
an idyllic view of the white South and from the alternately sentimental 
and demonic conception of southern blacks that colors all of I’ll Take My 
Stand, argued many years later that Dilsey is the “moral center” of the 
novel.*° Indeed she is. She is the human energy, faith, and love that allow 
life to endure until restoration is possible again. At the Easter sermon, the 
wizened little visiting preacher refers to Mary in terms that could as well 
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suggest Dilsey: “Breddren! Look at dem little chillen settin dar. Jesus was 
like dat once. He mammy suffered de glory and de pangs. Sometime 
maybe she helt him at de nightfall whilst de angels singin him to sleep.” *' 
Benjy is a “little chile” not just once but always. Yet Dilsey feeds and 
holds him day after day for thirty-three years. 

Dilsey’s faith is equally ignorant of Tate’s Catholicism and the learned 
skepticism of Frazer. Fundamentalist, it is as unaware of the cult of Mary 
as of the Adonis in Jesus, unaware that women wailed for the broken lives 
of young men long before her Lord, calling them Adonis (literally, ‘“lord”’) 
or Tammuz or Attis or Osiris or some other loved and magical name. In 
the Easter ceremony she sees and hears not The Golden Bough but the 
golden trumpets called down from heaven by the little preacher: “Bred- 
dren, O breddren! I sees de doom crack en hears de golden horns shoutin 
down de glory, en de arisen dead whus got de blood en de ricklickshun of 
de Lamb!” *? Walking home through another waste land, the “foul desic- 
cation” of “rank weeds and... mulberries and locusts and sycamores” 
in Jefferson’s “Nigger Hollow,” Dilsey tells Frony, embarrassed now by 
her mother’s tears as they approach the white section of town, “I seed de 
beginnin, and now I sees de endin.”* She sees not only the alpha and 
omega of her faith, but also the beginning and the end of the family she 
has served all her earthly life. Jason, named for his father but always his 
weak, whining mother’s favorite, is now first and last among the Comp- 
sons. When he has sold his firefly brother into institutional slavery and 
recovered from his niece’s “theft,” he will be the lone survivor at home of 
the four Compson children, lord at last of his element of earth: cotton, 
cash, a big car, and a fleshy woman in Memphis. Quentin, the intellectual 
with the intellectual’s flaw of loving an idea more than the human life it is 
supposed to serve and protect, is dead by water. Caddy has taken to the 
air as she did at seven and seventeen, blown forever with no ballast, her 
soul lost in the trees or the mirror, her daughter reenacting her doom. 
Theirs is a waste land not only still awaiting redemption and renewal at 
the end, but with no visible hope of it through the white “aristocrats” in 
whom the southern Agrarians placed so much faith. Insofar as there is 
hope at all, it is through the power of those lowest in the earthly scale 
who serve and love until the resurrection come: who endure. 
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_ Cleanth Brooks on Faulkner: 
Yoknapatawpha and the Vanderbilt Tradition 


Faulkner criticism. His firsthand experience of southern cul- 

ture, his comprehensive knowledge of literary tradition, and 
his clear sense of humanity enable him to cut through the absurdities and 
extravagances of much writing about Faulkner. Yet this very authority 
can pose a problem for the reader trying to understand the complexities 
of Faulkner’s fiction; it can be difficult to separate Brooks’s own critical 
precepts from the fictional world he makes so accessible to the reader. 
The New Criticism, which Brooks inherited from the Fugitives and devel- 
oped into a revolutionary method for analyzing the verbal structures of a 
work of literature, carries with it the conservative values of a patriarchal, 
agrarian society. Focusing his study of Faulkner on the concept of com- 
munity, one of the central concerns of the Vanderbilt group, Brooks sees 
in Yoknapatawpha an inherent order that may be a product of his own 
desire for order. 

Although he dislikes the term “New Criticism,” Brooks has long been 
considered one of the foremost practitioners of the approach. The New 
Critics—T. S. Eliot, I. A. Richards, and the Nashville group, particularly 
John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, and Robert Penn Warren—see the work 
of art as a self-contained entity, independent from biographical and his- 
torical considerations, that through its internal relationships imparts a 
unique vision of reality. Brooks states in Modern Poetry and the Tradi- 
tion (1939) that “Hobbes reduced the poet from the status of maker to 
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that of copyist by making the imagination merely the file-clerk of the 
memory. He would have the poet take literally the phrase ‘to hold the 
mirror up to nature.’ A mirror can reflect the poetic object placed before 
it. But if we are to use the term mirror at all, it is rather a distortion mir- 
ror which the poet carries, or better still, a lens with which he gives a 
focus to experience. At all events, the emphasis must be placed on the 
poet’s making.”! As Frank Lentricchia points out, the “lens” to which 
Brooks refers gives his theory a radical character when compared with 
the mirror of Aristotle and the lamp of Coleridge, for “his intention is no 
less than to elevate poetry to a unique position in human culture by giv- 
ing the poem itself the autonomous capacity that will enable it to contrib- 
ute to the very constitution of the total body of knowledge on which the 
culture stands.” 

The New Critics themselves apparently saw no conflict between their 
radical aesthetic philosophy and conservative social values. The Vander- 
bilt group felt the devastation of World War I as a loss of “a world order, 
a civilizational community,” and therefore launched the Agrarian move- 
ment as a part of “the quest for a symbolism of community, for the resto- 
ration of a symbolism of order.”> I'll Take My Stand (1930) fiercely de- 
cried the way that industrialism and progress had separated Americans 
from the humane values of Western civilization. Poetry, with its unique 
relationship to culture, could be one of the ways of linking the present 
with the past. 

Brooks, who attended Vanderbilt as an undergraduate from 1924 to 
1928, did not participate in the making of I’ll Take My Stand but was 
deeply influenced by the “self-conscious, highly literate Vanderbilt cler- 
isy.” * He applied their philosophy to literature in Modern Poetry and the 
Tradition, evaluating poetry according to its participation in the larger 
community of literary tradition. According to Brooks, the Victorians, as 
well as Americans such as Edgar Lee Masters and Carl Sandburg, wrote a 
“poetry of exclusion,” limited and sentimental, that denied the poetic tra- 
dition preceding them. In contrast, John Donne, T. S. Eliot, and the 
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Nashville group achieved a synthesis of past and present in a “poetry of 
inclusion,” which Brooks sees as a more complex embodiment of reality.’ 
Ironically, then, the “New” Criticism is more a search for connections 
with an older tradition than it is a rejection of historicism. Like Eliot, 
Brooks values a poetic tradition that provides a community of voices. 

Brooks also considers the text of a work to be a kind of community. In 
The Well-Wrought Urn (1947), his next full-length study, and A Shaping 
Joy: Studies in the Writer’s Craft (1971), a much later collection of es- 
says, he set himself the task of “discovering whether a poem is truly uni- 
fied or chaotic, whether its parts are related or unrelated, whether it em- 
bodies order or is rent apart by disorder.” * Thus, as René Wellek points 
out, he was seeking in the structure of a poem the same connections and 
disjunctions he has found in literary tradition and civilization itself.” But 
the “inclusiveness” of a poem is of a particular kind; “the principle is not 
one which involves the arrangement of the various elements into homoge- 
neous groupings, pairing like with like. It unites the like with the unlike.” 
The “total pattern” of a poem can “incorporate within itself items intrin- 
sically beautiful or ugly, attractive or repulsive”; it makes use of irony, 
ambiguity, and paradox in order to produce a new ordering of reality.’ 

Although this critical approach was developed for poetry, it seems ad- 
mirably suited for Faulkner, who presents his readers with seemingly ir- 
reconcilable incongruities, contradictions, and paradoxes. When Brooks 
began to teach the Mississippi novelist’s work at Yale in 1947, few critics 
had attempted to examine it for internal principles of order and coher- 
ence. George Marion O’Donnell (1939) and Malcolm Cowley (1946) 
had found organizing allegories or myths, Robert Penn Warren (1946) 
had written on recurrent themes and images, and Conrad Aiken (1939) 
and Warren Beck (1941) had analyzed style. But no one had attempted 
the synthesis of form and content that Brooks’s approach to poetry would 
make possible. 
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Most of Brooks’s work on Faulkner appears in four books: William 
Faulkner: The Yoknapatawpha Country (1963), William Faulkner: 
Toward Yoknapatawpha and Beyond (1978), William Faulkner: First 
Encounters (1983), and On the Prejudices, Predilections, and Firm Be- 
liefs of William Faulkner (1987). The Hidden God, published in 1963 
but originally delivered as lectures in 1955, contains a chapter entitled 
“William Faulkner: Vision of Good and Evil,” and several later essays 
published elsewhere are included in A Shaping Joy: Studies in the 
Writer’s Craft (1971). The chapter from The Hidden God establishes 
some of the patterns Brooks sees as characteristic of Faulkner’s world, but 
this essay merely sketches what The Yoknapatawpha Country develops 
in depth and detail. 

In The Yoknapatawpha Country, Brooks set for himself what he called 
“the central critical task: to determine and evaluate the meaning of the 
work in the fullness of its depth and amplitude.”’ The method of New 
Criticism, focusing on internal relations of the text itself, allowed him to 
avoid two dangers he saw in Faulkner criticism at the time he was writ- 
ing: the sociological-historical approach that found Faulkner’s subject 
matter trivial or distorted, and the “symbol-mongering” that lifted details 
out of context. Thus, to a great extent, his readings of the novels are cor- 
rective, but their strength is that they move beyond mere correction and 
present Faulkner’s world as palpable, ordered, and profound. 

In looking at Faulkner, Brooks focuses more on patterns of character 
and action than on the verbal patterns he examines so closely in his study 
of poetry. This shift can be seen in the themes he chooses to examine, 
which include “the role of the community, the theme of isolation and 
alienation, Puritanism under the hot Southern sun, the tension between 
the masculine and feminine principles, and the relation of the characters 
to the past.” '° He examines the oppositions or polarities Faulkner so 
often presents in his novels—community and isolation, masculinity and 
femininity, present and past. Brooks resolves the tension of these opposi- 
tions by choosing one side by which to judge the other—community, 
masculine honor, the eternal feminine, the past—just as his teachers 
preferred the values of an earlier civilization to the dislocations of the 
present. 
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The chapter on Light in August, which in its focus on the community 
serves as a touchstone for Brooks’s other readings, illustrates how he 
makes his judgments. Early in the chapter he describes the community as 
“the powerful though invisible force that quietly exerts itself in so much 
of Faulkner’s work . . . the circumambient atmosphere, the essential ether 
of Faulkner’s fiction.” "' As an organizing principle, this sense of commu- 
nity might allow the mingling of contraries that is so crucial to Brooks’s 
conception of literature: a community is defined by both its responsible 
citizens and its pariahs. Brooks pays careful attention to both sides of this 
contrast, considering the relation of all the outcasts to the community of 
Jefferson, but he finally comes down on the side of the community and its 
values: “The community is at once the field for man’s action and the 
norm by which his action is judged and regulated.” * He distinguishes 
between Faulkner and other modern writers on the basis of community: 
“It sometimes seems that the sense of an organic community has all but 
disappeared from modern fiction, and the disappearance accounts for the 
terrifying self-consciousness and subjectivity of a great deal of modern 
writing. That Faulkner had some sense of an organic community still be- 
hind him was among his most important resources as a writer.” 

Brooks also makes a choice in terms of the novel’s form; trying to de- 
cide between the possibilities of tragedy and comedy, he finds that the 
comic prevails: “Finally and generally, 1 believe, the mode is that of com- 
edy. ... Its function is to maintain sanity and human perspective in a 
scene of brutality and horror.” '* Using one character by whom to evalu- 
ate the experience of the others, Brooks writes: “It is Lena and her in- 
stinct for nature, Lena and her rapport with the community, Lena as a 
link in the eternal progression from mother to daughter who provides the 
final norm for our judgment. In this connection Faulkner’s abiding con- 
cern with man’s endurance and his ability to suffer anything—compare 
the Nobel Prize speech—is worth remembering.” * Brooks does not al- 
low for the radical questioning of the community’s values implied in the 
life and death of Joe Christmas, a radicalism that carinot be contained by 
Lena’s nonintellectual awareness. Faulkner, instead of placing a tragic 
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story within a comic frame that contains it, uses the juxtaposition of the 
tragic and comic to reflect the complexity of experience. 

When, in Toward Yoknapatawpha and Beyond, Brooks investigates 
the influence of romantic and decadent writers like Keats, Swinburne, 
Wilde, Gautier, Housman, and Eliot on the young Faulkner, he uses the 
traditional literary terms of romanticism and realism to define the poles 
of Faulkner’s imagination. According to Brooks, Faulkner’s invention of 
Yoknapatawpha County “provided him with a social context in which 
what was healthiest in his romanticism could live in fruitful tension with 
his realistic and detailed knowledge of the men and manners of his own 
land,” while at the same time “the realistic, earthy life of Yoknapatawpha 
could be invested with the aura of the imagination, a mythic quality that 
could give vital import to what would otherwise have been drab and 
pedestrian.” 

In this second volume, Brooks also defines his understanding of 
Faulkner’s modernism, again using the image of the lens to raise the ques- 
tion of localism versus universality: “The issues dealt with in his Yok- 
napatawpha novels ultimately concern universal human nature and they 
have reference to the world of the present. Faulkner uses Yoknapatawpha 
as a special lens that allows us to view with illuminating magnification 
and emphasis our own modernity.” ” But Faulkner’s modernism as seen 
by Brooks is not very modern. He continues to find in the novels ‘“‘a co- 
herent ethical and moral position that is traditional and conservative.” '* 

It is this last point, perhaps, that makes Brooks vulnerable to the 
charge of attempting to turn Faulkner into one of the Fugitives by claim- 
ing that Faulkner and they share the same values. Daniel Aaron, for ex- 
ample, says that “the exegesis of Warren and especially of Cleanth Brooks 
influenced Faulkner scholarship so profoundly, in fact, that the differ- 
ences between him and the Nashville group have been obscured.” This 
accusation is hardly fair or accurate, as no criticism that I know of has 
confused the two. In his reply “Faulkner and the Fugitive-Agrarians,” 
Brooks denies that his and Warren's work was designed to make it appear 
that Faulkner shared their views: “In any case, Faulkner was too big to be 
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attracted into anybody else’s orbit. Warren and I would have been fools 
to think so.”’”° 

Aaron argues, essentially, that Faulkner viewed the South with a cer- 
tain detachment, whereas the Fugitives wrote southern propaganda. 
Brooks points out what he sees as Aaron’s oversimplification by appeal- 
ing to the texts, demonstrating that the Fugitives shared with Faulkner 
the need for southern self-criticism and that Faulkner shared with them 
the idea that there were certain southern virtues “worth defending and 
preserving.” *' Ironically, Brooks thus does consciously what Aaron has 
accused him of doing unconsciously (finding a common ground for 
Faulkner and the Fugitives), but as he does so his close exegetical ap- 
proach maintains the integrity of the texts at hand. 

A more serious problem is raised by John Duvall in his essay “Faulkner’s 
Critics and Women: The Voice of the Community.” He uses Brooks as an 
example of “how Faulkner critics often appropriate the voices of the 
Southern community (as represented in Faulkner’s novels and short 
stories) for their own writing practices.” His criticism shows how such 
a point of view remains partial: “Brooks, the outside interpreter, consis- 
tently (if indirectly) identifies Faulkner with the utterances of certain male 
characters who exhibit benevolent paternalism. Such interpretive mo- 
ments are a strategy of containment, and rhetorical violence adheres in 
the deductive leap to formations beginning ‘For Faulkner . . .’ since they 
are always an appeal to the authority of the author, part of critics’ at- 
tempts to legitimate their readings.” * So many of Faulkner’s novels find 
their subject matter in the multiple ways in which characters make mean- 
ing for themselves that it is impossible to reduce his view to one conser- 
vative, patriarchal version of southern history. 

One side of Faulkner, the public figure given to pronouncements about 
what he called “the eternal verities”—qualities like pride and sacrifice 
and pity-—does seem to reinforce Brooks’s interpretation. Yet many char- 
acteristics of the novels themselves call this side of Faulkner into question. 
In constructing a “cosmos of his own,” Faulkner seemed to need to dis- 
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tance the actual world from the artistic construct. He wrote many of his 
novels about absent characters who become the objects of narrative ob- 
sessions, with the symbolizing imaginations of the narrators replacing 
any real dealings with another person. He often gave up one narrative 
stance to adopt multiple narrative voices that, in their isolation, preclude 
the sharing of values necessary to a true community. His radical experi- 
ments with form, which cause no two novels to be alike, reflect an alien 
world, not a familiar one, with the dislocations of modernism part of 
their purpose. Faulkner does seem to share Brooks’s idea of the work of 
art as an autotelic entity, as in the image of the vase “like that which the 
old Roman kept at his bedside” in Faulkner’s posthumously published in- 
troduction to The Sound and the Fury,” yet the interconnections among 
the novels complicate the issue, making the whole of Faulkner’s work one 
intricate world. 

On the one hand, New Criticism separates the work of art from polli- 
tics, social issues, and even the historical context in which it was 
produced; on the other hand, the conservative values of its practitioners 
project or create a historical context that may distort the work. Brooks 
solves this conflict to his own satisfaction by seeing his traditional values 
as universal, inhering in human experience itself and therefore quite 
rightly represented in a work of art that separates itself from historical 
flux. The idea of a community of shared values in a self-contained work 
of art thus seems to him to be a natural, even necessary correlation. His 
conservatism, however, may not allow him to see the radicalism of 
Faulkner’s experiments in fiction. 
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Donald Davidson’s Notes for an 
Autobiography: The Early Years 


n 1966, Dan Young and I had finished our research and begun writ- 
ing our study of Donald Davidson, which would be published 
in 1971. In the division of tasks, I was to write the first draft of 

chapter 1, covering Davidson’s background and early years, from birth 
through the end of his service in World War I. Davidson had been very 
cooperative in assisting us; thus, when the first draft was finished, we 
asked him to read it for corrections and to supply missing information. 

In response to questions we had raised and errors made in the manu- 
script, Davidson took the time to write extensive notes about his family, 
his early education, and his experiences before beginning his career after 
the war as poet, critic, essayist, and educator. In a letter written Septem- 
ber 21, 1966, he explained his reasons for responding with such thor- 
oughness and detail: 


I have some fear that I have overwhelmed you with profuseness of corrections 
and notes, but justify myself by recalling your statement that this was a trial 
sketch, to be revised or rewritten. As I] gave my attention to the task I became 
more and more aware that ] should have given you and Dan some written auto- 
biographical material to use for guidance—at least a descriptive chronology. For 
whatever it may be worth, that is what I have done now, more or less. I have 
written more elaborately than is necessary for your purpose because I may use 
these Notes as a starter for the autobiography that certain friends have been urg- 
ing me to write. So please excuse the detail and prolixity. 


Of course, Davidson did not begin the autobiography before his death, 
and although his notes were used in the course of our revisions of our 
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opening chapter, they have never been published. Because they provide 
such full and authoritative information, any future author of a study of 
Davidson will find them useful. The roots of his interests and thought and 
the shape of his career are largely found in his experiences as a young 
man growing up in rural Tennessee. 

I have provided descriptive headings for the notes, which originally 
were keyed to specific passages in our manuscript. Unless otherwise indi- 
cated, all of the material comes from a typed manuscript mailed by 
Davidson with a handwritten cover note dated September 21, 1966, from 
his summer home at Bread Loaf in Ripton, Vermont. Obvious errors have 
been corrected, and explanations of some points are provided in brack- 
ets. No other changes have been made. The material is published with the 
kind permission of Mary Davidson Bell, Donald Davidson’s daughter. 


Donald Davidson’s Great-Great-Grandfather and 
the Settlement of His Family in America 


No dates are available on Andrew Davidson. At the time of the “mas- 
sacre” [of his wife and children by Indians] he was apparently a young 
married man, living in Old Washington Co., in So. West Virginia, and the 
“massacre” was in the 1780’s. Accounts of “The Davidson Massacre” ap- 
pear in Summers’ History of Southwest Virginia at two or three places, 
also in Summers’ History of Washington Co., Virginia. You could get Xe- 
rox copies of these from JUL [Joint University Libraries of Nashville]— 
though whoever searches for them will have to do a good deal of leafing. 
My recollection is that those books are not well indexed—if at all. I rely 
on the oral tradition in my own family and what my father wrote me in 
one or two letters. After all, my father’s father (Thos. Andrew Davidson) 
and other members of his generation had heard Andrew himself tell the 
story. | don’t know what the significance of the “Wales” reference in 
Goodspeed’s Tenn. History is. Wales was never referred to by any of my 
family as a point of origin, even of embarkation. The Davidson family 
tradition is that the family is Scottish. The name of Andrew’s first wife is 
not known by us. 

... Andrew married [Sarah Muse], so far as we know, after his migra- 
tion to Tennessee. That may be mere supposition, of course, since I can’t 
show the record; but the Muse family is fairly well known in Bedford Co., 
Tenn., from “away back.” ] make bold to suggest that you refer to the 
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Indians as simply an “Indian raiding party” or something like that. Since 
Andrew followed them to the northwest, they were likely Shawnees from 
the Ohio country. Please remember that we don’t know why Andrew 
came to Tenn. I do know that he owned land and sold off some of it, be- 
cause I found those records in the courthouse at Shelbyville. (Unfortu- 
nately other records I wanted to consult were burned during a large-scale 
lynching fracas during the 1920’s, I think.) 

Bluford Davidson was the oldest son of Andrew; Thomas Andrew the 
oldest son of Bluford; William Bluford (my father), the oldest son of 
Thos. Andrew; and I am the oldest son of Wm. Bluford. 

On my mother’s side, my grandmother’s maiden name was Rebecca 
Mar Patton, and her home was at Chapel Hill, Tenn., a short drive south 
of Nashville on the Nolensville road. Her family was well acquainted 
with the Forrest family. (General Nathan Bedford Forrest was born at 
Chapel Hill, but his mother took the family to Mississippi when the fu- 
ture cavalry general was just a boy.) I don’t know when my Grandmother 
Wells married John H. Wells; he died before I was born. My Grand- 
mother Wells’s home was in Lewisburg, Tenn., further south of Nashville, 
the seat of Marshall Co., when I was a small boy. She was then a widow, 
living in a house she owned just a few doors from the courthouse. My 
Davidson grandparents were only a few miles distant at Cornersville. 
Fairly early in my childhood Grandmother Wells came to live with us (my 
mother Elma was her oldest child), bringing complete furnishings for her 
own room—pictures in oval frames, a fine old rocking-chair, a small 
cherry table that we now have that Grandfather Wells had in his tailor 
shop during the War. Wallace, the youngest of the Wells boys, also lived 
[with] us for several years. His older brothers—Albert Patton Wells, John 
Boyd Wells—were away, making their own living in Nashville at first, 
later in Birmingham and other cities. Sometimes my father’s youngest 
brother, Gordon Davidson, would be with us. There were all sorts of 
uncles around at Christmas and some other holidays, and you can imag- 
ine the tale-telling and joking, for they were all naturally very merry and 
talkative persons. My grandmother Wells told the Civil War stories to me 
during my childhood at Lynnville; perhaps my brother Thomas and my 
sister Rebecca (both now deceased) heard them too. Part of the time I 
slept in my Grandmother’s room—we had a crowded household. I think 
there is a poem that I wrote in the V. U. [Vanderbilt University] Observer 
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called “Grandmother’s Room.” It would tell you how I felt about it. I can 
recall the opening lines—very juvenile, sort of Longfellowish, but true in 
sentiment: 

Grandmother’s room, my Grandmother’s room, 

There was never a thought of sorrow or gloom 


When I sat at your side in my own little chair 
And watched the dark shadows go flickering there. 


Davidson’s Father, William Bluford Davidson, a Schoolteacher 


Of course, if my father got a thorough education, he would have studied 
Latin and Greek inescapably. . . . His study at Holbrook Normal School 
was actually college work for which he received a bachelor’s degree, but it 
was a “teacher-training” school, a “professional” school, one of the very 
early ones. He must have been among the first generation of Southern 
boys who went north to study to become a teacher. His work at the old 
Winchester, Tenn., Normal and at Troy, Ala., came later, perhaps after he 
had started teaching. I would need to look at his diploma to check this. I 
suspect that the two latter were summer sessions that he attended, but am 
not sure. 

My father taught Greek to his children only when it was not available 
to them at the schools they were attending. This statement applies to my 
younger brothers and sister; and I doubt whether my father carried them 
any further than elementary Greek. I began Greek at 13, as a second year 
student at Branham & Hughes—had three years of it there, and two 
years at Vanderbilt. In our senior year at Branham & Hughes, we had to 
be able to read the Greek hexameters of Homer’s Odyssey aloud, in 
proper meter, “scanning” them at sight. Those were not perfect perform- 
ances, as you can well imagine, but they were very good practice. Mr. 
Branham was my Greek teacher. 

... Here are my father’s teaching positions, as 1 know about them— 
having no records at hand: 

1891-1892: Principal at Mooresville, Tenn. There his music teacher 
and elocution teacher was Elma Wells, a graduate of the excellent Haynes- 
McClean School at Lewisburg (the county seat). And Will Davidson—his 
parents, sisters and brothers and friends called him “Will” (ever Bill) — 
married Elma in 1892! Twenty years later, in the fall of 1912, their oldest 
son, Donald, came to teach at that same school (his second position). 
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1893: Principal at Campbellsville, Tenn., in neighboring Giles Co., a 
few miles from Pulaski, the county seat. D. D. was born here but has no 
recollection of that incident. 

1894 (or °95?): Principal at Pulaski, Tenn. The Schoolhouse was a very 
handsome old Southern mansion, with white pillars and porches. D. D. 
remembers this. He ran away from home one day, and where would you 
guess he ran to? To school, of course. And suddenly appeared in his fa- 
ther’s class-room. He also remembers the very fine peacocks parading 
and calling at a house across the street from his house. 

1897: By this time W. B. Davidson was teaching at Prospect, Tenn., 
just a little piece up the railroad from Pulaski. D. D. is certain of that date 
because he remembers getting up quite early one frosty morning because 
his Papa and his Uncle Wallace were going to take the early train to see 
the Centennial at Nashville. He remembers this with painful exactness 
because he stepped on the kindling wood near the stove where the fire 
was being started, and stuck nails in his bare feet. Thomas, his brother, 
had arrived by this time, and ere morning D. D. saw Thomas, a crawling 
baby, clap his hand on a hot stove lid. And from that time on Thomas 
became lefthanded—a real southpaw. 

Around 1898,.W. B. Davidson had become co-principal of Lynnville 
Academy. The other principal was * * * Walker (can’t be sure about that 
first name, but I haven’t forgotten his pretty daughter’s name, Lorraine, 
dark eyes, long chestnut curls, a beauty, we often played together, and I 
mourned when the Walkers moved away to Texas or some distant 
place—memory is stirring feebly; I believe it was C. S$. Walker). We con- 
tinued to live at Lynnville until the summer of 1906. My father hung on 
as principal of Lynnville Academy, but unfortunately, during his prin- 
cipalship, a rich man named Jones put up the money for the large new 
school on the other side of town. It was a brick building; we on the other 
side were plain old weatherworn wood. Patronage dropped off at the 
Academy, I suppose. Anyhow, we Davidsons loathed Jones High School, 
for such was its fashionable name. My father gave up Lynnville Academy 
and taught for awhile at McCain’s, a prosperous agricultural spot be- 
tween Lynnville and Culleoka, on the Columbia Pike. He saddled up and 
rode horseback to McCain’s, stayed there five days a week, and rode 
home on weekends. At the end of the school year, I remember that my 
mother took me with her in a buggy, she driving, and we went to Mc- 
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Cain’s, for their “Commencement.” J think she did a little elocutionary 
coaching while we were there. In 1906 we moved to Columbia, seat of 
Maury Co. 

1906-1909: W. B. D. was co-principal of the County High School (I 
can’t remember the name, offhand) and then principal of the Athenaeum 
High School, which was the Columbia High School at that time. For two 
years I went to B & H [Branham and Hughes] by train—as a handful of 
other boys did. It was a good half-hour or forty minutes ride to Ewell’s 
Station, where we got off and walked a good mile to school in time for 
opening at 8 o’clock. But for my last year at B & H I stayed with my 
Grandmother Wells and my Uncle Wallace at Spring Hill. For Grand- 
mother Wells had somewhat “notionately” decided to part company with 
us and join forces with my Uncle Wallace. He left Vanderbilt after his first 
year (after making center on the Varsity football team, too—it seemed 
astounding at the time, but he was probably running out of money) and 
came back to Spring Hill and went into the poultry business with Mr. 
Hughes, of B & H. It was in my Uncle Wallace’s poultry establishment 
that I vainly tried to earn a little money by picking cockleburrs out of 
fleeces. 

1910: My father became principal of Bell Buckle High School, either in 
’09 or 10. We moved cross-country by wagon. That is, the furniture did, 
and my brother Tom and J rode with the negro drivers and slept and ate 
with them on the road—just quilts on the grass, under the stars. 

1912: My father was principal of Tate School at Shelbyville. A private 
school, founded by James A. Tate—quite a person he was. | was away 
during the school year, but it was interesting to be there in the summer. 
My second cousin, Edwina Shearin, was not far away, and I was often 
at her house. Her mother, “Aunt Babe” (youngest of my Grandmother 
Davidson’s sisters) was also a great attraction. 

1914: By the time the Great War broke out we were established at 
Mulberry, in Lincoln County. I would have to write you a Hardy novel to 
describe how beautiful country life was there, in that then very fine farm- 
ing country. After some years at Mulberry—our pleasantest home, after 
Lynnville—my dear mother died, having long been ill and miserable. 
During World War I, my father married Pearl Johnson, one of his Mul- 
berry teachers, and settled then for most of the rest of his life on the 
Johnson farm near Mulberry. He became Superintendent of Schools of 
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that County, Lincoln, and held that position until his death in February, 
1931. Of that second marriage there were four children: Elizabeth, 
Robert, Nanette, Lewis. 


Davidson’s Early Reading and Education 


Another of my father’s favorite quotations was the opening lines of 
Shakespeare’s Richard III: 


Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York... . 


More important than his quoting aloud was his reading to us, in the eve- 
nings. My first acquaintance with Homer was, I think, through Papa’s 
reading from Bryant’s translations of the Iliad—especially the combat be- 
tween Hector and Achilles right on through to the death of Hector. I was 
disturbed—and to this day remain disturbed—by the treachery of the 
Goddess Athena, in taking on the form of Hector’s brother, Deiphobus, 
and deceiving Hector into thinking he would have help if he made a 
stand. 

My mother taught me to play the piano. They were of course elemen- 
tary lessons. Landon’s Pianoforte Method is the title of the book of in- 
struction that she used—for me, for her pupils: the keyboard, the notes, 
all the “rudiments” of instrumental music; the scales, simple exercises, 
finally “pieces” to play. One of my first was a simple piano setting of the 
old song, “Long Long Ago,” in Landon’s book. Then the “Spinning 
Song”—more elaborate. I memorized both of these. On to things like the 
“Czerny” (?) finger exercises, and simplified versions of Beethoven pieces 
(the “Bagatelles,” maybe). The regular beginner things. But Mamma was 
too busy to carry me further than beginner stage. From there on I had to 
work it out myself. I acquired, by blundering persistence, a little profi- 
ciency in performing things by Ethelbert Nevin (then popular), the less 
difficult short pieces by Schubert, Chopin, etc., and tried all kinds of 
things, but did not practice faithfully enough to build up a good tech- 
nique. To play the piano requires constant work, much of it quite me- 
chanical. To understand music is another thing entirely. I have tried all 
my life to do that. I worked at my mother’s one book on Harmony to 
learn the system and bought books on Counterpoint, etc., finally, to learn 
about composing. That part of my education remains unfinished. I did a 
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lot of floundering. But I did not get the idea of going to Harvard for music 
study until after 1 had had a year at Vanderbilt and had taught two years 
at Cedar Hill Institute, and had composed Pandora (words and music), 
revised it, and had tried to get it published. I was teaching at Mooresville 
Training School when I developed the Harvard idea. It was partly, I sus- 
pect, to counter my father’s proposal to get me an appointment to West 
Point through our Congressman, whom he knew well. Of course it was a 
foolish, impossible thing. This whole matter of music would require a 
special sort of treatment, and so | believe you should touch it only lightly. 
You could not easily visualize how music was a part of everybody’s life in 
those days. People sang a lot—sang at work, sang or hummed while 
walking. It was the great day of light opera and “musical comedy”— of 
brass bands, minstrel shows (black-face), strolling Italian organ players 
with a monkey or a dancing bear. The Edison phonograph was just be- 
ginning to come in—the first of the noise-makers, the beginning, alas, of 
the age of mere passive reception of canned music of all sorts, including 
now the canned “commercial” on radio & TV. 

Please don’t make it appear that | thought everything over carefully 
and made some kind of fateful decision to devote my life to education and 
literature. It was not so nicely clear cut as all that. I slid along—drifted, 
almost. It was more a rejection of what I did mot want to do or be than a 
choice. Really, there was not much in the way of choice if I did not want 
to be a business man or farmer or lawyer, etc. 

My father never cautioned me against “Dumas and Dickens.” Why 
should he? He did firmly caution against, and practically forbid, the 
“Henty books,” which he thought were “trash” and should be held be- 
neath our notice. He did not approve but did not absolutely forbid Marie 
Corelli, 1 don’t think he thought well of Ouida’s Under Two Flags, very 
popular in those years. He rejoiced in—and bought—some of John Trot- 
wood Moore’s books: A Summer Hymnal, The Bishop of Cottontown, 
etc. I remember my father and my Uncle Wallace were reading together, 
and laughing much, over something of Opie Read’s. He received, of 
course, quite a number of desk copies of school textbooks; especially the 
old Riverside editions—paperback—of classics published by Houghton 
Mifflin. Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” was among my very earliest books. I 
memorized parts of the beginning— 


Should you ask me whence these stories, 
Whence these legends and traditions, 
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With their odors of the forest... 
I should answer, I should tell you . . . 


I read Byron’s poems, especially the narratives, from my father’s book- 
shelves, and of course much of Scott’s poems. Papa could recite large 
portions of “The Lady of the Lake.” He liked “Marmion” particularly, 
and used to read aloud from it. Of Mark Twain we knew little. “Tom 
Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn” were considered child’s books, on par 
with “Tanglewood Tales” and Dinah Mulock’s “The Little Lame Prince.” 


Davidson at Branham and Hughes School 


The “geographical” description of B & H seems insufficient. It was, in the 
1900’s, already a wellknown and highly successful preparatory school for 
boys, operated somewhat on the “Rugby” model, perhaps—a boarding 
school with a few day pupils. In 1905, when | entered, I believe it had 
over 300 students. William O. Batts’s book, Private Preparatory Schools 
of Tennessee, though inadequate in scope, a very small book, has mate- 
rial in it that you should see. Both Ransom and Jesse Wills wrote for it. I 
may not have the title exactly right. 

The play you refer to was a play about Sam Davis (the “Nathan Hale 
of the Confederacy”) which was acted on the stage of Lynnville Academy. 
It’s the first play of any sort I ever saw and impressed me deeply. I don’t 
know who the author is. 


Davidson’s First Jobs 


Pitching hay? Not on my father’s farm, for he never owned one—nor 
during his career as a teacher did he live on one, until he married Pearl 
Johnson, whose mother owned a farm. That was the Davidson home 
from that time on. My father always had a goodsized vegetable garden, 
kept a cow and, most of the time, chickens, maybe two or three hogs. Of 
course, he was raised on a farm—knew all about it. And the small towns 
where we lived were thoroughly agricultural. 

The first money I ever made was one dollar—a silver dollar—from the 
peanuts that I raised in a part of my father’s large vegetable garden at 
Lynnville. I pitched hay first, I believe, on Sawney Webb’s farm in the 
summer of 1910 or 711, at Bell Buckle—a dollar a day. Again at Mul- 
berry at Bob Motlow’s farm, in the summer of, probably, 1913 or 714. 
(Bob Motlow was the brother of Lem Motlow, I believe, and Lem Motlow 
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was the owner of the Jack Daniel Distillery at Lynchburg, not far from 
Mulberry.) I did not sell maps until after I was married and was teaching 
(and studying) at Vanderbilt—I think it was in the summer of 1921. The 
school census in Nashville—that was also summer employment—would 
have to be in either 1915 or 1916, more likely the latter because I took 
only one course at Peabody that summer. I did, in boyhood years at Lynn- 
ville, try pretty hard at selling the Saturday Evening Post. The truth is, the 
“business” was just not there; not enough customers. While at B & H, by 
the way, I made part of my tuition in my senior year by working as Head 
Spelling Corrector. The whole school took a spelling lesson—written on 
uniform blank books—every day, immediately after noon recess. The 
errors were marked by student correctors and recorded by me as Head 
Spelling Corrector. If a student missed more than 3 words out of the 10 
“given out” by Mr. Branham out of the day’s lesson, he had to “stay in” a 
half-hour after school was dismissed. Each day I handed in the list of fail- 
ures. The school employed senior students as “monitors” for various im- 
portant duties. 


Davidson’s First Teaching Positions While Attending Vanderbilt 


My five-day-a-week schedule at Wallace University School called for me 
to teach from 8:00 A.M. to about 9:45 A.M. 1 would just have time to 
walk to my 10 o’clock Vanderbilt classes. Immediately after my 11—12 
V. U. class—or, rather, after the required 12—12:30 chapel was over—I 
would get back to Wallace School, take a bowl of soup and a meagre 
sandwich at the very Spartan Wallace lunch-room, then teach until 3 p.m. 
I managed somehow (I don’t remember how) to get in Chemistry Lab. I 
would take Dr. Mims’s and Curry’s late afternoon classes. But it was ‘to- 
tally impossible for me to schedule Physics I and its required lab. Physics 
was required for the B.A. as well as Chemistry. That’s why—though I had 
enough credit hours, with my summer credits from Peabody—to gradu- 
ate, I could not graduate with the class of 1916. I took a full course at 
Peabody in the summer of 1915, only one course in 1916. My plan was, 
after teaching at Massey, to go to summer school at Univ. of Chicago, if 
possible, and make up Physics and take other work. Massey School was 
another boys preparatory school—a very good one. | taught English and 
German, nothing else. Martin College, then a Methodist college for girls, 
was just down the hill from Massey School, and my future wife, Theresa 
Sherrer, was head of Mathematics and also taught classics, at Martin. 
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Sidney Mttron Hirsch and the First Meetings of the Future Fugitives 


Sidney’s method was to ask questions—rhetorical questions—in some- 
what the pattern of a Platonic dialogue: “Of course you know that .. . ?” 
“What do you think is the meaning of... ?” “Would you believe 
that... ?” I would like to impress upon you that the meetings with 
Sidney Hirsch in the years 1914—16 were occasional, scattered, not regu- 
lar. They should not be too much emphasized. The group of young 
people who were Stanley Johnson’s friends were together quite often, very 
informally, in the summers especially. And during the college year, my 
student friends were very important to me. My best friend was Curtis T. 
Everett—whom you don’t know about—no need to go into it. But don’t 
forget that I belonged to the Alpha Tau Omega Fraternity and had some 
friends there. Part of the time | roomed at the ATO house. The Stanley 
Johnson group, by the way, were somewhat outside university circles. 


Davidson’s World War I Service 


[Letter dated October 2, 1966.] 

I know of no official history of the 81st Division. The “official” ac- 
counts as I have seen them in various contexts generally contain errors of 
one sort or another. My suggestion is to refer to the 81st Div. only in a 
limited way, simply for identification of the division to which my regi- 
ment and company belonged. The important features of the division his- 
tory would be: organization beginning in August, 1917, at Camp Jackson 
(now Fort Jackson), S. C., as a unit of the so-called National Army (divi- 
sions numbered from 70 up, as | remember, were National Army units, 
originally filled with draftees, officered by a core of regular army men, 
some hastily promoted from Sergeants to Lieutenants, and by new offi- 
cers from the training camps—including some who had had military 
training previously—commissioned as reserve corps officers); later trans- 
ferred to Camp Sevier, Greenville, $. C., for pre-overseas intensive train- 
ing; movement overseas as a part of the large troop movement, largely 
carried on British ships, during the summer of 1918; more training in 
France in the Tonnerre area; “quiet” sector in the Vosges Mts. beginning 
by sending up small units to serve along with the French and under 
French command, then “taking over” a sector entirely—this from ap- 
proximately mid-September till near the end of October, 1918; then 
movement into the more active sector southeast of Verdun and participa- 
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tion in the final offensive of the A. E. F.—two weeks, about, up to the 
armistice, Nov. 11. This would be a total of about six weeks at the 
front—in other words, relatively short service at the front compared with 
many other divisions. Next, movement—on foot!—to a billeting area in 
central France, near Chatillon-sur-Seine and not a great distance from 
Pershing’s G. H. Q. at Chaumont—we were on the road about three 
weeks: in this area until the following May (1919) when we moved by rail 
to the Le Mans embarkation area (the 324th Inf. was billeted near Bal- 
lon—Co. “E” at Lucy-sous-Ballon). Then home. An important feature of 
this division experience was the long stay in France after the armistice. 

Such are the general features of division history. But, you see, that tells 
very little about my personal experience which was of course for me 
novel, indeed astounding. I had never traveled before; now I traveled: to 
Columbia, S. C., an old and sleepy town, suddenly beset by hordes of new 
officers, new soldiers; to the immense cantonment among the pines, on 
the hot and dusty sands. I had new acquaintances, non-academic—fas- 
cinating, especially my Charleston friend Stephen Shackelford and his 
friends. Traveled—yes, to New York (my first sight), Long Island, across 
the Atlantic on the Cunarder Aquitania, across England, into France, and 
all that! Twice I served as “Town Major,” i.e. billeting officer, and so had 
very close acquaintance with the villagers of those towns (Dyé and Belan- 
sur-Ource). Also was sent to school—a month at Ft. Sill, Oklahoma, my 
first time west of the Mississippi; and other army schools, including a di- 
vision school (the bayonet, under a Scotch officer in kilts, Captain Jeffer- 
son, and his Cockney Sergeant-Major assistant). 1 became bayonet in- 
structor for my company—imagine me teaching the use of the bayonet. 
But I am leading you too far. You can’t go into all this. But it’s very im- 
portant to understand that the military life is a complete life in itself, so 
totally different from civilian life as to be beyond explanation. You have 
to experience it to understand, or at least to know, the difference. After 
two and a half years of the military life I found it very hard indeed to 
become a civilian again. I’m not sure I ever have quite fully become one. 
Furthermore, since I was married and became a “family man” during my 
spell of military life, the change from the old life I had led as a romantic 
young student and teacher was stupendous. 
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Jesse Stuart and Donald Davidson: 
A Literary Friendship 


esse Stuart and Professor Donald Davidson first met as student and 
teacher at Vanderbilt University’s Calhoun Hall in 1931. The 
friendship begun there grew year by year and became one of the 
most unusual in American literature before it was ended by Davidson’s 
death in 1968. The surviving correspondence between them, preserved in 
the archives of the Jesse Stuart Foundation in Louisville, Kentucky, indi- 
cates that Stuart considered Davidson to be his closest friend as well as 
his most admired mentor. Much the same could be said of Davidson, 
who, as the years passed, felt closer and closer ties to Stuart. (In fact, late 
in life Davidson tried his hand at a novel and, in a curious reversal of 
roles, turned to Stuart for advice on the pragmatics of popular fiction.) 
Much of the tone of this friendship is caught in an excerpt from a letter 
of Davidson’s dated February 24, 1953, thanking Stuart for an inscrip- 
tion in a copy of Stuart’s Kentucky Is My Land. The inscription, says 
Davidson, “brings the tears to my eyes—the tears of affectionate memory 
and of gratitude for the friendship with you which I so much cherish. 
From the moment when I read your lines to Mitch Stuart—there in Cal- 
houn Building—I knew you to be a poet. It was not any great critical 
acumen on my part. Perhaps it was Scotch ‘second sight.’ Anyhow the 
important thing was to know that the look in your eye went with what 
was in the poem: The one was as real as the other. There was nothing to 
doubt after that.” 
For those who do not know the two principals, I should mention that 
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Davidson at the time of their first meeting was a gifted associate professor 
of English at Vanderbilt, already widely known for his published poetry 
and essays and for his work with the famous Fugitive and Agrarian 
groups at Vanderbilt. Stuart was an obscure country boy from the hills of 
eastern Kentucky. He was physically strong and filled with wild ambition 
and seemingly unquenchable energy. To get a sense of this energy and 
vigor, consider the beginning of the following letter by Stuart to David- 
son. At the time of writing—October 3, 1932—Stuart was becoming em- 
broiled in a quarrel between the county and city boards of education in 
Greenup, Kentucky. The bitterness created by this quarrel divided the 
county, lasted for years, and led to threats on Stuart’s life and a physical 
assault that well might have killed a lesser man. Stuart describes the situa- 
tion as follows: 


| am at the present time, County Superintendent of Greenup County Schools. I 
got the place but my opposition crushed my salary, left me with $3300 deficit in 
treasure [sic] and over $100,000 in debt. It is a big problem. My salary was cut to 
$100 per month. All the State would allow. 

I told you I would hit this system a blow with a sledge hammer. You ought to 
hear the howl. The first thing I did was walk in on the board members that hired 
me. They have a political machine built up. I’m going to tear their nest out. I was 
sued the seventh day I was in office. Since that day two more suits have been filed. 
But I don’t give a damn the work is going on. 


Even as Stuart was caught up in this furor, he had the artist’s eye and 
ear for the folk culture still alive in Greenup County in 1932. In the letter 
just quoted, he adds a descriptive note: “I can hardly work this morning. 
It is the first Monday in October and salesday in Greenup. People are 
down in the Courthouse yard. The old fiddle is a swinging and the feet 
are a cracking against the hard earth.” 

There is a strong sense of Stuart’s boisterous youth, fervor, and earth- 
iness, all of which is confirmed by a later letter (September 28, 1933): “I 
have a much better job than I had last year—but the excitement is all 
gone—no fight—no big stir-ups—It’s all too quiet—I don’t care as much 
for it.” One has a sense that this youthful Jesse Stuart would have enjoyed 
meeting another bold-spirited poet, the fifteenth century’s John Skelton, 
and would have relished the rough humor of Skelton’s satirical poem 
“The Tunning of Elinour Rumming.” 

This young Jesse Stuart was badly in need of money, and when he got 
some he enjoyed every penny of it, as the following, from a letter of Oc- 
tober 17, 1932, indicates: 
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When I got the $25 dollars from the American Mercury, I got me a $16 dollar 
suit of clothes (good ones too—blue serge) a pair of friendly-five shoes and under- 
wear and socks and started to Nashville on the rest. ] was held up for sixty cents 
on the way—had part of it tucked in my shoe—three dollars of it or the men that 
picked me up would have gotten it all. I hitch-hiked to Nashville on one dollar. I 
had the best of luck. I went there to see old friends and to see Elizabeth Hale. I 
saw Lacey Reynolds while I was there and Sharpe. I was at both homes. And 
when I went to leave Lacey asked me if I needed money to leave on. Elizabeth 
Hale would let me have the money—I only took a dollar. I nearly starved before I 
got back. I spent the dollar too soon. | rode a truck-load of dynamite most of the 
way home. The boys were from Memphis, Tennessee. 


As one can readily see, Jesse Stuart was like a great natural force; nei- 
ther recalcitrant publishers nor unfavorable critics could subdue him. 
From 1933 on, he published book after book—poetry, fiction, and es- 
says. During this time he regularly gave Davidson high praise, which fi- 
nally was turned aside in a letter dated October 15, 1946. In Davidson’s 
words: 


I feel pleased and proud to have from you the handsomely inscribed copy of 
Tales from the Plum Grove Hills, and | greatly appreciate the generous remarks 
you make in the inscription. Of course J can’t set up much claim, really, to being 
your teacher. All I did, mainly, was to say, “Flap your wings and fly,” and more or 
less push you out of the nest. And you flew! Well, at least I didn’t tell you not to 
fly; and that is something. At any rate I’m mighty proud of all you are doing, in a 
way which is quite your own way, which asks no odds of anybody, and which 
comes from a kind of knowledge and belief that are sadly lacking in many writers 
nowadays. So much of what I read, here and there, leaves me with the impression 
that the authors have been buying literary vitamins to try to make up for their 
lack of either knowledge or beliefs. But all you need to do is let your bucket down 
into the old Kentucky well. The well that never runs dry, and up comes the stuff of 
life again, plenty of it; and the vitamins don’t need to be added. 


By this time, Stuart was a nationally known author—his novel Taps for 
Private Tussie (1944) had been a best-seller—but he cherished even more 
the commendation of his old teacher and friend. Stuart had delivered a 
successful lecture at Bread Loaf in Vermont after much preliminary dread 
and loathing of the task. In a letter of August 10, 1953, Davidson said 
things that Stuart was never to forget: 


Iam much pleased that you and (your wife] Naomi Deane liked Bread Loaf so 
much. Of course I was sure you would—but it’s impossible to describe just what 
Bread Loaf is to anybody who hasn’t been here. Now you know. As for the other 
side of it, you can be sure that you made a most tremendous impression on every- 
body here. Every comment I’ve heard, whether from faculty or students, has been 
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most complimentary. You made many friends, and they are reading your books— 
the professors, the professors’ wives, and the students. I don’t know exactly how 
to put it, but I don’t hesitate to say that, among the many, many speakers we’ve 
had at Bread Loaf over all the years, only Robert Frost has drawn as fine, as com- 
plete a response from the Bread Loaf audience—and Frost’s command over this 
audience is of course in quite different terms, since he is deeply established here 
and had the advantage of being “homefolks” as well as of his great prestige and 
natural gifts. And furthermore, at that, I don’t think Frost ever moved this audi- 
ence as you did; he is cautious and elusive, in his own way; likes to speak in 
riddles; and only now and then, when he is feeling just right, does he deeply touch 
his hearers and open their hearts by opening his. And by the way, it was a very 
special tribute to you that Frost attended your lecture (he almost always avoids 
lectures); and especially that he attended the more informal session in the barn. I 
have heard many people here comment on that—and on how very much de- 
lighted Frost was with the whole evening’s performance. As for me—well, Jesse, I 
was “carried away’”—moved not only by the truth and force of what you were 
explicitly saying but by all it implied, all that it called up in the way of memories 
reaching far back beyond the time when I first knew you. There were voices 
speaking in your voice that I haven’t heard since I was a boy, some of them very 
beloved to me. You weren’t trying, outright, to speak for them, but you couldn’t 
help doing so. Whenever, a Southerner speaks in the manner native to him, as you 
do, he is always speaking not only with his voice but with the voices of his fore- 
parents. That is one of the big differences between being a Southerner and not 
being one. Very likely I was the only person in that room who could know, out of 
full experience, somewhat like yours, what was back of your utterance. P’ve 
walked barefooted to school, with my younger brother Tom. We had to fight the 
Martin boys (Jimmy and Ezell) nearly every day, going or coming. Life was pretty 
rough at Lynnville Academy (so-called) where father was principal, and | can tell 
some tales. I can see my dear father, just as dinner recess was over, saying “Pshaw, 
Pshaw!” (he never said anything stronger) and tying up a boy’s wrist that had just 
been slashed, square across, in a fight, right on the school grounds. ] had my own 
troubles later, in the four years when IJ taught in country schools in Tennessee. 
Perhaps you and I were the only persons in that room who ever whipped a pupil 
at school. And J remember being threatened—and scared to death—by the town 
butcher when I chased his son off the school grounds for misbehavior. Much 
more could I tell, about “education.” 


Davidson touched Stuart deeply again in a letter of congratulation con- 
cerning “Jesse Stuart Day” (October 28, 1955) in Stuart’s hometown. 
This event was in tribute to Stuart’s writing and in celebration of his re- 
covery from a near-fatal heart attack. Davidson wrote: 


Never was a tribute more richly and truly deserved than the one paid you in the 
“Jesse Stuart Day” celebration in your honor. It is wonderful that you can have 
this expression of admiration and devotion from your own folks, and have it 
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now. That hardly ever happens. It couldn’t have happened to Tom Wolfe. It can’t 
happen to Ransom, Tate, Warren, or me—I would think. And Mississippi is cer- 
tainly not going to honor Wm. Faulkner in such a way. You have a certain gift 
that none of these have. In a sense you have restored the bardic tradition, which 
has been thought entirely obsolete and lost. I wish I could have been on hand to 
offer in person the congratulations I now offer, on behalf of Theresa and myself, 
by letter. ] am most grateful to have the copies of the program and the newspaper 
reports. All of this moves me very much. 


Stuart was delighted with the idea of restoring the bardic tradition and 
often commented on it. 

Davidson’s intuition and sympathy powerfully influenced Stuart 
throughout his career and consoled him on the death of his father. Stuart 
was convalescing from his heart attack and could not attend his father’s 
funeral. Davidson’s words of sympathy in his letter of January 14, 1955, 
were of immense aid to the saddened invalid: 


I know how hard this must have been for you, Jesse, under present conditions. 
But Jesse, remember, that though you personally have lost a father in the way of 
the mortality no human being can escape in the flesh, you have made his mor- 
tality into immortality in your poems and your prose where he lives and will live 
for all the world. If from him you had the gift of life, from you he has a gift of life 
that mounts beyond death. Few fathers, few sons, in this old world, can ever be so 
joined in affection—the memory that is not only of the person and in the family, 
the long, long memory of immortal art. 

So Jesse, remember such things as I am talking about, in this your time of 
trouble, and take courage—I know you will—and when you are healed both of 
your grief and of your physical wounds—as I know you will be—put your hand 
again, when you are fully well and ready to the great work of memory that the 
Lord so clearly intended you to do. As a writer, you are everybody’s memory. 
People might forget what they ought to remember—and no doubt in their hearts 
really want to remember—if writers like you did not arise to remind them to 
remember. 


Stuart’s heart attack, which irreversibly changed the course and tenor 
of his remaining years, is discussed in a number of his letters. By 1954 
Stuart’s life, pushed in many directions by his pell-mell energy, had be- 
come very hectic. In a letter of May 11, 1954, he wrote, “I’ve been slow- 
ing up a bit and have really enjoyed a Kentucky spring.” At the end of the 
letter, in a more elegiac mood, he added: “But, Donald Davidson, we 
walk our way for a little while and our path ends. We make our road that 
leads us to our little destinies. And I sometimes wonder why and how we 
do it.” Perhaps this was the first delicate tremor signaling the catastrophe 
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that struck him in the fall. On September 21, 1954, Stuart wrote a 
troubled letter recounting an attack of “acute indigestion” after heavy 
work in the sun. He had undergone three electrocardiographic tests, none 
indicating any permanent damage to the heart. Nevertheless, his doctor 
ordered cancelation of all autumn lectures and told him to take it easy. 
Stuart added a depressed postscript: “I’ve been told not to write but I 
have to do something. This is a terrible thing to happen—so many read- 
justments to make. My world for awhile will be just W-Hollow and local 
locality.” 

Davidson did not hear from him again until November 6, 1954, when 
he received the following letter from Stuart. It was on the letterhead of 
Murray Hospital (Murray, Kentucky) and was written in Naomi’s hand. 
The full text is as follows: 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Davidson: 

1 am so glad to get your letter this morning which Deane has just read to me. 
On Sept. 13 I ran into my first physical trouble, which I believe I wrote you about, 
then again on Sept. 19 and 21st. Then I went to the hospital for three days for 
tests and observation. ] was dismissed with a clean bill of health and told to begin 
my lecture schedule. 

Oct. 8 I spoke here to 4,000 people. My talk was said to be a good one. I col- 
lapsed as I left the building on my way to a car waiting to take me to a chartered 
plane for Flora, Illinois where I was to speak again at 1:30. When I went down 1 
had this thought in mind. “I will not die. 1 will not die.” I was brought to the 
hospital without pulse or blood pressure. I was under oxygen continuously for 12 
days and had special nurses around the clock for three weeks. Now I am begin- 
ning to sit up twice a day for 15 minutes. Next week | look forward to a wheel 
chair and by the end of this month we hope to go home. 

I certainly feel deeply for Randall Stewart. Only people who have this know 
what it is. 

But I want you to know I am not whipped. They give me pills to “throw” me 
but | lay here and have my dreams. However I know that I can do nothing for 6 
months after | go home. 

I am allowed to dictate only a few letters. So much remains unsaid. 


Sincerely, 
Jesse Stuart 


PS. 


Jane and | are here in Murray. She is enrolled in school here and we plan to stay 
until Jesse is ready to be taken home. 


Naomi Deane 
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Davidson, much perturbed over the bad news, took great comfort from 
Stuart’s “I want you to know I’m not whipped.” He wrote a note encour- 
aging his friend. Stuart recovered very slowly, but on August 18, 1955, he 
could write a more cheerful note: “Each day I thank God for being alive. 
Tam a lucky man. . . . And each day I tell my heart: ‘You’ve been a good 
heart. You’re still a good heart to keep me alive when two parts of you 
were damaged.’” 

Jesse’s heart continued to heal, and on December 11, 1958, he again 
wrote to Davidson. First, he mentioned Davidson’s application for a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship. Stuart, who had held a Guggenheim himself in the 
1930s, explained the nature of the letter he had written recommending 
Davidson to the board. Then he came to news of Robert Penn Warren. 
Stuart was scheduled to participate in a literary symposium at Vanderbilt 
with Warren, and he dreaded it. Warren had been a teacher of his at Van- 
derbilt and was about the same age as Stuart. The two had been friends 
outside of class, and Warren had encouraged Stuart’s writing. The prob- 
lem was that Stuart had always been somewhat in awe of Warren’s scholar- 
ship and his academic background, which included a Rhodes scholarship 
at Oxford. Excerpts from this letter show Stuart’s continuing ambivalence 
toward Warren—warmth and admiration mixed with insecurity: 


Although, as for scholarly writing and the intensity of good writing, I don’t mea- 
sure up to so many of you at Vanderbilt. I know this. So I'll just have to be what I 
am. And my stock is not soaring . . . but P’ve learned through you and Warren 
himself . . . that he will be there . . . and, of course, ] know him as teacher and 
writer. He will sweep things there and to put one on a program beside him, one 
who will probably make mistakes in English, this will be some contrast. But I am 
willing to try a whack at carrying the ball. 

Now, my fourth item on this letter—on the same day, in the same mail, I got 
your letter, I got the friendliest letter I have ever received from Red Warren. He 
had written me a brief letter earlier . . . three or four days before . . . asking to 
reprint LOVE, a story about snakes in a book he and Cleanth Brooks are editing. 
Of course I told him to use it and set the fee. . . because I didn’t know. . . and he 
also mentioned in his first letter to me that he had two children . . . of course I 
knew this too . . . because through his writing and by a very distant remote con- 
trol I have followed him . . . remote control is the only way I could for P’ve not 
been east in going on three years now .. . haven’t seen Warren since 1943 or 
44,.., Anyway, he came back with a second letter that was one with warmth 
and feeling . . . and with sort of nostalgic sentiment said he would be at Vander- 
bilt in April and would see me there, would be glad to see Vanderbilt, old friends 
which included me. 
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As very young men, I used to go home with him when in Vanderbilt. . . . We 
tried to get together ... never enemies . . . but somehow, it seemed to be and 
please don’t quote me . . . that he went into a shell. . . . Until this month, all his 


correspondence (put together) to me wouldn’t be two pages. I wouldn’t say so but 
I wish he had checked this new collection of stories for a newer and better story, 
particularly one like ““Walk in the Moonshadows” or “Reaper and the Flowers” 
of this collection. 


Davidson wrote back to calm Stuart’s dread and to assure him that he 
and Warren would get along well. Davidson obviously could not have 
known that in a few months he himself would suffer a severe heart attack 
and be forced to take up the unwelcome regimen followed by his former 
student, but anyone reading this correspondence can perceive from David- 
son’s repeated comments, in letter after letter, on his sense of fatigue, con- 
tinual weariness, and feelings of frustration that he was nearing some 
kind of physical breakdown. For instance, in a letter of October 6, 1953, 
written from Nashville just after his return from Bread Loaf, Davidson 
itemized eight different tasks that he and his wife had had to perform be- 
fore leaving Bread Loaf. Then their car broke down as they began their 
journey back, a journey that was “hot, tedious and discouraging.” Mrs. 
Davidson became ill on the journey. Once in Nashville, they had to “open 
house, clean up and get started here too. [ have been in a whirl, especially 
as I have had to compose a speech to deliver at University of Missouri this 
week-end. There’s no rest in sight for me, for the next month at least.” 
After a PS, he wearily added a PPS: “If this letter seems a little tired, it’s 
because I sure enough am tired!—tired and woozy!” 

On January 14, 1955, Davidson wrote Stuart a wryly humorous ac- 
count of the always-trying beginning of a new semester; despite the hu- 
mor, his physical weariness shows through every line: 


We have just been through the usual heavy tumult that always goes with the 
opening of a term at Vanderbilt—conferences, telephone calls, doorbell ringings, 
unexpected visitors, students wanting this-or-that, club-women wanted me to 
speak, faculty business, other business, income tax payment, Christmas bills com- 
ing—just an endless stream that leaves me breathless, gasping. I “hide out” all I 
can, but it doesn’t help much. I am able to write hardly at all. I have about 80 
students in 3 courses, and some thesis work in addition. The page proofs of the 
textbook are about to arrive—that’s added work. However, there’s always a 
point beyond which I simply can’t go—lI just lie down and go to sleep when 
things worry me too much, By nature I am that lazy—maybe it’s a saving factor. 
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Compounding the stress building up in Davidson was his work in re- 
vising a novel he had written. At the end of this letter he added the weary 
note: “I feel old in my back, my legs, my teeth, my sniffy nose (I have had 
a cold for at least the last 50 years), my skin, my various bones and 
muscles, but not in my head. Maybe I can get on with this book, if head 
and hand hold out, and get at the others that are partly written.” 

For years Davidson had overworked, had not been able to take enough 
time off, and on February 21, 1959, his overstressed heart suffered a 
“light coronary.” On April 12 he finally was able to write Stuart giving 
the details of the attack, at the same time reassuring his friend about the 
upcoming literary symposium at Vanderbilt: 


Dear Jesse, 

You may be wondering why you haven’t heard from me. I went to hospital (or 
was taken, rather!) on Feb. 21, the date of your last letter to me; was in hospital 
32 days; have been at home since Mar. 25 convalescing, and the doctor says, 
doing very well. I feel pretty well on the whole, but am still a little groggy. It was a 
“fight coronary.” The doctor says—a “mild” attack. Mild, yes—and so I can 
classify as a “fellow-cardiac’” with you, Eisenhower, and Lyndon Johnson. But if 
this was mild, I hate to think what you must have gone through, in your troubles. 

At any rate I can teach at Bread Loaf this next summer, as scheduled, and re- 
sume teaching at Vanderbilt next fall, and go my way partly as usual; but there 
are various don’t’s that I’m sure you know about—no smoking, no coffee, no typ- 
ing, etc., etc. 

My doctor doesn’t want me to take part in the Vanderbilt Symposium, and so] 
won't be there for the panel discussion referred to in your letter (this is a disap- 
pointment to me). But my brother William will take my place. Randall Stewart 
asked him to come and he agreed. So you’ll still have a Davidson on your side. 
William Davidson will do it all better than I could. And for that matter, I think 
you'll get along splendidly with Red Warren. Have no worries. You are both writ- 
ers of top quality—and you’ll probably find that Red, with all of his “education,” 
has a lot of “wild boy in the woods” in him. 

The reason why I put the questions down for discussion was just to give the 
thing some direction—keep it from drifting in all directions. I knew all the time 
that you, Red, and that other man will talk about whatever you want to—once 
started. 

I didn’t get the Guggenheim grant. Perhaps that’s just as well, because I might 
have had a hard time persuading the Vanderbilt administration to give me an- 
other semester off—after I have been “off” for most of this one. 1 knew I didn’t 
have a very good chance for a Guggenheim, but applied because I could see no 
other way of getting a few months away from all obligations and pressures—and 
I thought there might be some chance. 
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While I was in hospital I did some reading—only a few things: Your Plow- 
share in Heaven collection (very fine), some Greek poetry, drama, and history in 
the Loeb editions (with the small books—easy to handle in bed)—and not much 
else. I did read Jesse Wills’ book of poems, Early and Late (he was one of the 
Fugitives). 

I doubt whether the doctor will let me attend any of the occasions at Vander- 
bilt. Please snatch an hour somewhere and come out to see Theresa and me. Don’t 
let the Vanderbilt affair work you too hard. They tend to schedule every minute 
almost—don’t let them do it—make them allow you some spare time while here. 
I will mention this to Randall Stewart. 

You won't recognize Vanderbilt campus—lI hardly can recognize it myself. But 
you may be sure you'll have a big welcome from students, town-folks, friends, 
visitors from far off. ] doubt whether Ransom or Tate will be on hand. 


The letters of later years exhibit a marked increase in Davidson’s feel- 
ing of general debility—at least, the references to his fatigue become 
much more frequent. On July 4, 1965, he wrote from Bread Loaf: “I’ve 
been a little ‘under the weather’—all but ill with fatigue, acclimation to 
Vermont, maybe recurrence of winter cold—and—virus, maybe a com- 
bination of all.” Two years later, on April 6, 1967, he began a brief note: 
“Your two letters naturally give me a most pleasurable excitement—lift 
me to the clouds despite my heavy, heavy feet—though I know I 
shouldn’t be mentioned in the same breath with Pindar [Jesse was writing 
an essay on Davidson entitled “America’s Pindar Was My Guide.”]... . 
Am taking new medicines this week and feeling rather po’ly, at best only 
‘tolerable,’ perhaps because of the medicines.” 

Only four days later (April 10, 1967), having received a preliminary 
copy of the “America’s Pindar” piece Davidson wrote, “I feel joyful and 
proud enough tonight to write you a Pindaric Ode, but am also body- 
tired after a long day spent either at this type-writer or in taking notes, by 
hand, from a book about the Nashville Parthenon. . . for the ‘history’ of 
Nashville that I am trying to write. . . . It will be a good feeling to haul 
these old bones off to bed now, with your voice and your words still echo- 
ing warmly in my mind.” 

Davidson continued to work on a number of projects that further 
sapped his strength. His heart put him back in the hospital a year later. 
After two weeks there he wrote Jesse a last letter, on April 21, 1968 (it 
seems to have been his last letter to anyone). It was a somber message, 
filled with a strong sense of foreboding and departure. A few days later, 
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on April 25, he died of heart failure. The whole of this last letter to Stuart 
is as follows: 


Dear Jesse: 

Thanks greatly for your good letter which cheered me when Theresa read it to 
me by ’phone. I have been in the hospital 2 weeks (probably should have been 
earlier) with some recurrence of the heart “failure” (mild) that I experienced in 
the fall of °65 just before the trip abroad. The cure given then worked perfectly 
until quite recently, and finally after office treatment Dr. Billings sent me straight 
to the hospital for checkups, tests, and general reassessment. Probably J had some 
digitalis “poisoning” from the difficulty of adjusting the dosage in my changed 
condition. Had a terrific case of insomnia. Became generally weak, nervous, no 
good. However, now I seem to be ready to go home. They took a good pint of 
“fluid” from [illegible] my right lung, which was partially blocked. 

I had to cancel the very engagement I most wanted to keep—at the University 
of Dallas, where Louise Cowan assembled some of the old Agrarians to speak at 
the Southern Literary Festival and stay afterwards for a general confab. 

Red Warren was there for the V. U. Symposium, also, and dropped in for a nice 
short hospital room visit along with Dan Young and Lawrance Thompson. 

I am putting aside all unfinished “commitments” and will try to get my affairs 
straight. Theresa is unwell, though not a hospital case. We have to “restudy” our 
whole situation, now that I have sold a large part of my literary papers to JUL 
[Joint University Libraries of Nashville] and have enough “capital” in sight 
(though not affluence) to ease the strain for the next several years. 

We think of you with greatest affection. 

As ever, 
Donald 


On April 26, 1968, Stuart received a telegram from Thomas Daniel 
Young, then chairman of the Vanderbilt English department: “Regret to 
inform you that Donald Davidson died this morning. Remains at Martin- 
Bracey-Welch Funeral Home. Funeral Saturday.” 

The friendship with Davidson was the most fruitful of Stuart’s life, and 
even in death Davidson remained a presence for him, influencing his 
thinking and judgment. Davidson had a remarkable prose style and a gift 
for poignant epigram that pleased Stuart mightily. Stuart listened keenly 
when Davidson wrote such memorable comments as: “All you need to do 
is let your bucket down in the old Kentucky well . . . and up comes the 
stuff of life again”; “In your voice that night. . . [heard the voices of your 
foreparents”; “You have restored the bardic tradition”; and “Put your 
hand to the great work of memory. As a writer you are everybody’s mem- 
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ory.” In spite of Stuart’s wide popularity, he often was plagued with 
doubts about the permanence of his writing. He had a great respect for 
Davidson’s critical acumen, and he took heart at Davidson’s positive as- 
sessments of his work. Scott Fitzgerald asserted that, for years, Edmund 
Wilson had been his literary conscience. Stuart could say the same of 
Davidson. 

Davidson long had argued, in such essays as “Yeats and the Centaur,” 
that there should be no gap between “low,” or folk, art and “high,” or 
literary, art. He maintained that popular lore ought to pass readily and 
naturally into art. This had become, in a sense, his great theme and— 
mirabile dictu—he had at hand a sterling example in his devotee and for- 
mer student Jesse Stuart, who made rich and unconscious use of the folk- 
lore of the mountains (see Jesse Stuart’s Kentucky by Mary Washington 
Clark). This student made authentic use of the hill man’s speech, religion, 
pleasures, and folk customs in stories so good that Davidson compared 
Stuart’s “Another April” with James Joyce’s “Araby,” with his preference 
going to Stuart. Robert Drake remembers Davidson reading a Jesse Stuart 
story so movingly that the entire class remained silent, unwilling to break 
the spell. When he had finished, Davidson said: “Don’t you see how skill- 
fully this story is put together? Jesse Stuart has told it in such a way that 
you cannot chose but hear. Now you go and write like that.” 

His talent aside, Stuart was a genuine Agrarian—he practiced what 
Davidson’s colleagues preached. He was living proof that Davidson’s 
preachments were not scholastic fantasies. And he was Davidson’s 
friend—true and strong and faithful. 

The letters discussed here are the tip of the iceberg. Any future student 
or critic of the work of Stuart or Davidson should consult the total body 
of 119 letters and be aware of the symbiotic relationship that encouraged 
and consoled both men as each confronted his heart attack and his per- 
sonal and writing problems. Together they faced the worst, and the leg 
acy of their friendship can be seen in the work they left behind. 
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_ Two Gentlemen of Vanderbilt: 
Randall Stewart and Richmond Croom Beatty 


(1905-1962) were dedicated and respected scholars, critics, bi- 

ographers, essayists, and anthologists, as well as being memo- 
rable teachers at Vanderbilt. They began their teaching careers elsewhere 
as generalists, as most new professors did in the 1920s, and they were 
always comfortable with the great works of Western civilization. If 
American literature challenged them as critics, Stewart and Beatty never- 
theless showed how the best American writers were part of a continuous 
tradition in that civilization. 

The specific achievements of Randall Stewart fill fourteen pages in the 
bibliography that George Core prepared for Regionalism and Beyond: 
Essays of Randall Stewart. Stewart’s contributions are further described 
in Core’s introduction and in Norman Holmes Pearson’s foreword to the 
essays. I shall not attempt to repeat what such distinguished critics al- 
ready have said so ably. Nor will I do more than remind readers of the 
importance of Reality and Myth: Essays in American Literature in Mem- 
ory of Richmond Croom Beatty, edited by William E. Walker and Robert 
L. Welker. As a preface to these fifteen essays by as many hands, Donald 
Davidson contributed “Richmond Croom Beatty: A Memoir,” and Theo- 
dore C. Hoepner wrote “An Estimate” of Beatty’s contributions as the 
author of four biographies, as anthologist, essayists, and reviewer, and as 
editor of the Nashville Tennessean’s book page from 1956 to 1961. 
Moreover, Reality and Myth contains a selected bibliography that speaks 
for itself. So instead of rehearsing what already has been said and re- 
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emphasizing the indebtedness of the scholarly world to Stewart and 
Beatty, I shall attempt an appraisal of their influence in the English de- 
partment at Vanderbilt both as individuals and as members of a distin- 
guished community. 

Stewart was nine years older than Beatty, but each received his Ph.D. in 
1930—Stewart from Harvard and Beatty from Vanderbilt. The two men 
knew about each other from various publications; their friendship grew 
through the “Vanderbilt grapevine.” By 1934, Stewart, who had been 
Founder’s Medalist in 1917, was invited by Dr. Edwin Mims to return to 
Vanderbilt as a professor. He stayed until 1937, then left for Brown Uni- 
versity in Providence, Rhode Island, where he wrote an important book 
on Hawthorne. John Crowe Ransom also left Vanderbilt in 1937. Hop- 
ing to help fill these gaps, Dr. Mims in June telegraphed an offer to Rich- 
mond Beatty, who was sailing to England for research. Beatty accepted 
the offer and returned to Nashville that autumn as an assistant professor. 
As he stepped into the breach left by Stewart’s departure, Stewart began 
his own editing and research in New England. The men were often in 
touch. They were aware of each other’s interests, reading what each other 
wrote, reviewing and commending each other’s work, and settling geni- 
ally into a lasting friendship. 

Stewart’s New England colleagues were amused at him for returning to 
hot, humid Nashville in the summer to teaching classes at Peabody, but 
this was a way of keeping in touch with friends such as Beatty, Donald 
Davidson, and Walter Clyde Curry. Beatty admired Stewart’s work as the 
associate editor of the New England Quarterly from 1932 to 1939 and 
was elated when Stewart was made chairman of the American Literature 
Group of the Modern Language Association in 1951. : 

During this period, Beatty was teaching American writers at Vanderbilt 
with increasing success and without interruption, except for a Gug- 
genheim grant and a summer in England. Turned down for service in 
World War II because of a heart ailment, he took on extra duties at Van- 
derbilt. Then came the war’s end and the overwhelming enrollment of 
veterans under the G. |. Bill. During the next five years Floyd Watkins, 
Dan Young, and I sat as graduate students under Beatty, Donald David- 
son, Walter Clyde Curry, Claude Lee Finney, Edgar Hill Duncan, and 
Rob Roy Purdy. We not only wrote papers for their seminars, we badgered 
them into directing our theses and dissertations. In retrospect, I have a 
strong feeling that Beatty and Purdy, as younger members of the depart- 
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ment, were singularly vulnerable and harassed. We must have tried their 
patience in extemis, as Beatty directed a record number of papers in 
American literature (often with Purdy, an Anglo-Saxonist and generalist, 
as second reader). The three of us—Watkins, Young, and I—and a few 
dozen others were among the fortunate. Watkins took his preliminary 
exams in 1948, Young in 1949, and both wrote their dissertations under 
Beatty, in 1952 and 1950, respectively. 

Because Stewart’s The Literature of the United States (written with 
Walter Blair and Theodore Hornberger) had been widely adopted by 
1950, the book’s publishers (Scott, Foresman) approached Stewart to do 
a critical anthology of southern writers. Stewart passed the word to 
Beatty, who relayed it to Watkins and Young. During the summer of 1950 
the four of them assembled in Nashville for three days of conferences 
with William Gobble, senior editor of Scott, Foresman. In these meetings, 
which took place at Beatty’s home on Hood’s Hill Road, The Literature 
of the South was planned. It was published in 1952, with Stewart setting 
the tone with his foreword, a fluent, substantial essay on the various tra- 
ditions in southern letters. It has since become recognized as a classic 
statement—in part because of Stewart’s gifts as a stylist—and is ap- 
plauded by scholars and students alike. 

According to Floyd Watkins, Richmond Beatty “contributed parts of 
the second interchapter, “The Confederate South,’ though not in final 
form, and all of the fourth interchapter, ‘The Modern Renaissance,’ ex- 
cept for the section on Thomas Wolfe.” Between them, Watkins and 
Young wrote the other critical and historical sections in spite of heavy 
teaching loads in Georgia and Mississippi. With the publication of The 
Literature of the South, classroom interest mounted in southern writers 
from William Byrd to Robert Penn Warren. Professors could now per- 
suade department chairmen to schedule courses in southern literature be- 
cause at last there was a critical anthology for the students to follow. This 
volume brought the Southern Renascence directly into the classroom and 
defined the historical areas of the region’s literature. 

From time to time Beatty voiced a half-serious concern to me, and per- 
haps to others. Because the anthology tried to be comprehensive, it was 
longer in the making, grew larger in format, and became physically heav- 
ier than the four editors had reckoned. “I worry about the coeds,” he 
said. “Will they be able to bring the text to class without a boyfriend’s 
assistance?” 
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In 1953, during my third year as a graduate student, the rumors 
spread: Walter Clyde Curry was about to retire, and the dean was look- 
ing for a new chairman for the English department. There was much 
speculation about Curry’s successor, both in the offices on the third story 
of Calhoun Hall and beyond the campus. At the commencement cere- 
mony in 1954, the speaker was Randall Stewart, introduced by Chancel- 
lor Harvie Branscomb. On this occasion he was named chairman of En- 
glish, beginning in 1955. Writing in the July-August, 1954, issue of the 
Vanderbilt Alumnus, Stewart replied with characteristic modesty: “I 
want to thank the Chancellor. . . for his kind reference to my return to 
the Vanderbilt Faculty. It is a prospect to which I look forward with real 
enthusiasm. . . . ] come before you as an alumnus who is proud to be a 
member of the great corporate life of this university; as a Southerner, 
whose Southernism has not been effaced, but clarified, I hope, and in 
some respects strengthened, by residence outside the South; and as a 
teacher of literature . . . who believes that the uses of literature are many 
and great.” As Beatty said to several of us in an aside, “Randall is a per- 
fect selection for chairman. He got rid of the southern taint during those 
years in New England and will now be acceptable to all and sundry.” 

I was in Edinburgh on a Fulbright when the change-over took place, 
but naturally I got wind of some developments. Stewart and his gracious 
wife, Cleone, hosted a round of social affairs in their apartment on 
Elliston Place. Everybody was invited—faculty, administrators, graduate 
students, and old Nashville friends. Normally, Dr. Curry was only rarely 
seen outside the classroom or library—perhaps walking in Centennial 
Park or shopping at the grocery—but the Stewarts had the kind of charm 
necessary to bring him out. By the time I returned to Vanderbilt in 1956 
as an instructor, a new tone had been struck, a new era begun. 

Once Stewart was in the chair, he began working with Louis D. Rubin, 
Jr., and Robert D. Jacobs to stage a three-day reunion of all the Fugitive 
poets who were still alive after thirty years of dispersal. Most of them 
accepted the invitation to return for both public readings and private col- 
loquies on the importance of poetry, on their early writings in Nashville, 
and on the influences in the South that had shaped them as men of letters. 
Principal among the returnees were John Crowe Ransom, Donald David- 


1. Randall Stewart, “Commencement Address,” Vanderbilt Alumnus, XXXIX (July— 
August, 1954), 8. 
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son, Allen Tate, Robert Penn Warren, Merrill Moore, Jesse Wills, and 
Alec Stevenson. Their conversations and spirited exchanges were re- 
corded by Rob Roy Purdy, transcribed from tapes, and published in 1959 
as Fugitives’ Reunion. In the preface, Purdy acknowledged Stewart as the 
“guiding genius . . . largely responsible not only for bringing the group 
together, but also for the successful staging of the conference and for the 
preparation and completion of this volume.”? 

It had taken less than a year for Stewart to bring those famous names 
back home. Concurrently, there was a marked increase in undergraduate 
English majors and a renewed interest in Vanderbilt writers. With his 
southern literature course Stewart was carrying on a tradition begun with 
Beatty’s A Vanderbilt Miscellany (1944) and Vanderbilt Studies in the 
Humanities (with J. Phillip Hyatt and Monroe K. Spears, 1951). I recall a 
conversation with Cleanth Brooks in 1961 in which he singled out Stew- 
art as the man who “not only brought us together at the Fugitives’ re- 
union but who has kept us coming back to Vanderbilt.” 

Brooks was referring to the annual gathering of visiting writers that 
Stewart inaugurated in 1958 and that, as a two-day event each spring, is 
now known as the Harold S. and Gertrude Conaway Vanderbilt Sym- 
posium. Novelists, poets, critics, and literary historians are asked to 
present their work and to meet informally with students and faculty for a 
round of exchanges. The names of the participants over the past quarter- 
century read like a Who’s Who in American Letters. Without Randall 
Stewart’s vision and his gifts as a genial moderator and host, these sym- 
posia never would have come into being. “The yearly symposia have now 
become a lasting tribute to Randall Stewart,” Purdy commented recently. 
“He wanted above all else to keep the University in the forefront as an 
institution promoting literature and criticism.” 

It was after the Fugitives’ reunion in 1956 that Richmond Beatty 
showed signs of a throat ailment. That summer he underwent radical sur- 
gery—a laryngectomy—and although he recovered his strength and, in 
Donald Davidson’s words, “seemed to his friends more dauntless than 
ever and sweet-spirited in ways that deeply touched their hearts,” he was 
never to return to the classroom. We all felt the void and were acutely 
aware that Vanderbilt at that time had no disability benefits to continue 


2. Rob Roy Purdy, preface to Purdy, ed., Fugitives’ Reunion: Conversations at Vander- 
bilt, May 3—5, 1956 (Nashville, 1959), 7. 
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the salary of a disabled professor. Beatty was able to cash in a small insur- 
ance policy to tide him over as he started looking for another job. Unable 
to carry on with the work to which he had devoted his life, he was denied 
further official connection with Vanderbilt in spite of Randall Stewart’s 
pleas to the administration in Kirkland Hall. “He has 17 theses and dis- 
sertations in the works and we could keep him busy directing more in 
years to come,” Stewart petitioned. Indeed, a count was made, and it be- 
came a matter of record that from the time Beatty joined the English de- 
partment in 1937 until he read his last dissertation in 1958—maimed 
though he then was—he had directed 38 of the 92 doctoral dissertations 
approved by the English department. That is about 41 percent of the 
total. During that same period of twenty-one years, Beatty directed 94 of 
the 218 masters’ theses approved—again, 41 percent. All in all, he had 
counseled a staggering number of graduate students and sent them on 
their way to posts in major universities. 

When Kirkland Hall relieved Beatty of his teaching duties in 1956, he 
was making $7,000 a year. During the next year he received full salary 
for six months and one-half salary for the rest of the year, largely as a 
result of Stewart’s efforts and because of the thirteen dissertations and 
four theses he was directing. He did not forsake his students, his depart- 
ment, or his colleagues, even though Stewart could not persuade 
Kirkland Hall to give him further duties that would keep him on the cam- 
pus and on the payroll. Finally, Beatty was given a $500 “bonus” for his 
work on theses during the summer of 1957. 

When Stewart was not heard in Kirkland Hall, he and Carl Zibart, 
owner of Zibart’s Bookstore, addressed themselves to the town on behalf 
of Beatty. In due course, Coleman Harwell, editor of the Ternessean, an- 
nounced that Beatty would succeed the late Ralph Morrissey as editor of 
the paper’s book page and would write the weekly column “Under the 
Green Lamp.” On November 4, 1956, Beatty began his career as a news- 
paperman. “This is a fast-pitching ball game and it'll take me a while to 
get to first base,” he scrawled on a piece of note paper. But soon the 
scholar-journalist was hitting home runs every Sunday, and there were 
attempts to have the page syndicated. Beatty stayed in the ball game (with 
the devoted help of his wife, Floy) till his last page was published on Au- 
gust 13, 1961. Stewart had shown confidence in his friend, and Beatty 
had adjusted to the demands of a new profession and a weekly deadline. 

A few weeks before the laryngectomy, Beatty, Sculley Bradley, and 
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E. Hudson Long had finished reading proof on The American Tradition 
in Literature. It was out in two volumes and ready for adoption in the 
summer of 1956. Randall Stewart, who had been teaching large lecture 
sections in American literature and using his own Literature of the United 
States as a text, rejoiced with Beatty over Norton’s publication of The 
American Tradition in Literature and hailed it as an anthology that 
topped all competitors. Indeed, in 1958, Stewart dropped his own popu- 
lar text, which was still going strong on the market, and adopted The 
American Tradition. “It’s not merely a gesture toward Dick Beatty,” 
Stewart said. “There’s nothing sentimental cither. I just want my classes 
exposed to the best there is.” 

A lot of other professors felt the same way. The American Tradition in 
Literature—commonly called “Bradley, Beatty, and Long”—has had 
hundreds of adoptions and is still in print nearly forty years later. It 
stands as Beatty’s greatest achievement as an editor, and as perhaps the 
most influential text ever published in American literature. 

Almost from the time he came to Vanderbilt, Beatty wrote discursive 
pieces for the Alumnus ona variety of topics. His “familiar essays” 
ranged from “A Note on Proletarian Aesthetic” to a discussion of the lan- 
guage requirements for the Ph.D. He made his points with modest but 
solid punches, and both colleagues and alumni took note. For several 
years Beatty was chairman of the editorial board when Hill Turner was 
editor of the Alumnus; he received $25 for each contribution. 

Randall Stewart’s commencement speech in 1954 was published in the 
July-August issue of the Alumnus as “Deviltry Is Deviltry”; it is vintage 
Stewart talking about southern writers: “There is a good deal of deviltry 
in modern Southern literature; but Southern Writers as a class do not, I 
believe, cloak the deviltry in an amoral disguise, or treat it disinterestedly 
as merely a product of inevitable forces. Rather, they show it honestly 
and forthrightly for what it is—namely, deviltry.”’? 

In 1958, Stewart was asked to address the assembled freshman class on 
the traditions and ideals of Vanderbilt. His speech, printed in the Septem- 
ber-October issue of the Alumnus as “Remarks to a Vanderbilt Fresh- 
man,” is, as the editor noted, discerning and perceptive. It is Stewart un- 
ashamedly declaring his loyalty: “I like to hear a man praise his college. I 
heard a man not long ago (he’s a thousand miles from here, and he wasn’t 


3. Stewart, “Commencement Address,” 9. 
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talking about Vanderbilt) speak disrespectfully of his college. It affected 
me very much as if he had been speaking disrespectfully of his mother. I 
thought it was in poor taste, and it produced in me a strong repugnance. I 
like not such men, as Shakespeare might say. Such men are dangerous; 
they are deficient in humanity; they are fit for treason, strategems, and 
spoils.”* The freshmen took notice, and English majors increased again 
after Stewart’s address. 

Richmond Beatty achieved as enviable a prose style as Stewart’s in the 
course of writing four biographies: William Byrd of Westover (1932), 
Bayard Taylor (1936), Lord Macaulay (1938), and James Russell Lowell 
(1942). By the end of chapter 12 of the Lowell biography, Beatty had 
taken his subject midway through his life. Before going on to the next 
phase, the biographer felt that he must come to terms with what Lowell 
was like in midlife, must scrutinize the man’s complex nature and defi- 
ciencies honestly: 


Yet it ought to be plain that no one would wish to censure Lowell merely be- 
cause of his unionist sympathies. Supporting that faction was natural enough to 
New England residents of his day. But Lowell was a public figure, the voice of a 
large segment of his region, and his blindness to the underlying causes of the sec- 
tional struggle, his refusual to face the issue at all except in terms of a glib moral- 
ity, would seem to suggest a fundamental limitation in his nature which every re- 
sponsible student of his career is bound to notice. . .. He never comprehended 
politics, although the most instructive commentary upon the nature of political 
action ever available to an American had been enacted before his eyes in the pub- 
lished utterances of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Cushing, Davis, Choate, and a host 
of other contemporary figures. Moreover, Harvard scholar though he was, he 
never made any effort worth mentioning to understand the civilization of the 
South. He proved himself, from his undergraduate days, a dupe of the most irre- 
sponsible propaganda his age afforded. He even became, as we have seen, an ar- 
dent and continuous manufacturer of it. In somewhat more technical terms, one 
feels compelled to term him, in simple honesty, the most completely didactic 
major author in American literature.‘ 


This is a model paragraph—inclusive, informed, allusive, and convincing 
in its conclusion. 

An equally memorable paragraph is found in Stewart’s “The Old Cost 
of the Human Redemption.” Also a model for the teaching of effective 


4. Randall Stewart, “Remarks to a Vanderbilt Freshman,” Vanderbilt Alumnus, 
XXXXIV (September—October, 1958), 8. 
5. Richmond Croom Beatty, James Russell Lowell (Nashville, 1942), 165. 
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rhetoric in the classroom, this paragraph is an example of Stewart em- 
ploying all the devices of the practiced rhetorician: an initial modesty in 
tone and statement, repetition, parallelism, allusions, a variety of sen- 
tences (both in structure and length), easy flow of phrasing, strong 
rhythm, several negations, and a climax with a final ironclad assertion 
that ends on a note of low-key, ironic humor: 


Faulkner is still, I fear, a much misunderstood author. He is still read by some 
as a sociologist. But he is not a sociologist at all. He is, rather, a great imaginative, 
symbolic writer, a moral allegorist. We do not read Faulkner to learn about Mis- 
sissippi in a sociological sense, any more than we read Hawthorne to learn about 
Massachusetts, or Melville to learn about maritime practices, or Shakespeare to 
discover economic and social conditions in sixteenth-century England. Let not 
the Mississippians suppose that Faulkner is writing about them in an exclusive 
sense, and let not the New Englanders or the Middle Westerners or the Califor- 
nians, even, suppose that he is mot writing about them, because he is. Faulkner is 
not reporting on “conditions”; he is reporting on the human condition. He is re- 
porting on original sin, which is—there are good reasons to believe—in widest 
commonalty spread.° 


Here, then, is a master’s juxtaposition of serious and humorous tones—a 
major critic laying it on the line, telling it universally as it is. 

Walter Blair,-‘Stewart’s collaborator, paid his old friend perhaps the su- 
preme compliment in noting that “he could love both Sut Lovingood and 
Henry James,” and Beatty’s great friend Frank Owsley, the historian, in a 
letter to Robert Penn Warren on February 18, 1950, referred to Beatty as 
“the stout, granite Colossus of integrity and courage.” 

Randall Stewart and Richmond Beatty—they were two of the worthies, 
two masters, and two gentlemen of Vanderbilt. 


6. Randall Stewart, Regionalism and Beyond: Essays of Randall Stewart, ed. George 
Core (Nashville, 1968), 208-209. 
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Edwin Godsey and the Vanderbilt Tradition 


t the end of January, 1966, I received a letter from John Stevenson, 

a friend from my M.A. year at Vanderbilt (1953-1954) and a 

colleague from the following year, when we taught together at 
Presbyterian College: 


I do not know whether you have heard the sad news about Buddy Godsey; 
someone may have written you by now. Both he and his youngest son (six-year- 
old Joe) were drowned last Thursday evening in a lake behind their home in 
Charlotte. The young boy had wandered out on the ice covering the lake—the 
lake is about 200 yards at the bottom of a hill behind their home—and the ice 
gave way. He screamed and Buddy rushed down and pushed his way out about 15 
yards to the child. They were in 15 feet of water and could only hang on to the ice. 
Julia and the other children tried desperately to get a piece of rope out to them but 
could never reach Buddy. | suppose the extreme shock of the cold water brought 
on shock and unconsciousness because they suddenly slipped under the water and 
were found and brought out about an hour later by a rescue team from the 
county. I understand that they had bought a place six or seven miles out from 
Charlotte, and as I was told, were very happy to find this fairly isolated place by a 
lake; the irony is very sad. 


During Godsey’s lifetime a number of his poems were published in im- 
portant periodicals such as the Antioch Review, the Carleton Miscellany, 
the Georgia Review, and the Sewanee Review. In the year following his 
death, Cabin Fever, his only collection, was published by the University 
of North Carolina Press. The thirty-three well-made poems in this collec- 
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tion illustrate both the techniques of the New Criticism and the thematic 
concerns of the Fugitives. They employ irony, paradox, erudition, allu- 
sion, parody, consciously employed archaisms, rhyme and near-rhyme, a 
posture of objective detachment, and the incorporation of southern folk- 
lore and humor. Thematically, Godsey carries on the Fugitives’ quarrel 
with technology and their concern about the loss of spiritual and moral 
values in the modern world. He extols, directly and indirectly, the virtues 
of the agrarian life and the values of a folk-oriented society in which 
learning is both literary and traditional and in which expression of emo- 
tion is tempered with taste. 

Before discussing his poems, I would like to give some impression of 
Edwin Godsey the person, as I knew him and as others knew him, and 
of his concerns, both literary and vital, which revolved almost totally 
around his Vanderbilt experience. As an undergraduate from 1949 to 
1953 Godsey responded to the charisma and took on the views of Donald 
Davidson, the one major Fugitive who had remained at Vanderbilt since 
his first employment there (in 1919), the man to whom Brooks and 
Warren had dedicated Understanding Fiction. 

Following his marriage to Julia Winston, a childhood sweetheart, in 
the summer after his graduation, Godsey brought his bride to Nashville. 
She taught in a public school while he began work toward the M.A. It 
was then that Godsey and I first met, in what turned out to be Walter 
Clyde Curry’s last Chaucer class. Godsey and I were in two other classes 
together in the fall quarter of that year: Davidson’s “The English Lyric” 
and Richmond Croom Beatty’s “American Literature.” It was not until 
after Christmas, however, that we became close friends. In an attempt to 
indicate something of our relationship, I offer the following entries from 
the journal J kept that year: 


January 31, 1954: 

One day last week Edwin Godsey came over in the afternoon and sampled the 
moonshine. Said it was good. A little green. I sang ballads for him and we went to 
class. That evening after dinner he was here again. We went to the library and 
played records of folk music. Then we had two beers at Mack’s. He went home at 
11. I didn’t want to keep him out. He is married. 


February 11, 1954: 
Tonight . . . Buddy Godsey came in to see if I would drink beer with him. We 
met Fred Altgelt in the hall and he went with us. There was much literary discus- 
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sion. ] think I am closer to Godsey in some respects than to any other grad stu- 
dent. But he is nervous hard to know. 


May 10, 1954: 

Saturday, Buddy’s Julia had to go to a luncheon, so he went with Reidy [Reid 
Sinclair], Henry [Carter], and me to the Iroquois Steeplechase. We took a bottle 
of gin, two bottles of mix and a bag of ice. We sat on the hill and drank and 
watched the races. Sometimes we went down to the paddock to watch the horses 
before the race. Then we would go back up again. . . . It was a wonderful day for 
me. There were many insights and the horses are really beautiful. We came back, 
met Julia, had dinner at Hettie Ray’s, and went to a movie at the Belle Meade. 


May 12, 1954: 

After lunch Reid, Buddy, and I lounged on the grass in front of the library. 
Buddy tried to build a fire and we talked about when we were in the Boy Scouts 
and about people we know or had known, Worked about an hour, then the three 
of us went swimming. We came out and went to the [Hillsboro] Diner for a few 
beers. Drank three. Reidy went to meet Henry, and ] went with Buddy to get 
Julia. The five of us had dinner at the Diner. After dinner Henry left, and we 
started drinking beer. We played some silly game called “Who Am I?” Buddy was 
Jackson, I forget who Julia was, Reidy was Sam Snead, and I was Omar the Tent- 
maker. We took Julia home about 10, picked up some whiskey | had here, and 
went to the 141 Club. We thought we were going to be boisterous but soon 
turned serious. Buddy told us the history of his courtship with Julia, a history 
from her 6th year. 


By the time spring arrived, we had developed into a circle of close 
friends. In addition to the Godseys, there was Reid Sinclair, a Woodrow 
Wilson Fellow, and Reid’s friend and classmate from Randolph-Macon 
College in Virginia, Henry Carter, a graduate student at Peabody. John 
Stevenson, on leave from Presbyterian College to finish his Ph.D., was 
my dorm adviser at Kissam Hall the last quarter it was open and was 
frequently with us. Unlike the others, Godsey and I aspired to be cre- 
ative writers. He wanted to be a poet-teacher, following the footsteps of 
Ransom, Davidson, and Jarrell. I, on the other hand, saw myself as an- 
other Robert Penn Warren, poet-critic and author of best-selling novels 
that would be made into movies. 

In April, | began to date Anne Easley, a senior from Huntingdon, Ten- 
nessee, and after this Godsey and I saw more of each other in mixed com- 
pany than with the unattached men, as this journal entry indicates: 


May 30, 1954: 
Last night, Julia, Buddy, Anne, and I went out to the Mecca. We stayed until 
about 2 a.m. Came in and ate at the Toddle House. They brought me home. Anne 
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was spending the night with them. They picked me up at about 12:30 and the 
four of us had lunch at Rand. 


After completing my thesis in late June, I left the manuscript with 
Godsey, who had agreed to supervise the typing, proofread the final ver- 
sion, and present it for the final signatures of Richmond Croom Beatty 
and Rob Roy Purdy. I returned to my home in West Virginia, and in Au- 
gust I received the following letter from Godsey: 


I finally finished that thesis [mine]. . . . Finally chose a title, quite plain: The 
Development of Tragedy in Four Novels by Robert Penn Warren. . . . By the way, 
Julia is going to have a baby, and I am going to be a father sometime in Febru- 
ary.... Dr. Beatty stayed pretty sober this summer. He was sober every time I 
took him something, or else he had just had an eye wash and sen-sen. Peyton 
Williams is still around working on his dissertation, so is Clem Goode, Bob 
Welker, Herschel Gower, Wilson Snipes, Jack Jernigen, and Reavill Ransom. 
O. B. Emerson was to come up for his orals today. . . . Send me the second stanza 
to that “Charley” ballad. ] never can remember it. And any others you’ve learned. 
Write me if you took the job down at P.C. Julia sends her regards, and so do I. 


As it turned out, | did take the position at Presbyterian College, a job 
arranged by John Stevenson. Godsey had already accepted an instruc- 
torship at Centre College in Danville, Kentucky, even though he had not 
finished his thesis until the end of the summer. We corresponded spo- 
radically, keeping alive our Vanderbilt memories of the previous year, as 
this letter from Godsey indicates: 


I was interested in your becoming ‘“‘de-Southernized.” In so far as the South- 
erner is a hypocrite (that seemed to me to be what you were saying) I have no 
respect for him at all. But there is more to it than that. Tate’s essay on the South- 
ern culture (On the Limits of Poetry) and Weaver’s essay in Southern Renaissance 
contain more than a little truth. The South is no more perfect than any other 
place in this world, but I do believe that there is (or was) a decent way of life here, 
when compared with what is found in some other places. 

We were playing bridge last night with another couple. The radio was on, 
blasting away with “Shake, Rattle, and Roll,” and I suddenly found myself re- 
membering that glorious night when we drank beer, hot sparkling burgundy, and 
whiskey, later, with the nigger combo and our accompaniment on “Perdido” (can 
you hear that riff?), and when I was so drunk I couldn’t see and puked twice, once 
downstairs while Altgelt was playing the piano, once over the bank on the way 
home. I remembered what you had written about the steeplechase, and Reidy sell- 
ing that whiskey to those high school kids at the Mecca that other night, and the 
bunnyhop, and suddenly I knew | was very, very, very lonesome. Immature, per- 
haps, and lonesome, and proud to be. I refuse to adjust to things. 
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Godsey was not long for Centre College, as he explained in a letter of 
April, 1955: 


I applied a couple of months ago for one of the Southern Fellowship Founda- 
tion grants, and received a letter on the 2nd saying they had awarded me $1800 
plus tuition for next year. Of course I was pleased and grateful, especially to the 
men at school who recommended me (my record isn’t too hot). I’ve applied to 
Yale and Princeton. If Yale accepts me, I’ll go there. So, in three more years I sup- 
pose I’ll be a staid, longshanked Ph.D. ... Mr. Davidson knows my feelings 
about not wanting any more schooling, but he wrote a letter to me after I asked 
him for a recommendation, saying that one can get almost no place nowadays in 
this field without his “union card,” and that he was glad I was going ahead with 
it. So there you are... . Are you writing any now? And have you sent off any 
more work? I’m ashamed to say that I haven't been writing any at all—had 
planned to work my thesis up into an article, and haven’t even done that... . 
You'd be interested to know that I’m singing my daughter to sleep with some of 
the ballads—Prince Charley, the Cherry Tree Carol, 1 Gave My Love a Cherry, 
etc. Ha. And she likes them! I wish we could get together for another session of 
“hymns and heartsongs.” . . . I haven’t had any whiskey or beer since last sum- 
mer. Strange to say, I don’t miss it. But 1 do miss the company. 


I, too, missed the company. But, perhaps because | had been born and 
raised in West Virginia, I was not as wedded to the southern way of life as 
others I had met at Vanderbilt. (I remember Kenneth England one day 
at lunch in Rand Hall: “He,” England said, pointing his cigar at Fred 
Altgelt, who was from Illinois, “was always against us; whereas you, 
Davis, turned against us in time of need.”) So by the end of the year I had 
decided to give up both teaching and the South in favor of going to New 
York in search of whatever it was young people searched for in 1955. I 
must have expressed my dissatisfaction to Godsey, who answered in a let- 
ter written from his home in Bristol, Tennessee, in August. Especially in- 
teresting, | think, is his defense of a theory of the South that distinctly 
carries the Vanderbilt imprint (rather than, say, that of the University of 
North Carolina): 


It was good to get your letter, and to find out that you will be in New York this 
year. I’ll be in New Haven. . . . The sooner you get to New York and into some- 
thing new, the better. Then maybe you can look back on last year’s teaching, and 
the rest of what you must look back on, with a better understanding. We seem 
to disagree fundamentally about the Agrarian group and the “feeling for the 
present.” They seem to me to be one of the few groups in the last thirty years who 
have had any feeling for the present, because they had some basis for their feel- 
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ings in their comparisons of the present with a different economic and social 
world. That world was bad in some ways and good in some ways; in some ways 
better than the present, I think you'll have to admit. But that is not so important; 
the important thing is that there was a philosophy there by which the present 
economic and social world could and can be judged and understood. It seems 
strange to me that this approach should have been so condemned, because even 
our own personal presents are built on our own personal pasts and can be under- 
stood only in terms of our pasts, unless we escape to some world of pure feeling, 
sensation, and mood; and this never works. But the powerful progressives are 
afraid of the past, and have done their work, so that it seems rational nowadays to 
live in the provincialism of the present—forgetting the past completely, or belying 
any genuine interpretation of the present based on the past. This is a dangerous 
situation: to stop making judgments, upon which valid feelings can be based. 

As for bigotry about the South in the Agrarians, men who are attacking a 
strongly entrenched position are bound to go berserk at times. It is part of our 
limitations. Anyhow, my sympathies lie with these men as critics, and my per- 
sonal sympathies lie with one of them, Mr. Davidson. As artists it is unnecessary 
to defend them. 


In a couple of months, Godsey was a doctoral student at Yale, and I 
was an underwriter trainee for the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. in 
New York. Shortly after my marriage in October, my wife and I took the 
train from Grand Central Station to New Haven, and spent the weekend 
with Buddy and Julia and toddler Lynn. It was marathon talking, al- 
though we did tour the campus, visit the Yale art gallery, and enjoy a pic- 
nic at a nearby beach. 

By the following spring, I had decided that college teaching was infi- 
nitely preferable to a nine-to-five job in an office. I applied to twelve 
colleges in the New York area and received two job offers. The Vander- 
bilt M.A. was an important credential, especially in my application to 
Hofstra College on Long Island, where the English department was 
chaired by Raymond Short, who some years before had taught at Sweet- 
briar College in Virginia. Godsey wrote to me from New Haven on 
June 6, 1956: 


And, about the teaching job, if Mr. Davidson doesn’t want to recommend you 
there he'll write you and tell you. 1 don’t know anything about the school 
(Hofstra], but see no reason to worry. . . . I’ve really learned to enjoy working in 
the past two months, for the first time I think. I’ve written some poems I want you 
to read while you’re here, though I promise not to bring them out over the supper 
table, or anything like that. I’Il wait till we’ve all had some beers! 
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He wrote again on June 15: 


I was glad to read your comments on [Donald Davidson's] “integration” stand. 
I don’t agree with you, but can appreciate your feelings. My views are too compli- 
cated, and too mixed up and prejudiced, to put into a letter. At least part of it is 
that if the Negro at home aspires to and “legally” wins social justice, he will have 
broken the rules. I will no longer have anything of value in common with him or 
he with me, because the rules will be gone. 


When Godsey became “all-but-dissertation,” he accepted a teaching 
position at Vanderbilt. Still concerned about the sacrifice of creative work 
the degree had cost him, he wrote from Nashville on August 9, 1958: 


We are just kind of hanging on until I finish the thesis, which will be in time for 
next June’s graduation, . . . I can’t remember which of these sonnets you’ve seen 
and which you haven’t, so I’m sending three at random [he actually sent five]. I 
have ten now, and am sending them off as soon as I finish typing up this chapter. 
It’s a pitiful little to have done in three years. As soon as I finish this thesis I’m 
going to write some more. 


But Vanderbilt was not to be the answer for Godsey. After all, things 
change, as he explains in a letter of December, 1963, from Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, where he had gone to teach at Converse College: 


I left [Vanderbilt] for several reasons. I’m not interested in graduate-type teach- 
ing or in scholarly publication. I wanted a place where my poems would count for 
more than they did there. I also wanted more salary quicker and more considera- 
tion in the running of the department. They were surprised when I told them I had 
decided to leave. There are some things about the department that I also disap- 
proved of, but they would take too long to explain. At any rate, both Julia and I 
had decided for a strong B.A. college. We are glad we moved, though, of course, I 
miss Vanderbilt in many ways. . . . | haven’t sent any poems off for the last two 
years. ] have been trying to get enough that J thought were good together for a 
book. . . . Marion Montgomery did the five-weeks class instruction at the Con- 
verse College Creative Writers’ Workshop last summer. Then they brought in 
Brewster Ghiselin and Andrew Lytle for four days. Tom Landess and I will be 
handling it this summer. 


Although he says he misses Vanderbilt, Godsey does seem to feel better at 
this point about the more creative environment at Converse. 

For my part, [ had left Hofstra in 1959 to return to my alma mater, 
West Virginia University. By 1965, I had become the editor of Ap- 
palachian Review, and in the fall of that year, in order to publicize the 
forthcoming Review and to make contact with potential contributors 
(and friends, as always), I attended the South Atlantic Modern Language 
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Association meeting in Atlanta. Godsey was not there, although John 
Stevenson was, and I did meet for the first time Tom Landess, Godsey’s 
undergraduate roommate and recent colleague at Converse. Landess told 
me about Godsey’s recent move to the University of North Carolina at 
Charlotte. He also told me of Godsey’s publishing venture, Argus Books, 
which had issued two volumes of poetry: Segment of a View, by Ed 
Krickel, a Vanderbilt Ph.D. whom I had known, and Stones from the 
Rubble, by Marion Montgomery of the University of Georgia. 

When I returned from SAMLA, I wrote to Godsey about my meeting 
with Landess, and I asked him to submit some poems for Appalachian 
Review. In a few days I received four poems from him with a letter in 
which he noted the forthcoming publication of two of his poems in Carle- 
ton Miscellany, one of the leading little magazines of the time. As it 
turned out, I did not accept any of the poems he sent, but returned them 
with some editorial suggestions. 

The last letter I received from him was, I thought, somewhat formal in 
tone, and contained, contrary to his custom, a return address. It was 
dated December 26, 1965. His comments, I think, indicate a strengthen- 
ing of his poetic position and a feeling of self-assurance, as if he had fi- 
nally found what he had been searching for, a reconciliation between his 
academic interests on the one hand and his writing on the other: “Thank 
you for considering my poems and for going to the trouble to make the 
suggestions you did. I think a good part of ‘Voyageurs’ depends on the 
French Canadian man of the big woods, man of freedom and movement, 
and the sense of confinement and isolation in his being held by the arctic 
winter. Whatever symbolism the poem may have is connected with all 
this. So, I feel that [ must leave the poem as is, for the most part.” 

A month later Edwin Godsey was dead, and now we are left with our 
memories and one volume of thirty-three poems. 


The term “well-made poem” has been applied to the kind of poem that 
began with John Crowe Ransom’s Chills and Fever in 1924 and that 
dominated American poetry until about 1960, by which time, according 
to Donald Hall, “The poéme bien fait, which filled the quarterlies of the 
fifties, was usually not that damned bien fait.”' This kind of poem was 


1. Donald Hall, introduction to Hall, ed., Contemporary American Poetry (Baltimore, 
1962), 20. 
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almost always written by a poet with connections to a university. It made 
use of compression, usually the result of understatement or irony; a re- 
fined diction, sometimes pedantic, often consciously employing archa- 
isms; allusions, frequently to other works of literature; humor, often con- 
nected with irony; and other forms of subtlety that require talent, skill, 
and intellectual knowledge in their management. 

In Cabin Fever, Godsey skillfully employed all of these techniques for 
the purpose of supporting the idea that the traditional culture of the 
South was a good thing, and that modernity, if it involves technology and 
industry (as it nearly always does) is not a good thing. This is not the only 
theme in the book, but it is primary, followed in importance by the cele- 
bration of love and life. Although his thematic concerns had not changed 
since his Vanderbilt days, Godsey had certainly refined his poetic tech- 
niques. This technical refinement can be seen by comparing an excerpt 
from an early version of “For Wilkie” (one of the five sonnets he had sent 
to me in August of 1958) with the final one: 


August, 1958: Cabin Fever: 

You'll get him next time You'll hook him next time 
like bright silver like cold silver 

vital as jade. vital as flint 


Obviously, the choices made in the final version represent improvements. 

I might mention in passing that four of the five sonnets he sent to me in 
1958 found their way into the final collection, although changes were 
made in every one, the most common alteration being the breaking up of 
the fourteen lines into three groups of four lines followed by a couplet. 

Although committed to the well-made poem as a type, Cabin Fever 
contains many different kinds of well-made poems. For example, besides 
“For Wilkie” there are other personal lyrics such as “Perspective” and 
“Hornpipe”; apostrophes such as “One for Carol Peters” and the two 
poems addressed, one each, to Godsey’s grandfathers; poems of fantasy 
or irrationality such as “Petition,” whose persona speaks from the grave, 
“Allison,” which recreates a medieval scene, or “Hoppy,” which pictures 
life on the set of a Western movie; narratives such as “Amerika” (reminis- 
cent of Donald Davidson’s “Fire on Belmont Street”) or “Epilogue: ‘The 
Wilderness,” a re-creation of a frontiersman’s victory over a catamount, if 
not over his wife; and discursive poems on diverse subjects, such as “Ars 
Poetica,” on Francois Villon, or “In Spirit or in Truth,” on diminishing 
lifestyles in the modern world. 
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Throughout these poems there appear certain techniques that have 
been associated, in one way or another, with the earlier Vanderbilt poets. 
A posture of detachment is noticeable in several of the poems, most strik- 
ingly in “Stillness: An Eclogue,” a dialogue between male teacher and fe- 
male student, as well as between maturity and youth; the poem strongly 
echoes Ransom’s “Piazza Piece” and “Blue Girls.” The main function of 
this detachment, in both Ransom and Godsey, is to provide irony 
through tone of voice by the juxtaposition of serious tone and not-so- 
serious situation. This technique is different from creating irony through 
diction, as in verbal irony, or through point of view, as in dramatic 
irony—although “Stillness: An Eclogue” does combine dramatic irony 
with the irony of tone (as do the Ransom poems mentioned) in that the 
reader understands and sympathizes with the elder persona’s experience 
and, at the same time, recognizes the innocence of youth where the 
youthful character does not: 


Miss Savage, after you receive the degree— 
Supposing you get it, what will become of you? 


J will be married. I will have fine children and 
A fine, warm home. And I will love my husband. 


-But who will be the dreamer of Norway then? 
What being will you make before the children? 


No dreamer. I will grow wise and teach them. I 
Will love—to the best of my ability.” 


Another example of irony, in this case irony of situation, is found in 
“Allison,” a poem that re-creates the setting of a medieval tournament 
where, after great fanfare, “The games waited./She/Yawned, Our Lady 
Allison” (42). 

The use of paradox (at Vanderbilt we were nurtured on Brooks’s The 
Well Wrought Urn) also serves to enrich some of these poems. “The 
Fowls of the Air,” for example, deals with the universal conflict between 
the desire for freedom and the moral obligation of responsibility. Using 
an equestrian metaphor, Godsey writes, “The ease of it, the riding in con- 
trol/Beyond one’s effort or the riding school—/O, I will sweat but find 
this emptiness” (16). 

Another example is to be found in “Ars Poetica, 


oe) 


the poem about 


2. Edwin Godsey, Cabin Fever (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1967), 44. Subsequent references to 
this volume will be cited parenthetically in the text by page number. 
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Villon, where the paradox is linguistic rather than situational: “For what 
it’s worth, the rhyming put a blade / Into the throat of time and cut him 
free” (7). 

The use of archaic diction—another technique identified with Ran- 
som—can be seen in Godsey’s choice of words such as yerked, the infini- 
tive of which is defined by the Oxford English Dictionary as “to strike 
smartly, especially with a rod or whip”; yerked appears in “For Wilkie,” 
a poem about a fisherman wielding a rod. Other examples of archaisms 
are vans for wings, factors for traders, punk for prostitute, dottle for 
pipe-tobacco ashes, and fit for battle. 

Godsey also makes exceptionally fine use of allusion, another tech- 
nique popular with the Fugitives (as well as with Pound and Eliot) and 
with later academic fashioners of the well-made poem. In “Macabre,” for 
example, he makes direct references to Napoleon, Aristotle, Brueghel, 
and Jesus. “Euphrosyne” carries the device a step further: by reminding 
readers of Milton’s “But come thou goddess fair and free/In Heaven 
yclept Euphrosyne,” the poem is greatly enriched and strengthened, since 
the point of Godsey’s poem is the lack of mirth in the modern world, and 
this point is made more cogent by calling up associations connected with 
Milton’s attitude toward the same subject in an earlier, more mirthful, 
period. 

According to the late C. Hugh Holman’s Handbook to Literature, 
however, “Strictly speaking, allusion is always indirect.” > One of the best 
examples of Godsey’s indirect allusion is to be found in “Hoppy”: “So all 
in buckskin love went riding on. . .” (22). This is an extremely effective 
echoing of E. E. Cummings’ “All in green my love went riding.” 

The allusion to the ballad “Lord Randall” in Godsey’s “Ode in Char- 
coal” goes beyond technique and into the area of content. A good many 
of the poems in Cabin Fever employ folklore and images of folk life. A 
native of Bristol in the mountains of eastern Tennessee, Godsey had a 
knowledge of and interest in folk traditions, and this interest was re- 
inforced at Vanderbilt by Donald Davidson, who placed a very high value 
on the traditions of the southern mountains. Davidson regularly en- 
hanced his lecture on The Return of the Native by singing the lines from 
the ballad “Earl Marshall,” which Hardy had appropriated for Grand- 
father Cantle. One morning in the spring of 1954, Davidson even 
brought his mother’s guitar to our class in the English lyric and sang sev- 


3. C. Hugh Holman, A Handbook to Literature (4th ed.; Indianapolis, 1980), 12. 
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eral songs related to the poems we were studying at the time. Godsey and 
I both were there. 

In Godsey’s poems one finds reference to water witches, “calks” on 
horseshoes, and an interdiction against playing “mumble-’-peg 0’ Sun- 
days.” But the really important function of folklore and folk songs, for 
Godsey, is that they represent one way in which the idea of a traditional, 
human-centered culture can be treated in literature. 

At least half of the poems in Cabin Fever deal in one way or another 
with decadence, a theme as old as the Greek concept of a golden age that 
declined into silver, then bronze, and so forth. This theme’s prevalence 
implies an almost universal acceptance by readers of the idea that the pas- 
sage of time is inevitably equivalent to decay. In American literature, such 
a theme was advanced in Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter long before its 
reemergence in Eliot’s The Waste Land in 1922—the same year, inciden- 
tally, in which the first issue of the Fugitive appeared. Although the 
wasteland theme became popular in southern literature, it was also taken 
over by nonsoutherners, including, for example, Hemingway in The Sun 
Also Rises. 

In short, there is really nothing original about the wasteland theme of 
decadence in the literature of the period from 1922 to 1960. In the end, it 
is the poet’s skill in writing that proves his worth, and not the material he 
chooses to deal with. In Godsey’s poems the wasteland or decline-of- 
civilization theme is expressed in a variety of ways, and it is manifested by 
direct observation of the present, by implication when the past is dis- 
cussed, and by contrast when the past and present are placed side by side. 
“Voyageurs,” for example, sets up the image of the French trapper as a 
strong, self-sufficient hero of the past. By implication, the world of the 
present is diminished by the absence of such figures. In “Euphrosyne,” 
through a mixture of fantasy and irony, the grace of mirth is shown to be 
lost in the modern world, and when found by a search party “she was too 
far gone” (13). In the sonnet “The Idea of the Holy,” three historical peri- 
ods are delineated in the three quatrains: the ancient past with its sacri- 
ficial spilling of “‘fatted calf’s blood,” the medieval period with its beliefs 
in elves and pixies, and the Renaissance with its mixture of Christianity 
and superstition. The concluding couplet arrives at the modern world: 
“He mixes lather now. The basin fills./The simple suds reek sweetly in his 
nostrils” (15). 

“In Spirit and in Truth,” which is dedicated to Rachel Carson, com- 
bines memory of the past with realities of the present in order to illustrate 
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the decline of modern society. Again, various time periods are used as 
contrasts to the present. In the first section, the phrase “remembering the 
mammoth’s eye” introduces images of the world before the coming of 
man. The same phrase introduces the second section, devoted to primi- 
tive man the hunter. The third section, again beginning with “the mam- 
moth’s eye,” calls up a more immediate past when: 


your father read to you 
On cold nights 
In front of the log fire 
After the milking. (24) 


Between this section and the last is the single word, “remembering,” 
leading to the conclusion: 


As you drive down the asphalt 
Between the beer cans, coke bottles 
Dead opossums, dogs 

Into the expenses, 

It may give you a place to get hold 
In truth, 

Make a beginning, 

You, the new Thomist. (25) 


Godsey’s answer to the problem of decadence in the modern world, 
then, is memory. The poems tell us to remember our past, to keep the 
flame of tradition burning, however threatened with extinction. Mem- 
ory becomes Godsey’s “give, sympathize, and control,” and because it 
emerges from his life and his learning, rather than from a Hindu text, it 
surges forth with originality, sincerity, and human feeling. 

I do not remember where or when the conversation took place, but on 
one occasion I asked Godsey what kind of poem he would most like to 
write. “Love poems,” he answered. Cabin Fever contains only one love 
poem, but this one poem, dedicated to his wife, epitomizes the poet’s tal- 
ent, the skillful choice of words, the judicious selection of images, and the 
incremental repetition that enhances the poetic beauty and emphasizes 
the restrained emotion: 


FOR JULIA 


That was the day of white rice and scarlet 
Solemnities, of virgins chattering 
For orchids hurled like grain against the sky, 
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Laughter of dark hair, wailing of gray, the bells, 
The heavy fists of young men sowing seed, 
The dark wine of that holy place. 


Now in a winter day, a cold rain, 
Now in the blessing of this table lie 
Orchids, wine, and the white seed. 


Had Edwin Godsey lived to see the change that took place in American 
poetic style during the 1960s, he might have changed directions, as did 
Robert Lowell and James Wright in their later books. Such speculation, 
however, is idle. What we have are these fine poems, few as they are. And 
remembering. 
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The Principal Writings of Thomas Daniel 
Young, 1952-1990: A Bibliography 


Thomas Daniel Young is the author or editor of twenty-five books and almost 
two hundred essays and reviews. The following bibliography includes all of 
Young’s books and the most significant of his essays and essay-reviews, with 
emphasis on his more recent publications. The items in each of the two sections 
are arranged in order of publication. I thank Professor Young for his assistance in 
compiling this.list. 


Books 


The Literature of the South. Coeditor, with Richmond Croom Beatty and Floyd 
C. Watkins. Chicago, 1952; rev. ed., 1968. 

Donald Davidson: An Essay and a Bibliography. Coauthor, with M. Thomas 
Inge. Nashville, 1965. 

American Literature: A Critical Survey. Coeditor, with Ronald E. Fine. 2 vols.; 
New York, 1968. 

Jobn Crowe Ransom: Critical Essays and a Bibliography. Editor. Baton Rouge, 
1968. 

John Crowe Ransom. Austin, 1971. 

Donald Davidson. Coauthor, with M. Thomas Inge. New York, 1971. 

The Literary Correspondence of Donald Davidson and Allen Tate. Coeditor, 
with John T. Fain. Athens, Ga., 1974. 

Gentleman in a Dustcoat: A Biography of John Crowe Ransom. Baton Rouge, 
1976. 

The New Criticism and After. Editor. Kenyon College John Crowe Ransom Me- 
morial Lectures. Charlottesville, 1976. 

Mississippi Quarterly, XXX (Winter, 1976-77). Special issue on John Crowe 
Ransom. Editor. 

Allen Tate. “The Fathers” and Other Fiction. Editor. Baton Rouge, 1977. 
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Tennessee Writers. Knoxville, 1981. 

The Republic of Letters in America: The Correspondence of John Peale Bishop 
and Allen Tate. Coeditor, with John Hindle. Lexington, Ky., 1981. 

The Past in the Present: A Thematic Study of Modern Southern Fiction. Baton 
Rouge, 1981. 

Waking Their Neighbors Up: The Nashville Agrarians Rediscovered. Mercer 
University Lamar Memorial Lectures. Athens, Ga., 1982. 

John Crowe Ransom: An Annotated Bibliography. New York, 1982. 

Selected Essays of John Crowe Ransom. Coeditor, with John Hindle. Baton 
Rouge, 1984. 

Selected Letters of John Crowe Ransom. Coeditor, with George Core. Baton 
Rouge, 1985. 

Donald Davidson and Charles F. Bryan, Singin’ Billy: A Folk Opera in Two Acts. 
Coeditor, with Herschel Gower. Columbia, S.C., 1985. 

The History of Southern Literature. Coeditor, with Louis D. Rubin, Jr., Blyden 
Jackson, Rayburn S. Moore, and Lewis P. Simpson. Baton Rouge, 1985. 

Conversations with Malcolm Cowley. Editor. Jackson, Miss., 1986. 

The Lytle-Tate Letters: The Correspondence of Andrew Lytle and Allen Tate. 
Coeditor, with Elizabeth Sarcone. Jackson, Miss., 1987. 

Fabulous Provinces: A Memoir. Jackson, Miss., 1988. 

Modern American Fiction: Form and Function. Editor. Baton Rouge, 1989. 

Selected Essays, 1965-1985. Baton Rouge, 1990. 


Essays 


“John Crowe Ransom: A Major Minor Poet.” In The Poetry of Community: Es- 
says on the Southern Sensibility of History and Literature, edited by Lewis P. 
Simpson. Atlanta, 1972, 

“In His Own Country.” Southern Review, n.s., VII (Summer, 1972), 572-93. 

“The Agrarian Symposium: Letters of Allen Tate and Donald Davidson, 
1928-1930.” Coeditor, with John T. Fain. Southern Review, n.s., VIII 
(Autumn, 1972), 845-82. ; 

“The Master’s in His Garden Again.” Georgia Review, XXVII (Summer, 1973), 
275-82. 

“A Slow Fire.” Sewanee Review, LXXXI (Fall, 1973), 667-90. 

“How Time Has Served Two Southern Poets: Paul Hamilton Hayne and Sidney 
Lanier.” Southern Literary Journal, VI (Fall, 1973), 101-10. 

“A Kind of Centering.” Georgia Review, XXVIII (Spring, 1974), 58—82. 

“John Crowe Ransom, 1888-1974.” Mississippi Quarterly, XXVII (Summer, 
1974), 275-76. 

“Mostly Nurtured from England.” Sewanee Review, LXXXII (Fall, 1974), 
552-82. 

“Without Rank or Primacy.” Mississippi Quarterly, XXVII (Fall, 1974), 
435-45. 

Foreword to Selected Poems, by Jesse Wills. Nashville, 1975. 
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“The Literary Vocation in the South.” Sewanee Review, LXXXIII (Fall, 1975), 
730-36. 

“The Evolution of Ransom’s Critical Theory: Image and Idea.” In The New Criti- 
cism and After, edited by Thomas Daniel Young, Kenyon College John 
Crowe Ransom Memorial Lectures. Charlottesville, 1976. 

“A Little Divergence: The Critical Theories of John Crowe Ransom and Cleanth 
Brooks.” In The Possibilities of Order: Cleanth Brooks and His Work, 
edited by Lewis P. Simpson. Baton Rouge, 1976. 

“Our Two Worthies: Robert Frost and John Crowe Ransom.” In Frost: Centen- 
nial Essays II, edited by Jac Tharpe. Jackson, Miss., 1976. 

“A Prescription to Live By: Ransom and The Agrarian Debates.” Southern Re- 
view, n.s. XII (Summer, 1976), 608-21. 

“Art as Adventure in Form: Letters of John Crowe Ransom, 1923-1927.” Co- 
editor, with George Core. Southern Review, n.s. X11 (Autumn, 1976), 
776-97, 

“Ransom’s Critical Theories: Structure and Texture.” Mississippi Quarterly, 
XXX (Winter, 1976-77), 71-85. 

“Allen Tate’s Double Focus: The Past in the Present.” Mississippi Quarterly, 
XXX (Fall, 1977), 517-25. 

Introduction to The Tennessee, Volume I, by Donald Davidson. Knoxville, 1978. 

“To Preserve So Fine a Country.” Sewanee Review, LXXXVI (Fall, 1978), 
595-604. 

“Sidney Lanier, 1842-1881.” In American Writers: A Collection of Literary Bi- 
ographies, edited by Leonard Ungar. Supplement I, Part 1. New York, 1979. 

“Social Form and Social Order: An Examination of The Optimist’s Daughter.” 
In Eudora Welty: Critical Essays, edited by Peggy W. Prenshaw. Jackson, 
Miss., 1979. 

“Pioneering on Principle; or, How a Traditional Society May be Dissolved.” In 
Faulkner, Modernism, and Film: Faulkner and Yoknapatawpha, 1978, 
edited by Evans Harrington and Ann J. Abadie. Jackson, Miss., 1979. 

“Narration as Creative Act: The Role of Quentin Compson in Absalom, Ab- 
salom!” In Faulkner, Modernism, and Film: Faulkner and Yoknapatawpha, 
1978, edited by Evans Harrington and Ann J. Abadie. Jackson, Miss., 1979. 

“Mississippi: A Personal View of Its Past and a Hope for Its Future.” Southern 
Quarterly, XVII (Spring-Summer, 1979), 47-57. Reprinted in Sense of 
Place: Mississippi, edited by Peggy W. Prenshaw and Jesse O. McKee. Jack- 
son, Miss., 1980. 

“Mississippi: Two Views from the Outside.” Southern Quarterly, XVII (Spring— 
Summer, 1979), 64-67. Reprinted in Sense of Place: Mississippi, edited by 
Peggy W. Prenshaw and Jesse O. McKee. Jackson, Miss., 1980. 

“Religion, the Bible Belt, and the Modern South.” In The American South: Por- 
trait of a Culture, edited by Louis D. Rubin, Jr. Baton Rouge, 1980. 

“The Little Houses Against the Great.” Sewanee Review, LXXXVIII (Spring, 
1980), 320-30. 
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“Allen Tate and John Peale Bishop: An Exchange of Letters, 1931.” Coeditor, 
with John Hindle. Southern Review, n.s., XV] (Autumn, 1980), 879-906. 

“T’ll Take My Stand: Fifty Years Later.” Editor. Mississippi Quarterly, XXXIII 
(Fall, 1980), 419-460. 

“From Fugitives to Agrarians.” Mississippi Quarterly, XXXII} (Fall, 1980), 
420-24. 

“A New Breed: Walker Percy’s Critics’ Attempts to Place Him.” Mississippi 
Quarterly, XXXII (Fall, 1980), 489-98. 

“Images and Ideas of the South.” Sewanee Review, LXXXIX (Summer, 1981), 
480-86. 

“Assessing Robert Penn Warren’s Literary Achievement.” Mississippi Quarterly, 
XXXV (Winter, 1981-82), 42-52. 

“A Nat’ral Born Durn’d Fool.” Thalia, VI (Fall-Winter, 1983), 51-56. 

“Brother to Dragons: A Meditation on the Basic Nature of Man.” Misstssippi 
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